Northrop High School 


Fellow Bruins: 

We welcome those of you who 
are new to Northrop. We. feel 
that you will enjoy Brown arid 
Orange country. First and fore- 
most we hope that you work 

ard in your classes to insure 
that you gain everything possible 
from each subject. We also hope 
that you become involved in any 
lof the tremendous number of 
extra-curricular offerings includ- 


ing music, athletics, speech, and 


club activities. Students who 
become involved in various activ- 
ities usually enjoy and appreciate 
their high school experience 
more than those who do not. 


Some individuals feel that 
your high school years are only 
la preparation process for the 
future. Though properly pre- 
paring yourself for a job or 
further education is — vitally 
important, high school will be 
four years of your life which 
you will always remember. If 


you approach these years in a~ 


positive and productive manner, 


John Weicker, Northrop High 
School Dean of Boys, said there 
will be a big emphasis on stop- 


Veicker Replaces Drugs 


by Scott Corbin 


Bruin Briefs 


high school will not only be a 
preparation, but an experience 
which you will always appreciate 
as some of the most enjoyable 


ping drugs and tardies this year. 
“What we did last year was not 
a one shot deal,’ commented 


Thompson Announces NM Semi-finalists 


Mrs. Madeleine Thompson, English department head, has announced 
that seniors Melanie Eberhart, Greg Fisher and Lisa Houseman 


are National Merit semi-finalists. 


scores from last fall. 


This is based on their PSAT 


Semi-finalists are chosen from the top half 


of one percent of all PSAT scores across the United States. 
(Details in the October 2 issue of What’s Bruin?) 


Area Rezoned 


In June of 1981, the Fort Wayne Community Schools Board 


of Trustees: met and decided to change the boundaries pertaining 
to the enrollment of Northrop High School and North Side High 


School. 


This transition will begin during the 1982-83 school year and 


will affect current Northwood eighth graders. 


H. Douglas Williams 


explained, “Our student population will decrease by 60 students 


for the next four years.” 


He added that the only reason for the 


change is the overcrowding at Northrop. 


Parking Lot Repaved 
Northrop’s ten-year-old parking lot was recently repaved. The 
blacktop was done by Reith Riley Construction Company of 


Fort Wayne. 


According to Mr. John Weicker, assistant to the principal, ap- 
proximately $350 of the bill is being paid by receipts from two 
reckless driving tickets issued on school property last year. 

Marking of the parking spaces is being done by the Dapps 


Company. 


Students are asked to take notice of the designated 


parking spaces for staff, visitors and the handicapped in the front 
row of the lot. According to school officials, vehicles in these 


areas will be towed. 


Senior Pictures 


Senior retake pictures will be September 25, 28, 29 and 30 
for seniors who missed the first sitting. \ 

Second sitting for seniors who did not like their pictures will 
be made up on the dates of retakes for a fee of five dollars, which 


is refundable if the pictures are purchased. 


Students may sign 


up September 23, 24 and 25 in the Commons during study hall, 
lunch mods or before and after school. 
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What's Bruin? 


Williams: “Good Luck” | 


years of your life. Good luc 
to each of you. 
H. Douglas Williams 


Principal 


and Tardiness 


Weicker about this year’s disci- 
pline policy. 

“The only kind of drugs on 
your person, in your locker, or 
in your vehicle must be pre- 
scribed by a doctor, and you 
must notify student services that 
they are in your possession.” 

- “The police officers and ed- 
ucators are demanding that 
something be done about drug 
problems in schools.” Already 
this school year this is showing 
up with ten students (five from 
South Side and five from the 
Regional Vocational Center) 
being arrested on drug charges 
“in what Fort Wayne narcotics 
officers called a first of a series 
of raids aimed at students using 
drugs on school property,” ac- 
cording to the Jourmmal-Gazette. 
“The city ,vice and narcotics 
officers,” Mr. Weicker went on, 
‘gre going to target drug users and 
sellers on school property.” 

He continued,“The drug in- 
dustry is an 81 billion dollar 
industry, which is three times 
the size of the IBM corporation.” 
To wipe out this problem, 
people are first looking to cor- 
rect it. in the schools. “There 
is a great deal of interest in what 
we did at Northrop starting in 
1978 through the bust last year. 
Really until what we did... there 
hadn’t been alot done.” Mr. 
Weicker also said that he thought 
there would be more use of 
‘undercover students in other 
schools. : 

“T honestly believe that dis- 
cipline is the key to success,” 
‘stated Mr. Weicker. ‘There is 
a time and a place for everything. 
School is a place for learning, 
not for play. And believe it or 
not, I sincerely care about each 
and every student at this school.” 


price — 35 cents 


‘What’s Bruin?’ Announces 
Editorial Policy 


’ The purpose of What’s Bruin? is (1) to provide a forum 


for student expression; (2) to give the student what he 
wants and needs to know; (3) to provide a learning ex- 
perience for journalism students. Our staff subscribes to 
the American Society of Newspaper Editors’ Code of Ethics, 
which demand fair, impartial, accurate, truthful and respon- 
sible journalism. 

No laws exist restricting the use of profanity, but we 
realize that certain words may offend our readers. The 
words “damn” and “hell” are not considered profane by 
most standards in this community. If a reporter feels that 
a profanity is necessary to portray the personality of a 
person he is interviewing, the profanity will be allowed. 
Reporters should take notice that such privileges- should not 
be abused by repeated use of profane words. Quotes im- 
portant to a particular story will not be deleted because 
of profanity, 

The editor in chief, managing editors and page editors 
shall decide what goes into What’s Bruin?. The editor in 
chief shall have the final decision on content. We retain 


our right to choose content and te determine priority of 
stories. 


All stories should be written by members of the What’s 
Bruin? staff. However, we encourage contributions from the 
student body, faculty and administration in the form of 
letters to the editor. 

Editorials should be the consensus of the editorial board 
Opinion articles must carry the name ofthe author. Ed- 
itorial topics will be determined by the editor in chief, 


managing editor for editorials and features, and the assistant 
editor for editorials. Editorial opinion should not appear 
on a news page, unless it is closely related to a news story. 
If this is done, the opinion should be clearly designated 
as such by the words “Analysis”, “Commentary” or “Opinion”. 
: What’s Bruin? will endeavor to represent all viewpoints 
in controversial news stories. Editorials and opinions should 
also be fair. What’s Bruin? will not endorse political can- 
didates. 

Being a forum for student expression, we encourage and 
will give -adequate space in each issue for publishing letters 
to the editor. All letters must be signed in order to be 
considered for publication. Letters should be between 200- 
300 words in length and may be edited for léngth, grammar 
and punctuation. We will not print any letter that is libelous, 
obscene, or has a potential for disrupting the educational 
process. 

What’s Bruin? wil not run gossip columns, song ded- 
ications, ‘popularity polls or student most-and-best contests, 
because their news value is questionable. 

We will review professional artists who perform in the 
Fort Wayne area, as well as books, records, movies, plays 
and musical performances, including those that take place 
in the school. Reviewers should be familiar with the sub- 
ject they are reviewing. 

Major stories and opinions will carry bylines. 
(stories less than 150 words) will not have bylines. 

What’s Bruin? will emphasize news that pertains to North- 
rop, be it national, state, local ‘or merely schoo!-}ased. 
Appropriateness of stories will be based on whether the 
student wants or needs to know. the information contained. 


News briefs 


Controversial news stories will be fair, two-sided and unbiased. 
Feature stories are articles that can focus on anything. 
Features that are closely related to news or sports stories 
may be included on those pages. Features shoud be in- 
formational and/or entertaining. 

Errors will be corrected in the following issue. Corrections 
should be placed so they will be seen as much as the original 
story. 

Illustrations can greatly enhance the newspaper. Therefore, 
the use of photographs, cartoons and drawings is encouraged. 
Photographs that would be embarassing should not be used 
if another is available. Cartoons and drawings should be 
of high artistic quality. All illustrations should be in good 


taste. 
Upcoming 


September. 19 — Fort Wayne Marching Festival 
22 — Freshman Mother's Breakfast - cafeteria 
22 — Northrop Music Parents Association Fruit 
Sale 
23 — Junior Achievement. Day 
28-30 — Freshman Class Elections 


And now for something 
completely different... 


{By Jim Bulings 

Ed: tor in Chief 

First impressions are hard 
ito erase. 

Many of you are now get- 
ting your first impression of 
“What’s Bruin?”. ‘Transfer 
students are probably compar- 
ing it to their last high school’s 
paper and freshmen are un- 
doubtedly impressed by a 
school paper with photographs. 
The rest of you are probably 
wondering if things will be any 
different this year. 

Plans for this year’s paper 
started last spring, when staff 
members submitted applica- 
tions for positions this year. 
In these applications; several 
staffers outlined their opinions 

on policies we should take this 
year. In July, I and several 


nual Ball State Journalism 
Workshop in Muncie. I don’t 
know about the photographers, 
but the intense, week-long ses- 
sion was of great help to me. 

The staff has been reorgan- 
ized so that we now have an 
editor in chief and two mana- 
ging editors, in addition to the 
four assistant editors. This 
will help us get papers out 
more regularly and with greater 
professionalism. 

But, you probably don’t 
care about how our staff oper- 
ates. You want to know what 
you'll get out of your news- 
paper that you paid for. We: 
have some new features, like 
photo-opinions and movie and 
concert reviews that we hope 
will interest you. We will em- 
phasize stories about Northrop 
that will keep you informed. 
Our Opinicas, Page isn’t there to 


Preach at you; we’ll raise some 
new ideas and make you think 
a bit. We’ll even provide some 
entertainment. 

Our editorial policy on page 
one says that one reason for 
the existence of “What’s 
Bruin?” is to be a ‘forum for 
student expression”. That’s 
what it’s all about; to get you, 
the reader, involved. Our let- 
ters column gives you the op- 
portunity to voice your opin- 
ion to the whole school. We 
strongly encourage letters to 
the editor. Criticize us if you 
want to. That’s the only way 
we'll know if we’re doing our 
job right. 

In the words of a famous 
hamburger commercial, ‘“‘We do 
it all for you.” It’s your school, 
it’s your paper. 

Enjoy it. 


Choice You Have to Make 


By Janet Yoss 


It’s 12:45 am. The Pparty’s 


over. As he says good-bye, he 
gulps down one last beer, then 
-heads outside to his car. 

; The air outside feels refresh- 
ing. He takes a couple of deep 
breaths to clear his head--not 
_ that he’s drunk-but some fresh 
air can’t hurt. 


How could he be drunk? He 


only had eight or nine drinks all 
evening. So what's the problem? 
Yeah, he may have to drive a 
ae faster to get home by his 

“UU a.m. curfew. But he’s 
done it before and it doesn’t 
cross his mind that tonight inay 
be different. Tonight he will 
becon¥ a statistic 

The above scene, or one sim- 
ilar to it, happens ali too often 
in the United States. About 
25,000 times a year too often. 
That’s how many people lose 
their lives in alchohol: related 
accidents on US. highways every 
year. 

Drunk driving is the number 
one killer of men and women 
in their teens. Over 4,000 
teens lose their lives in alchohol 
-related accidents each year. 
Another 20,000 are crippled 


for life. 


Despite all the rumors, alchohol! 


is still the number one choice 
of drugs among teens, so chan- 
ces are good you may someday 
have to decide whether to get 
into a car being driven by a 


drunk driver. Someday you may 


be that drunk driver. 
If you choose to drink, think 


beforehand. Eat first, to have 


something in your stomach to 
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siow down the rate of absorp- 


tion. Drink slowly, and know 


“‘*what’ you’re drinking-and how 


long before you can expect it 
to hit you. 


Set a limit, and stop a few 
hours before you have to drive, 


Bruins Say 


And most important, be honest 


with yourself. If you know you've 


had too much to drink, don’t 


drive. The decision to get in or. 


stay out of that car mav he the 


most important one you'll 
ever make. = 


to Traffic Lights 


By Jeff Redding 

How many of you have had 
to wait five or ten minutes while 
trying to get into the parking 
lot from Coldwater Road? Have 
you ever thought, “Gee, why 


don’t they put a traffic light out_ 


there?” We at “What’s Bruin?” 
have thought this and we de- 
cided to find out what you, the 
student, thought. 

I interviewed fifty students 
at Northrop to find out what 
the general feelings about traf- 
fic lights were. Twenty-two 
students felt that the lights were 
necessary. Said Junior Tom 
Christen, “When it gets closer 
to school starting in the mor- 
nings, traffic gets real thick out 
there end it’s harder to get in.” 
Eighteen of those saying yes 
drive to school regularly. 

A response of “No” came 
from twenty-six students. Most 
seemed to feel that there 
wouldn’t be any benefit. Forest 
Joslin, a senior, said, “It’s not 
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worth the time and money for 
the city to put them in. If 
there were many accidents, it 


’ would be a lot different.” Junior 


Jeff Moore also thought the 
lights unnecessary, but for dif- 
ferent reasons. He said, ‘“‘A lot 
of people would think it was a 
burden to wait for the light.” 
Twenty of the students answer- 
ing no ride the bus or ride with 
a friend. a 

I feel that although a traffic 
light would be a great luxury, it 
would interfere with the existing 
light at the intersection of Cook 
and Coldwater Roads. And if a 
traffic light was put there, it 
would not be too long before 
people would complain about 
the entrance on Cook Road. 
Who knows where it would end? 
Northrop is a large school and 
traffic is one of the many prob- 
loms we are going to need to 

eal with. 
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Blizzard. Leppard Roar 


Through Kort 


By John Kane 
Franke 
Theater was the site of the 
Summit City’s latest rock con- 
cert featuring Ozzy Osbourne 
_ and the Blizzard of Ozz and 
Def Leppard, two up-and-com- 
ing British heavy-metal bands, 
Instead of the large confines 


of the Memorial Coliseum, the — 


concert was held at the much 
smaller Foellinger Theater. 
This resulted in nine dollar tic- 
ket prices and a rather small 
crowd (approximately 1500). 
However, the Theater is an ex- 
cellent house for rock-n-roll. 
The view is fine from almost 
every position and the sound is 
better than shows at the Coli- 
seum. But these notes seemed 
very trivial while watching the 
bands that performed that 
night. 

* Def Leppard, a very young 
(ages: 17 to 22) hard rocking 
band who survived Britain’s in- 
creasing dislike for heavy-me- 
tal, opened the show to a wild- 
ly appreciative audience. Their 
roots are in the Led Zeppelin- 
Black Sabbath-Deep Purple 
realm of late sixties and early 
seventies rock, and they came 
off as a talented, energetic, 
and, unfortunately, unimagina- 
tive stereotype of the former 
bands. 

Def Leppard played for 
close to an hour, in which they 
featured some of the best ma- 
terial off their two albums. 
Without letting up on the 
steam once, they showcased a 
very hard type of rock-n-roll 
that is hard to find in young 
bands these days. With a little 
more writing experience, these 
guys will probably blow away 
most of the rock-n-roll bands 
formed in the late seventies- 
early eighties period. 

After a reasonably short in- 
termission, Ozzy Osbourne and 
his band, the Blizzard of Ozz, 
took the stage. Osbourne’s 
popularity as vocalist for Black 
Sabbath for nine years has 
managed to stay with him, as 
reflected in the peace signs the 
audience offered in response to 
Ozzy’s favorite hand expres- 
sion (dating back to the days 
of the Vietnam War and “Gen- 
erals gathered in their 

masses... .”). 

But ol’ Ozzy was rather up- 
staged that night by his incredi- 
ble band. The power trio that 
makes up the Blizzard of Ozz 
are Tommy Aldredge (ex of 
Black Oak Arkansas and the 
Pat Travers Group) on drums, 
Randy Rhodes on guitar, and 


Rudy from Puerto Rico (sorry, 
but I could not catch his last 
name) on bass. 

Aldredge was the real show- 
stopper. His solo was nothing 
short of superb. His style is 
heavily influenced by playing 


Park’s Foellinger- 


two bass drums (and playing 
them right, like Cozy Powell 
and Simon Phillips) instead of 
one, and he stuck to the 
double bass for most of his 
solo, much to the amusement 
and applause of the audience. 
Midway through the solo, he 
tossed his sticks into tne crowd 
assembled at the stage and tore 
into his set with his bare hands, 
a la John Bonham. With all 
four limbs flailing away with 
animal-like ferocity, Aldredge 
made those moments the high- 

light of the concert , 

Rhodes and Rudy proved to 
be a great team on the stringed 
instruments. For a fairly 
young guitarist, Rhodes’ style 
is pretty advanced. His soloing 
never became boring or redun- 
dant, and his rhythm playing 
was more than adequate. 
Rudy, however, was the real 
surprise. A highly accomplished 
bassist (with enough talent to 
play more than just one note 
per chord), Rudy certainly as- 
tonished all the musicians in 
the crowd by playing his bass 
with his left hand over the 
neck at times. This technique 
is incredibly difficult, as it re- 
quires learning to play the 
left hand patterns backwards, 
reversing the finger positions. 
And he sure wasn’t pansying 

around when he did it, either. 

For non-musicians, this can be 

comparable to writing upside- 

down. Fie leah ase aae atl 
Mr. Osbourne himself was 
in fine form,-even if he did 
show some signs of aging. . 
Osbourne -has a very good 
voice, full of projection and 
‘range, and he made good use 
of his tools that night. He 
also tried his best to whip the 
audience into a frenzy by im- 
ploring them to clap their 
hands on almost every song 
and jumping about as wildly as 
his road-weary body would al- 
low him to. 

The Blizzard of Ozz’s repe- 
toire included such songs as 
“Mr. Crowley”, ‘Crazy Train”, 
and others off their first al- 
bum; a couple of songs from 
their unreleased second album 
(due out in October); and some 
Black Sabbath classics such as 
“Tron Man”, ‘“Tomorrow’s 
Dream”, and the show-ending 
encore ‘‘Paranoid”. They ran 
through their set with the 
tightness and expertise one sel- 
domly sees in such a new band. 
(Incidentally, guitarist Rhodes 
is the only member of the band 
who appeared on the first al- 
bum with Ozzy.) 


All in all, the August 27 
concert was a breath of fresh 
air for the heavy-metal fans of 
Fort Wayne. These bands cur- 
rently are very hot, and you 
should watch for them in the 
future. 
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Freshmen: A Student's - Eye View 


By Janet Ausbury 

For two years now, freshmen 
have attended Northrop High 
School. The sophomores, jun- 
iors and seniors have had time 
to get used to sharing lockers, 


' overcrowded halls and other 


problems that arrived with the 
freshmen. But do the freshmen 
really fit in? Have the older 
students really accepted the idea 
of sharing their school with kids 
who used to be classified as 
“Sunior high”? 


The answer is largely a mat- - 


ter of opinion, and it varies with 
each student. One girl, a senior, 
stated: “Freshmen don’t fit in 
because they are not normal 
human beings.” On a more 
serious note she added, ‘“Fresh- 
men aren’t old enough to be in 
high school. They’re not ready 
to handle it. They’re too young! 
They just don’t fit in.” 

The freshman class obviously 


has its detractors, but it also has 
its defenders. Sophomore Kim 
Simpson complained, “I get up- 
set when older kids put down 
freshmen. They were freshmen 
once, too.” But do the fresh- 
men differ from the older classes 
in any way? “I don’t think so,” 
said Kim. ‘Sometimes you can’t 
even tell if they’re freshmen or 
not. They don’t seem any 
different.” 


Daddy’s Money: a Place for Teens To Have Fun 


by Janet Yoss 


Daddy’s Money is a new 
“under-21” nightclub located off 
highway 30E. Since its opening 
in July, Daddy’s Money has been 
a favorite of the 16-18 group. 

“The club’s set-up is similar 
to that of a horseshoe. The 
D.J.’s booth is set up on astage 
with a dance floor directly in 


front of it. On either side there 
are tables, and a concession stand 


in the back. The food includes 

pizza, junkfood such as potato 
chips, and basic soft drinks. 

They serve non-alcholic bever- 
ages like pina coladas and near 
beer. 


"Manager Brian Kennedy says 


the club plays half rock and 


half contemporary music. Du- 
ring the week, there's D.J. Dave 
Miller, and on week-ends there’s 


a live band. One of the crowd’s 


favorites seems to be the F.B.C. 
band who played there a few 

weeks ago. A coming attraction 
includes a band called the Rock= 


ets. ‘ ; 
The cover charge is $3.75 for 


non-members and $2.50 for _ 


members. A member may bring 
a guest for $2.50. A member- 
ship ‘costs $5 and is good for 
the entire year. There are curr- 
ently 1600 members. Manager 


- Kennedy enconrages member- 


ship to discourage riff-raff. 
“We don’t want anyone to feel 
intimidated here at the club”, he 
says. 

~ Recently Daddy’s Money ;. 
sponsored an evening for Wayne 


- High School’sband. Every band 


member was admitted for a dol- 
lar. 

Kennedy says the club would 
be more than happy to sponsor 
other school events such as 
Wayne’s in the future. © 


By Jill Ausbury 


Daddy’s Money--the new nightclub designed 
for teens. Photo by Charlotte Atherton 


Some students choose not to 
take sides but to place them- 
selves more toward the middle of 
the two extremes. One junior 
based her opinions on her past 
experiences as one of the first 
freshmen to attend Northrop. 
“T liked being a freshman here,” 
she said. “I had no problem 
fitting into Northrop. I don’t 
mind the freshmen.”’ However, 
she did acknowledge the fact 


that Northrop has gotten pretty 
crowded in the last two years. 
“The only problem with the 
freshmen,” she admitted, “is 
having to share lockers.” 

How well do freshmen fit into 
Northrop? After two years, 
students still don’t agree on the 
answer. The freshmen, however, 
are now a part of Northrop just 
like the rest of us. We can cer- 
tainly agree on one thing: 
Freshmen are here to stay! 


Freshmen Speak out on Northrop 


Northrop is Crowded, 
but Iv’s All Right 


By Alan Kelso 

Another year has started at 
Northrop High School. That 
means that this is the third year 
that freshmen have attended 
Northrop. For the newcomers, 
this means changing from junior 
high to high school and getting 
used to a whole new system of 
classes, new teachers and new 
friends. 

One of the differences ex- 
pressed by a freshman was 
“There is more freedom, no more 
leaving in rows from the cafe- 


teria.”” She added, “It is more 
crowded than my _ previous 
school.” 


Not all the freshmen had 
problems getting around a lar- 
ger school, but there were a few 
standing still in the middle of 


the hallway, looking on the 
backs of their Northrop folders, 
trying to figure out where their 
next class was. 

When asked if they minded 
being at the “bottom” of the 
classes, it didn’t seem to bother 
the freshmen, although some 
admitted that they couldn’t wait 
until they were seniors. 

One of the major thoughts 
voiced was, “It was not as frigh- 
tening to find my classes as I 
thought it was going to be,” as 
one freshman said. 

The freshmen are getting along 
fine and the number of them 
walking into wrong classes has 
been held to a minimum as they 
learn their way through the 
halls of Northrop High School, 
the biggest school in “The Fort”’. 


Guitar Lessons 


EXPERT REPAIR OF ANY TYPE ELECTRIC 
INSTRUMENT OR AMPLIFIER 


Fender... 
Yamaha... 


Bose... 


1701 N. HARRISON 


The Joy of Pre-registration-A Necessary Evil 


Does this look familiar to 
you? 

“Step 1: Receive registration 
card, verify and complete reverse 
side before taking another step-- 
orelse. Step 2: Receive program 
card and count number of mis- 
takes in class schedule. Step 3: 
Take tests to determine whether 
enrollee is animal, vegetable or 
mineral... .” 

Well, this is an exaggeration, 
but some students might agree 


_ that it resembles the Northrop 


pre-registration procedure. This 
“process that students enrol: 


Ww 


ling at Northrop must go 
through, and it is as fun and 
easy as filling out a tax form or 
driving with your eyes closed. 
The pre-registering student ar- . 

rives at school early, hoping to 
beat the crowds --and ends up in 
a long line of students who had 
hoped to do the same thing. 
The line, of course, moves slow- 
ly, and it seems that no matter 
how far you’ve gone, there are 
always more people in front of 
you than behind. Finally, a 
point of minor interest looins 
ahead--the new folde.s. The 


what you hadin mina, put com- 
pared to last year’s old, beat-up 
folder, it looks pretty good, 
doesn’t it? 

Not far from there is the 
“high point’’ of the whole thing-- 
the 1.D. pictures, a source of 
merriment to everyone, especial- 
ly to those whose photographs 
resemble mug shots. After that, 


the line moves just a bit faster, 


and eventually you receive your 
locker assignment, which is usual- 
ly in the hall farthest from your 
classes, and your combination, 
which often works better on 


own. 
Finally, you reach the last 
few stations, which consist most- 
ly of people selling spirit items 
and other such things. After 

getting through there, you can 

try out your locker combination, 
talk to friends or go home. But 
wait! Usually there is some- 

thing to look forward to during 
pre-registration—-the yearbooks. 

But wouldn’t you know, things 
didn’t work out this year and 
students have been deprived of 
the one true joy of pre-registra- 
tion until this month, in order 


A ey 


JBL... 
New and Used Instruments! 


‘Triad 


AUDIO SYSTEMS INC. 


MXR... 


runner-up boys’ baseball team 
and the state champion girls’ 
track team. 

Pre-registration is a bother, 
but keep this in mind: Once 
you’re done, you won’t have to 
go through the whole mess 
again--until next year. 


GIRLS GOLF 
TODAY AT NOON 


NOREHROP 
INVITATIONAL ! 
at COLONIAL OAKS! 


Sports 
Northrop Routs 


By Paul Dove 

‘On Friday, September 11 the 
Northrop Bruins met the Concor- 
dia Cadets at Zollner Stadium in 
both teams’ opening SAC con- 
test of the season. Northrop 
routed the Cadets 49-7 on the 
powers of seven touchdowns. 

The Bruins played without 
the services. of Bruce Trigg in 
this contest. ‘rey tallied 11 
first downs, ran the ball 45 times 
for 347 yards, completed 3.of 9 
passes for 36 yards and no inter- 
ceptions, fumbled the ball twice 
and punted once for a 29 yard 
average. 

Quarterback Gregg Otter o- 
pened the scoring on a one yard 


run behind center Mike Plank 

and guard Steve Blackburn. The 
extra-point conversion failed and 
the score was 6-0. Concordia 
scored on the ensuing kick-off 

to tie the score at 6-6, the extra- 
point was good making the score 
7-6 after one stanza. Mike Mad- 
den scored on a 13-yard sweep 

and put the Bruins ahead to'stay. 
Madden scored the tw9-point con 


version to make the score 14-7. 


‘Senior fullback John Feichter 
scored on a nine-yard run off 
of a fake field goal to make the 
score 20-7, Sean Gorman added 


Harr 
By Todd Churchward 

The 1981 boys cross country 
team is off and tunning and 
at this point they are ranked 
third in the state. The Harriers 
are paced by senior Scott Mad- 
dox who finished seventh in 
the state meet last year. 

The team opened their season 
on Saturday, August 29, as they 
finished second in the Snider 
Hokum Harem. Second-ranked 
DeKalb defeated the Bruins by 
70 seconds overall. 

On Thursday, September 3, 
Northrop raced against East No- 
ble and DeKalb. They defeated 
East Noble but lost to DeKalb 
25-30. Scott Maddox finished 
third with junior teammate Pat 
Rice coming ii fifth. After 


Coach Barrie Peterson yells words of enco 


Shank. 


the PAT to make the score 21-7 


_ Madden opened the scoring 
in the third quarter, scoring an 
a 20-yard option play and Sean 
Gorman converted the PAT to 
make the score 28-7 after three 
stanzas. Otter scored on a 
quarterback sneak over Plank 
and Blackburn. 

Eric Jackson scored on a one 
yard run and Gorman added 
the extra-point and the score 
was 42-7. Jackson scored again 
on a 19-yard option play and 
Gorman added the PAT to make 
the final score 49-7. 

_ Madden led the Bruin rush- 
ing attack, carrying the ball 17 
times for 175 yards, and Eric 
Jackson rolled up 89 vards all‘in 


_ the last quarter. Northrop’s de- 


fense gave up 52 yards, recovered 
four fumbles and Blake Geer ad- 
ded an interception. which led 

to the Bruins’ fourth touchdown. 


The Bruins’ offensive line also 
controlled the line of scrimmage 


throughout the game. The win 
improved their record to 2-1 
overall and 1-0 in SAC play. 

The Bruins opened their sea- 
son at Elkhart Memorial and 
won 20-6. This is the first time 


Ranked 


taking a five-day break, the Bru- 
ins ran against and defeated 
Wayne and Elmhurst. Maddox 
won the race while sophomore 
Rod Jones came in second. 

On Saturday, September 12 
the team had the chance to 
run against DeKalb in the Bruin 
Invitational. Scott Maddox won 
the senior race and finished 
third overall. Maddox closed 
in 17 seconds on DeKalb’s top 
runner, Ron Pepple. 

Although Northrop has yet 
to defeat DeKalb this season, 
Northrop coach Barrie Peterson 
definitely thinks they can beat 
them. Peterson reminds people 
that there is still plenty of time 
left in this season and that 
DeKalb is not the only tough 


uragement to junior Tom 
photo by Jeff Szobody 


that a Northrop varsity football 
team has defeated a Charger 
team. 


Senior tailback Bruce Trigg 
rolled up 141 yards rushing as the 
team rushed for 253 yards. Greg 
Otter completed two of eight 
passing attempts for 20 yards, 
one touchdown and no intercep- 
tions. Ron Retherford picked 


off three Charger passes, return- 
ing one 37 yards for a touch- 
down. Retherford’s three thefts 
set a school record for the most 
interceptions in one game. John 
Feichter scored on an 11-yard 
dash on_a fake field goal. Tim 
Tom was on the recéiving end of 
Otter’s touchdown pass. 

On September 4, the Bruins 
hosted the Richmond Red Devils 
;in a hard-fought game. 
Trigg scored the lone Bruin 
touchdown and rolled up 96 

yards rushing. fhe Bruins los 
the ballgame 26-7. 
evened their record at 1-1. 


Greg Otter commented on 


how the team will do this year. 


“This year’s team is probably 
one of Northrop’s best. We all 
have worked hard all summer 
long preparing for this season. 
I think we’re going to be the 
team to beat in Fort Wayne. I 


Third 


team in Indiana. When asked 
if Scott Maddox can beat Ron 
Pepple, Peterson replied, ‘““When 
Scott is properly motivated he 
can run with anybody in the 


peterson went on to comm- 
ent on the teams chance to win 
the state title. “J think po- 
tentially this year’s team has 
the best chance to succeed since 
the 1976 team. That was the 
team that we felt had the best 
opportunity to win the state 
meet. We feel that this team is 
as good or better than the °76 
team.” : 


The Harriers will travel to 
New Prairie on Saturday, where 
Peterson hopes to bring home 
the first place trophy for the 
first time in Northrop history. ~ 


Bruce 


The loss 
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think with this year’s line we 
can have a good passing attack.” 
Coach Doerffler commented 
on how the season has gone so 
far. ‘‘I am very happy the way 
the first three games have 
gone,” said Doerffler. When 


asked how the team played 
against Concordia he said, “You 
don’t measure performance by 
_ the score on the scoreboard. 
You measure it by effort on the 
field, and our kids gave 110% 
effort on the field against Con- 


t 


the action. 


Netmen 


As Senior tailback Bruce Trigg turns the 
corner a fallen Richmond player watches 
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oncordia 49- 


cordia.”” He added, “Everybody 
got to play and every young man 
made a contribution to a win- 
ning cause. The rest of the sea- 
son is going to be taken game 
by game and we'll rise to the 
occasion every game.” Doerffler 
also said that talk is cheap and 
performance is what counts. 

The next contest for the — 
Bruins is this Saturday at 7:30 _ 
against the Elmhurst Trojans at 


Wayne High School. 


Grab 


Early Victories 


by Matt Lucas 

The Boys’ Varsity Tennis Team 
has started the 1981 season on a 
winning note as they have won 
three of their first four matches. 
Their only loss of the season so 
far has been at the hands of Sni- 


der. : 
The Bruins got their first con- 


ference win when they traveled 

to Wayne High School on Tues- 
day, September eighth. Among 
the winners were senior Pepe 


- Fagan and junior Troy’ Little 


who won both of their matches 
in straight sets. Also among 
the winners was the doubles 

team of senior Mike Long and 
sophomore Mark Fagan. 


_ The varsity netmen grabbed 
their second SAC win on Thurs- 
day, September tenth as they rip- 
ped the Redskins of Northside. 
Pepe Fagan continued his win- 

ning ways as he dropped only 
one game to his opponent during 
his match, upping his personal 
record to four wins and no losses" 
Freshman Steve Flowers grabbed 
his first win of the season as he 
rolled to a straight set win. 
Troy Little also came out on top 
as he took his match in two sets. 
The Mike Long-Mark Fagan duo 
brought their record to four wins 
and no losses. 


On Friday, September fourth 


the Bruins went to Warsaw to 
play a non-conference match and 
trimmed the Tigers 3-2. Pepe 
Fagan came away victorious again 
after finding himself tied one set 
apiece with his opponent going 
into the third and decisive set. 


Troy Little also proved to be 
too much for his ppponent as 
he beat him in straight sets. 
Mike Long and Mark Fagan were 
also winners 6-3,6-4. i 
On September third the Bruins 
dropped a close one to rival Sni- 
der 3-2. The winners included 
Pepe Fagan, Mike Long and Mark 
Fagan. : 
The doubles team of Mike 
Long and Mark Fagan, along 
with singles player Pepe Fagan, 
are the only players on the squad 
who remain undefeated. Head 


CoachUim Keim feels Pepe Fagan — 


has the potential to go far. “I 
consider him the second toughest 
player in the city. The only 
man with the upper hand is 
Southside’s junior Brad Fenner.” 

The Boys Reserve Team fe- 
cord stands at three wins and one 
loss. Triple winners include the 
doubles team of senior Dave 
Henry and junior Matt Lucas. 
Double winners include seniors 
Mike Moya and Scott Leydon, 


along with freshman Tom Steitz. 


wr i 
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Northrop High School 


Williams: “Good 


Fellow Bruins: 

We welcome those of you who 
are new to Northrop. We feel 
that you will enjoy Brown and 
Orange country. First and fore- 
most we hope that you work 

ard in your classes to insure 
that you gain everything possible 
from each subject. We also hope 
that you become involved in any 
of the tremendous number of 
extra-curricular offerings includ- 
ing music, athletics, speech, and 
club activities. Students who 
become involved in various activ- 
ities usually enjoy and appreciate 
their high school experience 
more than those who do not. 

Some individuals feel that 
your high school years are only ~ 
la preparation process for the 
future. Though properly pre- 
paring yourself for a job or 
further education .is vitally 
important, high school will be 
four years of your life which 
you will always remember. If 
you approach these years in a 
positive and productive manner, 


high school will not only be a 
preparation, but an experience 
which you will always appreciate 
as some of the most enjoyable 
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Luck” 


Good luc 


years of your life. 
to each of you. 
H. Douglas Williams 
Principal 


_ Weicker Replaces Drugs and Tardiness 


Wuye.y 
AY ie 
“ a bs is il i 


by Scott Corbin 


_ will be a big emphasis on stop- 


John Weicker, Northrop High 


: ping drugs and tardies this year. 
School Dean of Boys, said there S 


“What we did last year was not 
a one shot deal,’’ commented 


Bruin Briefs 


Thompson Announces NM Semi-finalists 


Mrs. Madeleine Thompson, English department head, has announced 
that seniors Melanie Eberhart, Greg Fisher and Lisa Houseman 
are National Merit semi-finalists. This is based on their PSAT 
scores from last fall. Semi-finalists are chosen from the top half 
of one percent of all PSAT scores across the United States. 

(Details in the October 2 issue of What’s Bruin?) 


_ Area Rezoned 


In June of 1981, the Fort Wayne Community Schools Board 
of Trustees met and decided to change the boundaries pertaining 
to the enrollment of Northrop High School and North Side High 
School. ; 

This transition will begin during the 1982-83 school year and 
will affect current Northwood eighth graders. H. Douglas Williams 
explained, “Our student population will decrease by 60 students 
for the next four years.” He added that the only reason for the 
change is the overcrowding at Northrop. 


Parking Lot Repaved 
_ Northrop’s ten-year-old parking lot was recently repaved. The 
blacktop was done by Reith Riley Construction Company of 
Fort Wayne. 

According to Mr. John Weicker, assistant to the principal, ap- 
proximately $350 of the bill is being paid by receipts from two 


- reckless driving tickets issued on school property last year. 


Marking of the parking spaces is being done by the Dapps 
Company. Students are asked to take notice of the designated 
parking spaces for staff, visitors and the handicapped in the front 
row of the lot. According to school officials, vehicles in these 
areas will be towed, 


Senior Pictures 


Senior retake pictures will be September 25, 
for seniors who missed the first sitting. 

Second sitting for seniors who -did not like their pictures will 
be made up on the dates of retakes for a fee of five dollars, which 
is refundable if the pictures are purchased. Students may sign 
up September 23, 24 and 25 in the Commons during study hall, 


28, 29 and 30 


~ junch mods or before and after school. 


Dis cipline ae reas Te Ce ee 4 i 
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Weicker about this year’s disci- 
pline policy. 

“The only kind of drugs on 
your person, in your locker, or 
in your vehicle must be pre- 
scribed by a doctor, and you 
must notify student services that 
they are in your possession.” 

“The police officers and ed- 
ucators are demanding that 
something be done about drug 
problems in schools.” Already 
this school year this is showing 
up with ten students (five from 
South Side and five from the 
Regional Vocational Center) 
being arrested on drug charges 
“in what Fort Wayne narcotics 
officers called a first of a series 
of raids aimed at students using 
drugs on school property,” ac- 
cording to the Journal-Gazette. 
“The city ,vice and narcotics 
officers,” Mr. Weicker went on, 

“are going to target drug users and 
sellers on school property.” 

He continued,“The drug in- 
dustry is an 81 billion dollar 
industry, which is three times 
the size of the IBM corporation.” 
To wipe out this problem, 
people are first looking to cor- 
rect it. in the schools. “There 
is a great deal of interest in what 
we did at Northrop starting in 
1978 through the bust last year. 
Really until what we did... there 
hadn’t been alot done.” Mr. 
Weicker also said that he thought 
there would be more use of 
undercover students in other 
schools. 

“T honestly believe that dis- 
cipline is the key to success,” 
stated Mr. Weicker. ‘There is 
a time and a place for everything. 
School is a place for learning, 
not for play. And believe it or 
not, I sincerely care about each 
and every student at this school.” 


s 


Price — 35 cents 


‘What’s Bruin?’ Announces 
Editorial Policy 


’ The purpose of What’s Bruin? is (1) to provide a forum 


for student expression; (2) to giye the student what he 
wants and needs to know; (3) to provide a learning ex- 
perience for journalism students. Our staff subscribes to 
the American Society of Newspaper Editors’ Code of Ethics, 
which demand fair, impartial, accurate, truthful and respon- 
sible journalism. 

No laws exist restricting the use of profanity, but we 
realize that certain words may offend our readers. The 
words “damn” and “hell” are not considered profane by 
most standards in this community. If a reporter feels that 
a profanity is necessary to portray the personality of a 
person he is interviewing, the profanity will be allowed. 
Reporters should take notice that such privileges should not 
be abused by repeated use of profane words. Quotes im- 
portant to a particular story will not be deleted because 
of profanity. 

The editor in chief, managing editors and page editors 
shall decide what goes into What’s Bruin?. The editor in 
chief shall have the final decision on content. We retain 


our right to choose content and te determine priority of 
stories. 


All stories should be written 
Bruin? staff. However, we encourage contributions from the 


student body, faculty and administration in the form of 
letters to the editor. 


Editorials should be the consensus of the editorial board 
Opinion articles must carry the name of, the author. Ed- 
itorial topics will be determined by the editor in chief, 


by members of the What's 


pe editor for editorials and features, and the assistant 
Ona Tews pene aS, ny Editorial opinion. should pot appear 
If this is done, the opinion should be clearly designated 
as such by the words “Analysis”, “Commentary” or “Opinion”. 

What’s Bruin? will endeavor to represent all viewpoints 
in controversial news stories. Editorials and Opinions should 
also be fair. What’s Bruin? will not endorse political can- 
didates. 

Being a forum for student expression, we encourage and 
will give adequate space in each issue for publishing letters 
to the editor. All letters must be signed in order to be 
considered for publication. Letters should be between 200- 
300 words in length and may be edited for length, grammar 
and punctuation. We will not print any letter that is libelous, 
obscene, or has a potential for disrupting the educational 
process. 

What's Bruin? will not run gossip columns, song ded- 
ications, popularity polls or student most-and-best contests, 
because their news value is questionable. 

We will review professional artists who perform in the 
Fort Wayne area, as well as books, records, movies, plays 
and musical performances, including those that take place 
in the school. Reviewers should be familiar with the sub- 
ject they are reviewing. 

Major stories and opinions will carry bylines. 
(stories less than 150 words) will not have bylines. 

What’s Bruin? will emphasize news that pertains to North- 
rop, be it national, state, local ‘or merely schoo!-hased. 
Appropriateness of stories will be based on whether the 
student wants or needs to know the information contained. 


News briefs 


Controversial news stories will be fair, two-sided and unbiased. 
Feature _—_ stories are articles that can focus on anything. 
Features that are closely related to news or sports stories 
may be included on those pages. Features shoud be in- 
formational and/or entertaining. 

Errors will be corrected in the following issue. Corrections 
should be placed so they will be seen as much as the original 
story. 

Illustrations can greatly enhance the newspaper. Therefore, 
the use of photographs, cartoons and drawings is encouraged. 
Photographs that would be embarassing should not be used 
if another is available. Cartoons and drawings should be 
of high artistic quality. All illustrations should be in good 


taste. 
Upcoming 


September 19 — Fort Wayne Marching Festival 
22 — Freshman Mother's Breakfast - cafeteria 


22 — Northrop Music Parents Association Fruit 
5 Sale 
23 — Junior Achievement Day 

28-30 — Freshman Class Elections 


iBy Jim Billings 

Edito’ in Chiet 
| First impressions are hard 
to erase. 

Many of you are now get- 
ting your first impression of 
“What’s Bruin?”. Transfer 
students are probably compar- 
ing it to their last high school’s 
paper and freshmen are un- 
doubtedly impressed by a 
school paper with photographs. 
The rest of you are probably 
wondering if things will be any 
different this year. 

Plans for this year’s paper 
started last spring, when staff 
members submitted applica- 
tions for positions this year. 
In these applications, several 
staffers outlined their opinions 
on policies we should take this 
year In July, I and several 
pk the an- 
i} — 


nual Ball State Journalism 
Workshop in Muncie. I don’t 
know about the photographers, 
but the intense, week-long ses- 
sior was of great help to me. 

The staff has been reorgan- 
ized so that we now have an 
editor in chief'and two mana- 
ging editors, in addition to the 
four assistant editors. This 
will help us get papers out 
more regularly and with greater 
professionalism. 

But, you probably don’t 
care about how our staff oper- 
ates. You want to know what 
you'll get out of your news- 
paper that you paid for. We: 
have some new features, like 
photo-opinions and movie and 
concert reviews that we hope 
will interest you. We will em- 
phasize stories about Northrop 
that will keep you infcrmed. 
Our opinion pags yn’t there to 


And now for something 
completely different... 


Preach at you; we’ll raise some 
new ideas and make you think 
a bit. We'll even provide some 
entertainment. 


Our editorial policy on page : 


one says that one reason for 
the existence of ‘What’s 
Bruin?” is to be a “forum for 
student expression”. That’s 
what it’s all about; to get you, 
the reader, involved. Our let- 
ters column gives you the op- 
portunity to voice your opin- 
ion to the whole school. We 
strongly encourage letters to 
the editor. Criticize us if you 
want to. That’s the only way 


we'll know if we’re doing our 
job right. 


hamburger commercial, ““We do 
it all for you.” It’s your school, 
it’s your paper. 


In the words of a famous 


Enjoy it. 


Drinking, Driving or Dying-It’s the 


Choice You Have to Make — 


By Janet Yoss 


It’s 12:45 am. The party’s 
over. As he says good-bye, he 


gulps down one last beer, then 
-heads outside to his car. 


The air outside feels refresh- 


Dibaunl* 13 "efea ep PA Mp. Se 


: ; s head-not 
that he’s drunk-but some fresh 
air can’t hurt. 


How could he be drunk? He 


eening, So whats the robe 
? oblem? 
Yeah, he may have to drive a 
little faster to get home by his 
1:00 a.m. curfew. But he’s 
me ee Me ent Becey 
J i ina 

be different. Tonight he alt 
becoue a statistic 

The above scene, or one sim- 
ilar to it, happens ali too often 
in the United States. About 
25,000 times a year too often. 
That’s how many people lose 
their lives in alchohol- related 
accidents on US. highways every 
year. : 
Drunk driving is the number 
one killer of men and women 
in their teens. Over 4,000 
teens lose their lives in alchohol 
related accidents each year. 
Another 20,000 are crippled 
for life. 

Despite all the rumors, alchohol 
is still the number one choice 
of drugs among teens, so chan- 
ces are good you may someday 
have to decide whether to get 
into a car being driven by a 


drunk driver. Someday you may 


be that drunk driver. 


If you choose to drink, think 
beforehand. Eat first, to have 


something in your stomach to 


siow down the rate of absorp- 


tion. Drink slowly, and know 


“‘what’ you’re drinking-and how 


long before you can expect it 
to hit you. 


Set a limit, and stop a few 


Ld neem hafnen poo 4 12, 


And most important, be honest 


with yourself. If you know you've 


had too much to drink, don’t 


drive. The decision to get in or. 


stay out of that car mav he the 


most important. you'll. 
ever tare rtantone youll —— _ 


Bruins Say ‘No’ 
to Traffic Lights 


By Jeff Redding 

How many of you have had 
to wait five or ten minutes while 
trying to get into the parking 
lot from Coldwater Road? Have 
you ever thought, “Gee, why 
don’t they put a traffic light out 
there?” We at ‘“What’s Bruin?” 
have thought this and we de- 
cided to find out what you, the 
student, thought. 

I interviewed fifty students 
at Northrop to find out what 
the general feelings about traf- 
fic lights were. Twenty-two 
students felt that the lights were 
necessary. Said Junior Tom 
Christen, “When it gets closer 
to school starting in the mor- 
nings, traffic gets real thick out 
there end’it’s harder to get in.” 
Kighteen of those saying yes 
drive to school regularly. 

A response of “No” came 
from twenty-six students. Most 
seemed to feel that there 
wouldn’t be any benefit. Forest 
Joslin, a senior, said, “It’s not 


worth the time and money for 
the city to put them in. If 
there were many accidents, it 


’ would be a lot different.” Junior 


Jeff Moore also thought the 
lights unnecessary, but for dif- 
ferent reasons. He said, “‘A lot 
of people would think it was a 
burden to wait for the light.” 
Twenty of the students answer- 
ing no ride the bus or ride with 
a friend. : y 

I feel that although a traffic 
light would be a great luxury, it 
would interferé with the existing 
light at the intersection of Cook 
and Coldwater Roads. And if a 
traffic light was put there, it 
would not be too long before 
people would complain about 
the entrance on Cook Road. 
Who knows where it would end? 
Northrop is a large school and 
traffic is one of the many prob- 
‘ems we are going to need to 
eal with. 
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Blivzard. Leppard Roar 


Through Fort 


By John Kane 


Franke . Park’s Foellinger: 


Theater was the site of the 
Summit City’s latest rock con- 
cert featuring Ozzy Osbourne 
and ‘the Blizzard of Ozz and 
Def Leppard, two up-and-com- 
ing British heavy-metal bands. 
Instead of the large confines 
of the Memorial Coliseum, the 
concert was held at the much 
smaller Foellinger Theater. 
This resulted in nine dollar tic- 
ket prices and a rather small 
crowd (approximately 1500). 
However, the Theater is an ex- 
cellent house for rock-n-roll. 
The view is fine from almost 


every position and the sound is_ 


better than shows at the Coli- 
seum. But these notes seemed 
very trivial while watching the 
bands that performed that 
night. 

Def Leppard, a very young 
(ages: 17 to 22) hard rocking 
band who survived Britain’s in- 
creasing dislike for heavy-me- 
tal, opened the show to a wild- 
ly appreciative audience. Their 
roots are in the Led Zeppelin- 
Black Sabbath-Deep Purple. 
realm of late sixties and early 
seventies rock, and they came 
off as a talented, energetic, 
and, unfortunately, unimagina- 
tive stereotype of the former 
bands. 

Def Leppard played for 
close to an hour, in which they 
featured some of the best ma- 


terial off their two albums. — 


Without Jetting up on the 
steam once, they showcased a 
very hard type of rock-n-roll 


that is hard to find in young © 


bands these days. With a little 
more writing experience, these 
guys will probably blow away 
most of the rock-n-roll bands © 
formed in the late seventies- 
early eighties period. 

After a reasonably short in- 
termission, Ozzy Osbourne and 
his band, the Blizzard of Ozz, 
took the stage. Osbourne’s 
popularity as vocalist for Black 
Sabbath for nine years has 
managed to stay with him, as 
reflected in the peace signs the 
audience offered in response to 
Ozzy’s favorite hand expres- 
sion (dating back to the days 
of the Vietnam War and ‘“‘Gen- 
erals. gathered in _ their 
masses... .”?). : 

But ol’ Ozzy was rather up- 
stage d that night by his incredi- 
ble band. The power trio that 
makes up the Blizzard of Ozz 
are Tommy Aldredge (ex of 
Black Oak Arkansas and the 
Pat Travers Group) on drums, 
Randy Rhodes on guitar, and 


Rudy from Puerto Rico (sorry, 
but I could not catch his last 
name) on bass. 

Aldredge was the real show- 
stopper. His solo was nothing 
short of superb. His style is 
heavily influenced by playing 


two bass drums (and playing 
them right, like Cozy Powell 
and Simon Phillips) instead of 
one, and he stuck to the 
double bass for most of his 
solo, much to the amusement 
and applause of the audience. 
Midway through the solo, he 
tossed his sticks into the crowd 
assembled at the stage and tore 
into his set with his bare hands, 
a la John Bonham. With all 


_ four limbs flailing away with 


animal-like ferocity, Aldredge 
made those moments the high- 
light of the concert, 

Rhodes and Rudy proved to 
be. a great team on the stringed 
instruments. For a fairly 
young guitarist, Rhodes’ style 
is pretty advanced. His soloing 
never became boring or redun- 
dant, and his rhythm playing 
was more than adequate. 
Rudy, however, was the real 
surprise. A highly accomplished 
bassist (with enough talent to 
play more than just one note 
per chord), Rudy certainly as- 


_ tonished all the musicians in 


the crowd by playing his bass 

with his left hand over the 

neck at times. This technique 

is incredibly difficult, as it re- 

quires learning to play the 

left hand patterns backwards, 

reversing the finger positions. 

And he sure wasn’t pansying — 
around when he did it, either. 
For non-musicians, this can be 
comparable to writing upside- 
downs Warren i 


Mr. Osbourne himself was _ 


in fine form,-even if he did 
show some signs of aging. 
Osbourne has a very good 
voice, full of projection and 


range, and he made good use | 


of his tools that night. He 
also tried his best to whip the 
audience into a frenzy by im- 
ploring them to clap their 
hands on almost every song 
and jumping about as wildly as 
his road-weary body would al- 
low him to. 

The Blizzard of O2zz’s repe- 
toire included such songs as 
“Mr. Crowley”, “Crazy Train”, 
and others off their first al- 
bum; a couple of songs from 
their unreleased second album 
(due out in October); and some 


Black Sabbath classics such as 


“Tron Man”, ‘‘Tomorrow’s 
Dream’’, and the show-ending 
encore ‘“‘Paranoid”. They ran 
through their set with the 
tightness and expertise one sel- 
domly sees in such a new band. 
(Incidentally, guitarist Rhodes 
is the only member of the band 
who appeared on the first al- 
bum with Ozzy.) 

All in all, the August 27 
concert was a breath of fresh 
air for the heavy-metal fans of 
Fort Wayne. These bands cur- 
rently are very hot, and you 


should watch for them in the | 


future. 
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Freshmen: A Student's - Eye View 


By Janet Ausbury ~ 4 

For two years now, freshmen 
have attended Northrop. High 
School. The sophomores, jun- 
iors and seniors have had time 
to get used to sharing lockers, 
overcrowded halls and other 
problems that arrived with the 
freshmen. But do the freshmen 
really fit in? Have the older 
students really accepted the idea 
of sharing their school with kids 
who used to be classified as 
“junior high”? 


The answer is largely a mat- - 


ter of opinion, and it varies with 
each student: One girl, a senior, 
stated: “Freshmen don’t fit in 
because they are not normal. 
human beings.” On a more 
serious note she added, “‘Fresh- 

men aren’t old enough to be in 

high school. They’re not ready 

to handle it. They’re too young! 
They just don’t fit in.” 

‘The freshman class obviously 


has its detractors, but it also has 
its defenders. Sophomore Kim 
Simpson complained, “‘I get up- 
set when older kids put down 
freshmen. They were freshmen 
once, too.” But do the fresh- 
men differ from the older classes 
in any way? “I don’t think so,” 
said Kim. ‘Sometimes you can’t 
even tell if they’re freshmen or 
not. They don’t seem any 
different.” 


Daddy’s Money: a Place for Teens To Have Fun 


by Janet Yoss 


Daddy’s Money is. a new 
“«ynder-21” nightclub located off 
highway 30E. Since its opening 
in July, Daddy’s Money has been 

-a favorite of the 16-18 group. 

The club’s set-up is similar 
to that of a horseshoe. The 
D.J.’s booth is set up on astage 
with a dance floor directly in 


front of it. On either side there 
are tables, and a concession stand 


in the back. The food includes 

pizza, junkfood such as potato 
chips, and basic soft drinks. 
- They serve non-alcholic bever- 


ages like pina coladas and near — 


beer. i 
Manager Brian Kennedy says 


the “club plays half rock and» 


, 


Eig 33 Te ey 


half contemporary music. Du- — 
ying the week, there's D.J. Dave 


Miller, and on week-ends there’s 
a live band. One of the crowd’s 
favorites seems to be the F.B.C. 
band who played there a few 
weeks ago. A coming attraction 
‘includes a band called the Rock= 


ets. 

The cover charge is $3.7 5 for 
non-members and $2.50 fon 
members. A member may bring 


a guest for $2.50. A member- 


ship costs $5 and is good for 
the entire year.. There are curr 


ently 1600 members. Manager 


Kennedy enconrages member- 
ship to discourage riff-raff. 
“We don’t want anyone to feel 
intimidated here at the club”, he 


says. 
Recently Daddy’s Money :. 
sponsored an evening for Wayne 


‘High School’s band. Every band 


member was admitted -for a dol- 
lar. 

Kennedy says the club would 
be more than happy to sponsor 
other school events such as 
Wayne’s in the future. 


Daddy’s Money--the new nightclub designed 
for teens. Photo by Charlotte Atherton 


Some students choose not to 
take sides but to place them- 
selves more toward the middle of 
the two extremes. One junior 
based her opinions on her past 
experiences as one of the first 
freshmen to attend Northrop. 
“J liked being a freshman here,” 
she said. “I had no problem 
fitting into Northrop. I don’t 
mind the freshmen.” However, 
she did acknowledge the fact 


that Northrop has gotten pretty 
crowded in the last two years. 
“The only problem with the 
freshmen,” she admitted, “Gs 
having to share lockers.” 

How well do freshmen fit into 
Northrop? After two years, 
students still don’t agree on the 
answer. The freshmen, however, 
are now a part of Northrop just 
like the rest of us. We can cer- 
tainly agree on one thing: 
Freshmen are here to stay! 


Freshmen Speak out on Northrop 


Northrop is Crowded, 
but It’s All Right 


By Alan Kelso 

Another year has started at 
Northrop High School. That 
means that this is the third year 
that freshmen have attended 
Northrop. For the newcomers, 
this means changing from junior 
high to high school and getting 
used to a whole new system of 
classes, new teachers and new 
friends. 

One of the differences ex- 
pressed by a freshman was 
“There is more freedom, no more 
leaving in rows from the cafe- 


teria.” She added, “It is more 
crowded than my _ previous 
school.” 


Not all the freshmen had 
problems getting around a lar- 
ger school, but there were a few 
standing still in the middle of 


the hallway, looking on the 
backs of their Northrop folders, 
trying to figure out where their 
next class was. 

When asked if they minded 
being at the “bottom” of the 
classes, it didn’t seem to bother 
the freshmen, although some 
admitted that they couldn’t wait 
until they were seniors. 

One of the major thoughts 
voiced was, “It was not as frigh- 
tening to find my classes as I 
thought it was going to be,” as 
one freshman said: 

The freshmen are getting along 
fine and the number of them 
walking into wrong classes has 
been held to a minimum as they 
learn their way through the 
halls of Northrop High School, 
the biggest school in “The Fort”. 


Guitar Lessons 


EXPERT REPAIR OF ANY TYPE ELECTRIC 
INSTRUMENT OR AMPLIFIER 


Fender... 
Yamaha... 


Bose... 


JBL... 
New and Used Instruments! 


MXR... 


Weiad 


AUDIO SYSTEMS INC. 


1701 N. HARRISON 


The Joy of Pre-registration-A Necessary Evil 


By Jill Ausbury 
Does this look familiar to 
you? 

_ “Step 1:_ Receive registration 
card, verify and complete reverse 
side before taking another step-- 
orelse. Step 2: Receive program 
card and count number of mis- 
takes in class schedule. Step 3: 
Take tests to determine whether 


- enrollee is animal, vegetable or 


mineral .... 

Well, this is an exaggeration, 
but some students might agree 
that it resembles the Northrop 


: pre-registration procedure. This 


aes ‘is a process. that students enrol-. 


ling at Northrop must go 
through, and it is as fun and 
easy as filling out a tax form or 
driving with your eyes closed. 
The pre-registering student ar- 
rives at school early, hoping to 
beat the crowds --and ends up in 
a long line of students who had 
hoped to do the same thing. 
The line, of course, moves slow- 
ly, and it seems that no matter 
how far you’ve gone, there are 
always more people in front of 
you than behind. Finally, a 
point of minor interest loons 
ahead--the new folde.s. The 


cover design: may. not, be quite... 


what you had in mina, put com- 
pared to last year’s old, beat-up 
folder, it looks pretty good, 
doesn’t it? : 
Not far from there is the 
“high point” of the whole thing-- 
the I.D. pictures, a source of 
merriment to everyone, especial- 
ly to those whose photographs 
resemble mug shots. After that, 
the line moves just a bit faster, 
and eventually you receive your 
locker assignment, which is usual- 
ly in the hall farthest from your 
classes, and your combination, 
which often works better on 


LVOKS Eee OS 


own. 
Finally, you reach the. last 
few stations, which consist most- 
ly of people selling spirit items 
and other such things. After 

getting through there, you can 
try out your locker combination, 
talk to friends or go home. But 
wait! Usually there is some- 

thing to look forward to during 
pre-registration--the yearbooks. 

But wouldn’t you know, things 
didn’t work out this year and 
students have been deprived of 
the one true joy of pre-registra- 
tion until this month, in order 


* 


to include stories on the state 


runner-up boys’ baseball team 
and the state champion girls’ 
track team. 

Pre-registration is a bother, 
but keep this in mind: Once 
you’re done, you won’t have to 
go through the whole mess 
again--until next year. 


GIRLS GOLF 
TODAY AT NOON 


NORBHROP 
INVITATIONAL ! 
at COLONIAL OAKS! 
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Northrop Routs Concordia 49- 7 


By Paul Dove 

‘On Friday, September 11 the 
Northrop Bruins met the Concor- 
dia Cadets at Zollner Stadium in 
both teams’ opening SAC con- 
test of the season. Northrop 
routed the Cadets 49-7 on the 
powers of seven touchdowns. 

The Bruins played without 
the services of Bruce Trigg in 
this contest. ‘ney tallied 11 
first downs, ran the ball 45 times 
for 347 yards, completed 3.of 9 
passes for 36 yards and no inter- 
ceptions, fumbled the ball twice 
and punted once for a 29 yard 
average. 

Quarterback Gregg Otter o- 
pened the scoring on a one yard 


run behind center Mike Plank 

and guard Steve Blackburn. The 
extra-point conversion failed and 
the score was 6-0. Concordia 
scored on the ensuing kick-off 

to tie the score at 6-6, the extra- 
point was good making the score 
7-6 after one stanza. Mike Mad- 
den scored on a 13-yard sweep 

and put the Bruins ahead to stay. 
Madden scored the two-point con 


version to make the score 14-7. 


Senior fullback John Feichter 
scored on a nine-yard run off 
of a fake field goal to make the 
score 20-7, Sean Gorman added 


Harrier: 
By Todd Churchward 

The 1981 boys cross country 
team is off and :unning and 
at this point they are ranked 
third in the state. The Harriers 
are paced by senior Scott Mad- 
dox who finished seventh in 
the state meet last year. 

The team opened their season 
on Saturday, August 29, as they 
finished second in the Snider 
Hokum Harem. Second-ranked 
DeKalb defeated the Bruins by 
70 seconds overall. 

On Thursday, September 3, 
Northrop raced against East No- 
ble and DeKalb. They defeated 
East Noble but lost to DeKalb 
25-30. Scott Maddox finished 
third with junior teammate Pat 
Rice coming ii. fifth. After 


Coach Barrie Peterson yells word 
Shank. 


the PAT to make the score 21-7 


Madden opened the scoring 
in the third quarter, scoring on 
a 20-yard option play and Sean 
Gorman converted the PAT to 
make the score 28-7 after three 
stanzas. Otter scored on a 
quarterback sneak over Plank 
and Blackburn. 

Eric Jackson scored on a one 
yard run and Gorman added 
the extra-point and the score 
was 42-7. Jackson scored again 
on a 19-yard option play and 
Gorman added the PAT to make 
the final score 49-7. 

: Madden led the Bruin rush- 
ing attack, carrying the ball 17 
times for 175 yards, and Eric 
Jackson rolled up 89°vards all’in 
the last quarter. Northrop’s de- 
fense gave up 52 yards, recovered 
four fumbles and Blake Geer ad- 
ded an interception. which led 
to the Bruins’ fourth touchdown. 


The Bruins’ offensive line also 
controlled the line of scrimmage 


throughout the game. The win 
improved their record to 2-1° 
overall and 1-0 in SAC play. 

The Bruins opened their sea- 
son at Elkhart Memorial and 
won 20-6. This is the first time 


Ranked 


taking a five-day break, the Bru- 
ins ran against and defeated 
Wayne and Elmhurst. Maddox 
won the race while sophomore 
Rod Jones came in second. 

On Saturday, September 12 
the team had the chance to 
run against DeKalb in the Bruin 
Invitational. Scott Maddox won 
the senior race and finished 
third overall. Maddox closed 
in 17 seconds on DeKalb’s top 
runner, Ron Pepple. 

Although Northrop has yet 
to defeat DeKalb this season, 
Northrop coach Barrie Peterson 
definitely thinks they can beat 
them. Peterson reminds people 
that there is still plenty of time 
left in this season and that 
DeKalb is not the only tough 


s of encouragement ¢o junior Tom 
photo hy Jeff Szobody 


that a Northrop varsity football 
team has defeated a Charger 
team. 

Senior tailback Bruce Trigg 

rolled up 141: yards rushing as the 
team rushed for 253 yards. Greg 
Otter completed two of eight 
passing attempts for 20 yards, 
one touchdown and no intercep- 
tions. Ron Retherford picked. 
off three Charger passes, return- 
ing one 37 yards for a touch- 
down. Retherford’s three thefts 
set a school record for the most 
interceptions in one game. John 
Feichter scored on an 11-yard 
dash on a fake field goal. Tim 
Tom was on the receiving end of 
Otter’s touchdown pass. 

On September 4, the Bruins 
hosted the Richmond Red Devils 
jin a hard-fought game. . Brice 
Trigg scored the lone Bruin 
touchdown and rolled up 96 

yards rushing. 

the ballgame 26-7. The loss 

evened their record at 1-1. 

Greg Otter commented on 
how the team will do this year. 
“This year’s team is probably 
one of Northrop’s best. We all 

~ have worked hard all summer 
long preparing for this season. 

I think we’re going to be the 


team to beat in Fort Wayne. I 


Third | 


team in Indiana. When asked 
if Scott Maddox can beat Ron 
Pepple, Peterson replied, “When 
Scott is properly motivated he 
can run with anybody in the 


peterson went on to comm- 
ent on the teams chance to win 
the state title. “I think po- 
tentially this year’s team has 
the best chance to succeed since 
the 1976 team. ‘That was the 
team that we felt had the best 
opportunity to win the state 
meet. We feel that this team Is 
as good or better than the ’76 
team.” 

The Harriers will travel to 
New Prairie on Saturday, where 
Peterson hopes to bring home 
the first place trophy for the 
first time in Northrop history. 


the Bruins lost 


think with this year’s line we 
can have a good passing attack.” 
Coach Doerffler commented 
on how the season has gone so 
far. “I am very happy the way 
the first three games have 
gone,” said Doerffler. When 


asked how the team played 
against Concordia he said, “You 
don’t measure performance by 
the score on the scoreboard. 
You measure it by effort on the 
field, and our kids gave 110% 


‘ 


effort on the field against Con- 


As Senior tailback Bruce Trigg turns the 


cordia.” He added, “Everybody 
got to play and every young man 
made a contribution to a win- 
ning cause. The rest of the sea- 
son is going to be taken game 
by game and we'll rise to the 
occasion every game.” Doerffler 
also said that talk is cheap and 
performance is what counts. 

The next contest for the 
Bruins is this Saturday at 7:30 
against the Elmhurst Trojans at 


Wayne High School. 


corner a fallen Richmond player watches 


the action. 


Netmen 


Grab 


Early Victories 


by Matt Lucas 

The Boys’ Varsity Tennis Team 
has startea the 1981 season on a 
winning note as they have won 
three of their first four matches. 
Their only loss of the season so 
far has been at the hands of Sni- 


er. 

The Bruins got their first con- 
ference win when they traveled 
to Wayne High School on Tues- 
day, September eighth. Among 
the winners were senior Pepe 
Fagan and junior Troy Little 
who won both of their matches 
in straight sets. Also among 
the winners was the doubles 
team of senior Mike Long and 
sophomore Mark Fagan. 


The varsity netmen grabbed 
their second SAC win on Thurs- 
day, September tenth as they rip- 
ped the Redskins of Northside. 

- Pepe Fagan continued his win- 
ning ways as he dropped only 
one game to his opponent during 
his match, upping his personal 
record to four wins and no losses 
Freshman Steve Flowers grabbed 
his fitst win of the season as he 


rolled to a straight set win. 
Troy Little also came out on top 
as he took his match in two sets. 
The Mike Long-Mark Fagan duo 
brought their record to four wins 
and no losses. 


On Friday, September fourth 


the Bruins went to Warsaw to 
play a non-conference match and 
trimmed the Tigers 3-2. Pepe 
Fagan came away victorious again 
after finding himself tied one set 
apiece with his opponent going 


_ into the third and decisive set. 


Troy Little also proved to be 
too much for his gpponent as 
he beat him in straight sets.. 


'_ Mike Long and Mark Fagan were 


also winners 6-3,6-4. y 

On September third the Bruins 
dropped a close one to rival Sni- 
der 3-2. The winners included 
Pepe Fagan, Mike Long and Mark 
Fagan. 

The doubles team of Mike 
Long and Mark Fagan, along 
with singles player Pepe Fagan, 
are the only players on the squad 
who remain undefeated. Head — 
CoachWim Keim feels Pepe Fagan 
has the potential to go far. “I 
consider him the second toughest 
player in the city. The only 
man with the upper hand is 
Southside’s junior Brad Fenner.” 

The Boys Reserve Team re- 
cord stands at three wins and one 
loss. Triple winners include the 
doubles team of senior Dave 
Henry and junior Matt Lucas. 
Double winners include seniors 
Mike Moya and Scott Leydon, 
along with freshman Tom Steitz. 


Nor throp High School 


By. JIM BILLINGS 
Editor in Chief 


Senior Melanie Eberhart, Greg 
Fisher and Lisa Houseman have 
been named National Merit semi- 
finalists, according to Mrs. 
Madeleine: Thompson, English 
department head. They were 
chosen on the basis of their 
PSAT/NMSQT scores from last 
year.. To be a semi-finalist one 
must be in the top one half of 
one percent of all those taking 
the test in the United States. 

The semi-finalists must now 
write an essay stating their person- 
al beliefs and philosophies on one 
particular subject. Additionaily, 
they must gather recommenda- 
tions from teachers, the principal 
and employers. The essays and 
recommendations are then look- 
ed at with grades and school 
activities to determine National 
Merit finalists. 

Miss Eberhart said she feels 
“good”? about being a semifi- 
nalist and she plans to study 
either electrical or chemical 
engineering. She’s not sure 
which college she would like to 
attend, but she has applied to 
Michigan State and Purdue. 

} Lisa Houseman plans to study 
English literature at Radcliffe. 


what?’ says Miss Houseman. 


Bruin Briefs 


Young Adult Services Open to Students 


The Young Adults’ Services of the Allen County Public 
Library, located downtown at 900 Webster Street, is now 
open to work with seventh grade through high school 
students, according to librarian Betty Henning. They 
are open Monday through Friday, 12 to 9 p.m. and Sat- 
urday from 9 a.m. until 6 p.m. There will be additional 
hours during school periods. 


Band Selling Sausage and Cheese 


The Big Orange Pride Marching Band has been busy 
this last week selling assorted cheeses and sausage. The 
sale started on Tuesday, September 22 and will continue 
through this week. 

Each band member has a goal of $135 for the MBA 
National Marching Band Competition held in Johnson, 
Tennessee. 

Delivery of the products will be in approximately two 
weeks. 


PSAT for Juniors on Oct. 27 


The PSAT/NMSQT test will be given to juniors on 
Tuesday, October 27, from 8 a.m. to approximately 10:30 am 
in the cafeteria and room A200. The cost for taking 
the test is $4.25. Students wishing to take the test should 
sign up on or before October 22. ; 


SAT to be Given Nov. 7 

SAT tests for seniors start Saturday, November 7. The 
test. will be given at Northside and South Side high schools 
and applications cost $10.50. They must be mailed in before 
Friday, October 2. Seniors taking the SAT on Saturday, De- 
cember 5 have until Friday, October 30 to register. 


Homecoming Dance Tickets on Sale 


The Homecoming dance is October 5 from 9:30 to 11:30 
p.m.. There will be a live band and a D. J.. Tickets are 
$1.00 pre-sale, $1.50 at the door, and $1.75 for couples. 


(I to r) Lisa Houseman, Greg Fisher, Melanie Eberhart 
“My parents’ response was ‘So 


at Greg Fisher thinks he “got 
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Three Bruins Named 
NM Semi - Finalist 


lucky” and he felt good that day. 
He says he will probably study 
engineering. 


By SUSAN KIDD 
Staff Writer : 

On September 18,.1981, the 
Northrop Marching Band_par- 
ticipated in the City Marching 
Festival at Wayne High School. 

Eight area high schools took 
part in the festival. They were 
Snider, Wayne, Homestead, Elm- 
hurst, North Side, South Side, 
Bishop Luers, and Northrop. A 
festival is not the same as a 
contest; there are no prizes 
awarded in a festival and no one 
wins. It is merely a showing 
of the progress each band has 


Stier Speaks 


By BRENT LANTZ 
News Editor 


Steve Stier, Northrop senior, 
will give a talk at the Indiana 
Academy of Science on Nov- 
ember 6,1981. The subject will 
be his research of the stomatal 
complexes within the oak tree 
family. 

Steve was on of 250 appli- 
cates from 18 states across 
the country to apply at Indiana 
University for a summer science 
program sponsored by the Na- 
tional Science Foundation and 
I.U. Steve and 59 other students 
were accepted on the bases of 
their school record dealing in 
the area of science, and a paper 
in which they wrote about their 
goals and interest in the field 
of science. 

For 10 weeks Steve spent 
time in the laboratory at Mi 
under a college professor’s guid- 


PRICE: 35 CENTS 


Student Council 


Gets Underway 


By KRIS BRUMFIELD 
Staff Writer 


The 1981 NHS Student Coun- 
cil was elected last week, and 


plans for this year are underway. 


Eight representatives for each 
class were voted in, and attended 
their first meeting on Thursday, 
September 23. 

President Nancy Burke ex- 
presses the council’s enthusiasm 
and plans for the 81-82 school 
year, stating, “What we’re look- 
ing for this year is to get people 
involved. We’ve got a lot of new 
ideas this year, but the only way 
to accomplish anything is to gain 
support. We also would like to 
improve communications bet- 
ween reps and the student body. 
People expect things out of the 
student council, so they have to 
be willing to support events and 
offer suggestions.” She stressed 
the importance of every student 
realizing that he can go to any 
member of the council and air 
views. 

Mr. Brown commented, “‘Stu- 
dent council can be on the 
upswing again.” 


made. 

Although there were no 
places awarded at the festival, 
there were judges present. Barry 
Ashton, head director of the 
Northrop Marching Band, ex- 
plained the judges’ jobs: “There 
were three judges. The first- 
judged marching and manue- 
vering. He looks for execution 
df routine, exactness, spacing, 
posture, carriage, and horn po- 
sition. The second judges Music. 
He listens to the execution of 
music, dynamics, tone quality, 
ensemble, phrasing, balance, and 


At their first meeting, the 
representatives got Homecoming 
plans underway. Six committees 
were formed for the main Home- 
coming events. 

An idea was brought up during 
the meeting concerning a tele- 
phone directory for the school. 
Tentatively entitled the “Buzz 
Book”, it would contain names 
and adresses of Northrop’s stu- 
dents. The only way the plans 
will be feasible, reports the ad- 
ministration, is to set up a booth 
and let these people initial their 
names who wish the information 
to be placed in the directory. 
The COEstudents and Mr. Housel 
along with the student council 
will sponsor the project. Any 
tupists interested in helping the 
student council in this venture 
may contact Mr. Brown, Mr. 
Housel or any of the ‘student 
council officers to volunteer. 

Mr. Brown added, “The min- 
utes of each meeting will be 
printed up and distributed to 
every home room teacher. If 
they aren’t made available to the 
class, students should request 
them.”! 


Band Goes to Festival 


blend. The third judges General 
Effect. He judges how the 
show comes across. His job 
is the hardest because it is 
difficult’ to judge objectively.’ 
There was also a timer on 
the field. Mr. Ashton thought 
the timer was unnecessary be-. 
- cause no band had its show 
complete. Mr. Ashton com- 
mented, “The judges told us how 
we stacked up. We did okay 
for where we are in the learning 
process, but it was dissatisfying 
for the staff because we know 
we can do better?’ : 


to Science Academy 


other charcteristics to their par- 
ticular classification. “One big 


- thing I found was that research 


is not as glamorous as most 
people think. Research can be 
quite monotonous,” said Steve. 

Steve is the first person ever 


to classify oak leaves on the 
basis of their stomatal com- 
plexes. Steve said$‘Knowingthat 
I have discovered something that 
no one has discovered before 
gave me a sense of accomplish- 
ment.” 


Band Takes First at East Noble 


On Saturday, September 26 the Northrop High School 
Marching Band competed in the East Noble Invitational. 
Other city bands competing in the Invitational were South 
Side High School. peso : ; 
“The Mighty Marching Bruins won first place at the East Noble 
Invitational with the score of 83.5 Winchester High School 
placed second, Elkhart Memorial placed third, Eastbrook captured 
fourth, and North Side High School came in fifth. ge 


ance. He pertormed experi- 

ments in the area of botany, 
and studied the stomatal com- 
plexes, a group of cells on the 
underside of a leaf which regu-' 
lates the amount of water in the 
leaves of the oak family. Steve 
used the stomatal complexes in 
comparing their relative size and 


News 


Northrop 


By PENNY MYNATT 
Staff Writer 


There are some new faces at 
Northrop. No... not freshmen 
but teachers. That’s right, there 
are eleven new teachers making 
a total of 139 faculty members. 

Susan Bandemer comes. to 
N.H.S. from Snider High School 
as a Spanish teacher. She re- 

ceived a B'A. degree from 
Depauw University and an 
M.A.T. from Indiana University. 
She also studied at the uni- 
versities of Madrid an@ Valencia 
in Spain: Her hobbies are 
running, knitting, reading, both 
water and snow sking, and swim- 
ming. Mrs. Bandemer is mar- 
nied and has a four-year-old son, 
and a one-year-old daughter. 
She likes Northrop very much, 
and feels the people are friendly 
and helpful. 

After teaching at Shawnee 
Middle School for five years, 
Stephany Bourne comes to 
teach special education. Mrs. 
Bourne attended Indiana Uni- 
versity in Fort Wayne but 
graduated from Saint Francis 
College. At Shawnee Mrs. 
Bourne coached girls basketball, 
sponsored the yearbook, pom- 
pons, and the pep club. When 
not caring for her husband Dan 
and 10 month old son Daniel 
Nathan, Mrs. Bourne likes to 
shop for and refinish antiques, 
read, ride horseback, camp, and 
go snowmobiling. She has trav- 
eled to Mexico, Canada, and 
has also climbed some of the 
mountains in the Tetons. She 
loves Northrop and thinks the 
staff is friendly and everyone 
is extremely helpful. 

Sue \Bresnahan, another of 
Northrop’s new teachers is now - 
at work in E202. Mrs. Bres- 
nahan-- graduated from Saint 
Francis and received a B.S. in 


education and anM.A. in Guid- 
ance. She taught special ed- 
ucation at Jefferson and slocum 
Mrs. Bresnahan likes to sew, 
knit, and macrame. She loves 
to golf. Her husband Jim is 
house keeping and security man- 
ager at the downtown Holiday 
Inn. Mrs. Bresnahan enjoys 
the friendly attitudes and xyood 
fellowship at N.H.S., and is very 
impressed with the marvelous 
school patriotism. 

“T like Northrop, and feel 
the staff and students are very 
friendly,” says Mary Lou Eddy. 
Mrs. Eddy, a senior advisor, 


ya 


Peek: 


1981-82 New Northrop Teachers 


Charisma '82 Performs at Bluffton 


By JANET Yoss 
Staff Writer 

Northrop’s swing choir, Cha- 
risma °82 traveled to Bluffton 
on Thursday, September 24, to 
compete at the Bluffton Street 
Fair. 

The 19-member choir placed 
fifth among the nine choirs com- 
peting in the contest. 
taining 330 points, or 110 from 
each of the three judges. Ander- 
son Highland placed first with 
293 points, ahead of second 
place Wayne with 250, and third 
place Norwell with 241. Nor- 
throp was fifth with 231. 


Despite the fifth place stan- 
ding and the judges’ scoring, 
Charisma recieved strong audi- 
ence approval. After Charisma’s 
first number, “‘Sinnerman’”’, they 
shed their black robes to reveal 
their maroon dresses and white 
tuxedos, gathering many ‘‘ooh”’s, 
“aah”s and whistles from the 
audience. 

Their second number, “It Was 
Almost Like a Song”’, was about 
a love that had faded. ‘The 
singers seemed to be feeling the 
pain too, as indicated by the 
expressions on their faces. 


VCR Stolen 


By SCOTT CORBIN 
Managing Editor 
On Monday, September 21, a 
video cassette recorder Was re- 
ported missing fromm room A10 
in the media center, according 


to Mr. Rick Davis, Audio- 
Video Coordinator. 
The VCR machine (Sony 


SLQ-323), valued at $1181 
in 1979, was one of four 
similar machines locked in the 
room. “Monday, when I got 
here, it was gone. . The door 
was locked when I left Friday 
and when I came in,” said Davis. 
It was the best peice of equip- 
ment in the room, but, accord- 
ing to Davis, it had the most 
cords connected to it, and 
would have been the hardest 
to remove. 

“Tt will probably not be 
' replaced,” he continued, “the 
school has no insurance on 
property.” With three other 
machines, the AV department 
is not shut down. “We just 


don’t have the flexibilty we had. 
We either have to restrict the 
amount of taping or the amount 
of classroom use.” 

“The police report has been 
filed,” stated Mr. Weicker. ‘We 
will start checking all the people 
who were in the building over 
the weekend, 

“You can’t get in this build- 
ing over the weekend, without 
somebody knowing. 

“Theft is a problem in every 
public school,” Weicker contin- 
ued. “Students have to take 
the initiative. Nine out.of ten 
times (that something is stolen 
at school) somebody sees who 
did it. If you see anyone in 
something that doesn’t belong 
to them, you can come to me 
without having your name re- 
vealed. y 

“Tt’s a terrible waste when 
something is stolen at school. 
I can’t stand thieves, and I can’t 

see how people can justify 
stealing,” concluded Weicker. 
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received degrees in elementary 
and special education from 
Purdue and Saint Francis Col- 
leges. Her previous positions 
were at Washington Elmhurst 
High School. Ms. Eddy likes 
to travel. read, and go boati nz. 
Massachusetts native Mr.’ 
Martin Erikson comes to N.H.S. 
from Southside High School 
where he taught math for two 
years. Before that he taught 
math and coached basketball at 
Fairfield Junior High School. He 
eamed B.S. and MS. degrees at 
Indiana Uhiversity. Mr. Erikson 
teaches fundamentals of Algebra 
3 and 4, fundamentals of Geo- 
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By WARREN BINDERMAN 
Staff Writer 

The 1981-82 speech team 
will be back this year with 
ninety percent of the team from 
last year retunning. According 
to Lineoln Record, coach of 
the speech team, Chesterton, 
Dekalb, South Side and Wood- 
land will be the top contenders 
in the area. Record states, 
“We have a lot of veterans, 
and if everyone works to their 
potential, we'll have a very suc- 


poccfnil. season... A lot depends 
on Sndividual effort and respon- 


sibility; but nevertheless, I’m 
looking forward to this. coming 
season.” 

Heading off the speech sea- 
son will be the Northrop Speak- 
a-Thon of October 2 and3 from 
4 p.m. to 4 p.m. Participation 
in this event will be members of 


the speech classes, local cele- 
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_ Slim Whitman 
Famous Singer, 
Actor and Fashion 


left to right: Mr. John Marshall, Mrs. Martha Hemmer, Mrs, Alice 
Kinne, Mrs. Laura Vonderlage, Mrs. Mary Lou Eddy, Mrs. Susan 
Bandemer, Mrs. Stephany Bourne, Mr. Martin Erikson, Mrs, Sue 
Bresnahan, Not pictured: Mr. Rick Davis 
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metry 1 and 2. He enjoys sports, 
especially softball and basketball. 
Mr. Erikson is married and has 
two sons, Jeff and Matt. He 

feels everyone at Northrop is 
friendly, especially the math 

department. ‘ 

Martha Hemmer retumed this 
year to Northrop’s science de- 
partment, after a year of sub- 
stituting. She previously taught 
math here at Northrop. She 
received a B.S. in chemistry and 
an M.S. in education at Purdue. 
Mrs. Hemmer’s spouse, who is 
also a teacher surely shares her 
pride about their twin sons who 
are both chemical engineers. 


Speak-a-Thon Heads Season | 


brities, school administration, 
and the speech team itself. 

Among the celebrities will be 
Winfield Moses, Dr. Bill Anthis, 
Sherrif Meeks, Ben Eisbart, and, 
local newscasters. 

Brad Miller, president of the 
speech team and coordination 
of this event, has announced 
that $800 to $1200 is expected 
in donations to be used for 
materials and video equipment. 
~The Speak-a-Thon will take 
place in the Pipers Glen room 
of the Marriott Hotel with all 
local television stations cover- 
ing it. 

Coach Record states, in con- 
clusion, “‘We’ve always been app- 
reciative of the cooperation and 
support from the faculty, stude- 
nts, and patrons of Northrop. 
With a constant effort, we will 
continue the tradition of exel- 
lence at Northrop.” 
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Welcomes New Faculty Teachers 


Mrs. Alice M. Kinne, educated 
at DePauw and I.U., has had 
experience at rival South Side, 
and previously at Franklin Jr. 
High and Shawnee Middle School. 
She has four children. Last 
summer she spent three weeks 
in Europe, and returns with a 
new appreciation of American 
freedoms and hamburgers. 

John Marshall feels Indiana is 
a fine state for bands. Mr. 


Marshall likes sports He singled 
out soccer, basketball, tennis, 


sking, and golf. He has a 
bachelors degree in both instru- 
mental and choral music educat- 
ion from Indiana University in 
Bloomington, and is presently 
working on his masters desree 
at Vander Cook College of 
Music in Chicago. He pre- 
viously held the position of 
band directer at Cender Grove 
High School in Greenwood, 
Indiana. Mr. Marshall is involved 
with the marching, concert, jazz, 
and pep bands. He teaches 
music theory and general music. 

After coming of a one-year 


_ maternity leave Sally Widman 


comes to Northrop to teach 
the hearing-impaired. She earned 


a B.S. degree from Ball State, 
and an M.S. degree from IIE- 
nois University. She has taught 
for seven vears 

Besides teaching in Fort 
Wayne, Laura Vonderlage has 
taught in St. Louis, and Wash- 
ington D.C. Mrs. Vonderlage 
teaches English and Music. She 
received a B.A. from Valpar- 
aiso University, an M.S. from 
Indiana University, and anM.A. 
from Purdue. = 

Rick Davis, new Northrop 
faculty member, formerly taught. 


» at Wayne,; Miami, and. Memorial | 


Park. He has a wife and two 
happy children, and he hopes, 
along with the rest of Nortthrop 
to survive the school year. 


UPCOMING 


Oct. 3 |HSMA—here 
Oct. 5 Homecoming Week 
Hearing Test 
Cap and Gown 
Measurement 
Oct. 7 Back to School 
Night 


COUPON 


® 


Good for $1 off the price of a’ 


LARGE pizza 
the CANTERBURY PIZZA HUT} 


fat 
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Dave Klopfenstein Takes Eastern Trip 


By JANET AUSBURY 
Staff Writer ’ 


When kids are asked what they 
did during the summer, many re- 
ply that they went out of state to 
visit relatives. But how many kids 
can say that they went out of the 
country to visit relatives? 

Dave Klopfenstein can. Dave, a 
junior, spent seven weeks with 
his family last summer, visiting 
relatives in Japan, Australia and 
New Zealand. He also visited Ta- 
hiti and Hawaii along the way. 

Dave started his trip in Hawaii, 


Foreign Language -A Major Department 


By JILL AUSBURY 
Feature Editor 


Foreign language is a major de- 
partment at Northrop. Several 
students are enrolled in German, 
French, Latin and Spanish class- 
es. Why do they take foreign 


languages, and why are they 
drawn to the particular langua- 
ges that they take? 

“T took French because Ben- 
jamin Franklin did, and he’s my 


hero,” quipped junior Jeff Young. 


Some people may take théir lang- 
uage studies in a similar light- 
hearted fashion, but others view 
them a bit differently. Referring 


to Spanish, a junior girl said, “My 
dad is making me take it.” 
Students have different reasons 


t 
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Best of the West? Gimme a Break! 


visiting Pearl Harbor and other 
tourist attractions. The next stop 
was Japan, where Dave’s uncle, a 
missionary, served as the family 
tour guide and translator. Dave 
spent 10 days there sightseeing, 
collecting souvenirs, and search- 
ing among the McDonald’s, Ken- 
tucky Fried Chicken andDenny’s 
for a place that served native Jap- 
anese food. “Japan is a lot more 
European than you think,’’ Dave 
pointed out. He went on to rec- 
commend Japan as “‘a shopper’s 
place.” 

Australia, and a visit to Dave’s 


aunt, was next on the agenda. 
Dave visited several cities and ob- 
served some Australian wildlife 
such as dingoes, kookaburras, and 
the familiar kangaroo. He had 
minor reservations about the Aus- 
tralian people, however. ‘‘Aus- 
tralians are neat,” said Dave, “but 
they’re not always the friendliest 
people.” 

Dave went on to New Zealand 
to visit a cousin. He thought New 
Zealand was much like Australia, 
only prettier. ‘New Zealand is 
beautiful,” Dave commented. 
“Tt’s so British looking, and the 


people are really nice.” Com- 
paring the U.S. to New Zealand, 
he continued, ‘Australia and New 
Zealand are more laid back than 
the U.S.” 

Tahiti was the last foreign coun- 
try on Dave’s schedule.Tahiti 


was sunny, amd naturally the wom- 


en were beautiful,” Dave quipped. 
Dave considered Tahiti, along with 
New Zealand, to be a highlight of 
his trip. The low points? “we got 
lost in Hawaii,” he admitted, “and 
almost got lost in Tokyo. I also 
didn’t like the feeling of being a 


for taking foreign languages. Some 
take them for fun, some to fill 
up an empty spot on their class 
schedules, others because they 
have been ordered to by parents. 


And then there are those who are 
more serious about their language 


studies. Juniors Theresa Guthier 
and Bonnie Eme, Latin students, 
commented: “It helps you with 


‘the English language.” They add- 


ed that “Latin is easy.” 

Students have different ideas on 
the appeal (or lack of appeal) of 
taking a foreign language. But 
what about others, --the teachers, 
for instance? Said French teach- 
er Eric Augsburger, “‘The student 
enjoy learning something comp- 
letely different. It exposes you 


understand your own.” 

One question that students may 
have is why Northrop doesn’t of- 
fer Russian. Mr. Augsburger gave 
his views on the subject, stating 
that difficulty in finding some- 
one qualified to teach, as well as 
student response, might make 
Russian impractical to offer. In 
any case, having no more that 
four languages has given the 
courses room to expand. “In 
the time that I’ve been here, 
the program has grown,” Mr. 
Augsburger said. 

So far, Northrop’s language 
courses are going strong, and per- 
haps in"the future they will ex- 
pand, offering more to the stu- 


to the pure enjoyment of learn- 
ing. Any language helps you to 
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dents who choose to pursue 


them. 


foreigner in Japan. Everyone 
stared at us because we were Cau- 
casian.”” 

Dave wound up his trip in Cal- 
fornia, where he visited Knott’s 
Berry Farm in Los Angeles and 
the San Diego zoo. Fromsos 
Angeles it was homeward at last! 

Fort Wayne might seem dull 
after visiting such exotic loca- 
tions, but Dave Klopfenstein 
will always be able to relive his 
trip through his memories of 
places that most kids can only 
dream about. 


The New Television Season Is Upon Us 


By JOHN KANE 
Managing Editor 

As the autumnal equinox pas- 
ses us by, the beginning of the 
fall.season brings us many new 
joys and trials. Both character- 
istics can also be found in one of 
fall’s annual occurences: the 
new prime-time television shows. 

As writers and producers try 
to think of new ideas for shows, 
the prime-time lineup offers a 
few unusual plots (a boy from 
outer space trying to be “nor- 
mal” on Earth, a pioneer from 
the 1870s impersonating a priest 
for fun and profit, Merlin the 
magician in the twentieth cen- 
tury, and the strange goings-on 
at an all-night grocery store) and 
an abundance of the same old 
thing (soap operas, firemen, the 
FBI, private detectives, and,wes- 
terns). .Can’t wait, huh? Well, 
if you share that enthusiasm, 
let’s delve a little deeper into the 
new boob tube shows. 

On Saturdays, from 8 to 9 
p.m., ABC will offer us King’s 
Crossing while CBS counters with 
Walt Disney. King’s Crossing is a 
soap opera following in the foot- 
steps of Dallas, Knot’s Landing, 
and Flamingo Road. The story 
is relatively simple: Two sisters 
return to a place (King’s Crossing, 
naturally) after a ten-year ab- 
sence and find everything 
changed. What has changed? 
Well, Aunt Louisa has something 
to hide and cousin Jillian can’t 
remember the accident that left 
her hobbled, according to my 
trusty Fall Preview Special Edi- 
tion TV Guide. Sounds like some 
pretty juicy stuff, eh folks? 
King’s Crossing will probably do 
better in the ratings than Walt 
. Disney, which has a new time, 
_ day, and network this year. The 
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show will mix eight hours of 
first-time-on-TV movies with six 
hours of the famed Disney ani- 
mation. If you didn’t catch all 
the Walt Disney you’ll ever need 
to see when you were younger, 
this show is for you. (Note: 
singular use of the pronoun 
“you”’.) 

The only other new show to 
appear on Saturday nights is 
The Nashville Palace, which 
seems to be a sophisticated ver- 
sion of Hee-Haw, everyone’s fav- 
orite milkin’-the-cow show. TNP 
will feature a different guest host 
each week (Roy Clark, Roy Rog- 
ers and Dale Evans, and the Oak 
Ridge Boys, just to name a few), 
but doesn’t seem to have the ut- 


ter stupiditv to make it another 
Hee-Haw. i s 


NBC’s The Powers of Mat- 
thew Star and ABC’s Code Red 
both show up at 7 p.m. on Sun- 
days. The Powers of Matthew 
Star has the dubious distinction 
of being known under three 
(count ‘em: three) different 
titles before the show even went 
on the air. That’s right; they 
never could decide on a name for 
the teen-aged hero of this story, 
who was rescued from death on 
his home planet and brought to 
Earth. First his name was Daniel. 
Then, realizing what a horrid 
name Daniel is, they changed him 
to David. After their eyes 
opened once again, his moniker 
became Matthew. Why won’t 
they listen to me and call him 
Liberace? Code Red reintro- 
duces Lorne Greene to the won- 
derful world of television. How- 


ever, we won’t see him riding’ 


with Adam, Hoss- (short for 


“Horse’”?), and Little Joe any- , 


more. He’ll be riding in one of 
those red fire trucks with his 
kids and L.A.’s first woman fire- 


fighter. Hey, it can’t be any 
worse than Emergency! 

ABC and Sunday will also be 
the channel and place for Mike 
(Mannix) Conners’ comeback. 
His new show is entitled Today’s 
FBI, and it promises to “present 
stories as current as today’s head- 
lines.” Great! I can’t wait for 
their episode of “Flo6ding in 
China Kills 764’’! 

Tuesday pits Simon & Simon 
and Father Murphy (on CBS and 
NBC, respectively) against each 
other at 8:00. Simon & Simon 
appears to be a run-of-the-mill 
detective yarn, with brothers 
A.J. and Rick running a “glamor- 
ous, freewheeling detective agen- 
cy in San Diego”. Zzzzzz.... 
Father Murphy has an interesting 
story at least. It stars former 
Los Angeles Ram defensive end 
Merlin Olsen as a pioneer- 
turned-fake priest. Father Mur- 
phy is also a spinoff from Little 
House on the Prarie. ‘Nuff said? 

The other new show on Tues- 
day night is Bret Maverick, with 
James Garner assuming the title 
role. James Garner and westerns 
seem to go very well together, 
don’t they? I just hope this show 
will be half as good as the su- 
perb western movies Garner 
made, Support Your Local Gun- 
fighter and Support Your Local 
Sheriff. 

Mr. Merlin, another interes- 
ting idea for a television show, 
airs on Wednesday at 8:00 on 
CBS. Max Merlin, known as Mer- 
lin the Magician back in the King 
Arthar days, runs a garage in 
San Fransisco. Oddly enough, 
Max has a crowbar set in cement 
in his garage. Sound familiar? 
Well, the person who slides that 
crowbar out is none other than 
ol’ Zachary Rogers, girl-crazed 
teen-ager. “Their mission,” ac- 


cording to the TV Guide, “is to 
do good deeds and come to the 
aid of teenyboppers in distress.” 
I can see it now: ‘“What’s that, 
ma’am? You say you’ve lost 
your Shaun Cassiday concert tic- 
kets? Well, have no fear, for 
Zachary is here!” Uh-huh. 

Lorne Greene, Mike Conners, 
Jim Garner, and .. . Lee Majors! 
That’s right, the $6 million man 
with the five-cent personality is 
also launching a comeback. His 
new show is called The Fall Guy, 
and it will be shown on Wednes- 
days at 9:00. The Fall Guy is 
about Colt Seavers, a stuntman 
who does a little bounty-hunting 
on the side. You can’t beat 
that: exercise and entertainment 
rolled up in one. Andif you be- 
lieve that, there’s this bridge for 
sale in Brooklyn... . 

Lorne Greene, Mike Conners, 
Jim Garner, Lee Majors, and... 
Tony Randall! That’s right, the 
five-cent man with the $6 million 
cleaning accessories kit is on the 
comeback trail himself. Randall 
will be playing Sidney Shorr in 
the series Love, Sidney, which 
can be seen Wednesday at 9:30 
on NBC. This show has been 
described as “a program about a 
middle-aged homosexual, a pro- 
miscuous girl, and an illegitimate 
child.” It has been rumored that 
Love, Sidney Will replace Three’s 
Company as Jerry Falwell’s favo- 
rite TV series. 

Lorne Greene, Mike Conners, 
Jim Garner, Lee Majors, Tony 
Randall, and . . . Kevin Dobson! 
(Who?) That’s right, Kevin Dob- 
son! (Sorry, but I really couldn’t 
think of anything funny to write 
about him. Besides, he’s bigger 
than Iam.) Yes, Mr. Dobson of 
Kojak fame is back on the air 
with Shannon, yet another detec- 
tive story (Wednesday, 10:00, 


CBS). This is Dobson’s big 
chance to move out of the glare 
of Telly Savalas’ bald head. If 
he blows it, well . . . “Want 
another lollipop, Telly?” 

Best of the West and Lewis 
and Clark (ABC and NBC) will 
make their appearances Thurs- 
days at 8:30. The best thing 
about Best of the West is the 
hero’s son’s real name. Are you 
ready for this? The kid who 
plays Daniel is named--Meeno 
Peluce! Seriously! Man, that’s 
even better than Jock Le Fudge. 
(You remember him; he starred 
in Antlers of Doom.) But even 
Meeno Peluce is not better than 
the person’s name who co-stars 
along Gabe Kaplan in Lewis and 
Clark. Guich Koock (chuckle) 
has, by far, the funniest (hee hee) 
name I think I’ve (ha, ha, ha) 
ever heard on television, and if 
you will excuse me for a mo- 
ment, HAW! HAW! HAW! 

Now, where was I? Oh yeah, 
Thursday night. At 9:30 on 
NBC is Gimme a Break, which 
is the story of a housekeeper 
who helps a widowered police 
captain raise his three kids. Not 
too amusing, you say? Wait till 
you hear what executive pro- 
ducer Mort Lachman says about 
his show: “(It will be) signifi- 
cant and deep, but it’s not going 
to offend anybody. And it’s 
going to be wildly funny.” Not 
too amusing, you say? 

Thursday’s final show is Jes- 
sica Novak, which will be shown 
on CBS at 10:00; Now, Jessica 
wants to be a reporter like Wal- 
ter Cronkite or Barbara Walters. 
Unfortunately, her news director 
would rather her be Brenda Har- 
py (of Funky Winkerbean and 


(continued on page six) 
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Is In School Suspension a House of Horrors? A Pienie? 


By JEFF REDDING 
Staff Writer 


“Hey Joe, let’s skip school 
today.” 

“No way!! I don’t want to 
end up in L.S.S.!” - 

“Are you kidding?? All you 
do in I.S.S. is sleep, anyway.” 

“Well .... Okay. Let’s go.” 

Poor kids. They think I.S.S. 
is all fun and games. Well, for 
their information it is more than 
that. In school suspension is 
actually a way to try and get 
students who are in trouble back 
into the groove of things. 

According to Mr. Beebe, one 
of the I.S.S. supervisors, it is 
working. He says that most of 
the students in I.S.S. are ones 
who have been truant from 
classes because they don’t under- 
stand the material, so they find 


it boring. In LS.S. the try to 
tutor the students so that they 
can catch up in class, thereby 
becoming more responsive in the 
classroom. Mr. Beebe said that 
truancy is the number one of- 
fence, followed by smoking in 
the restrooms. 

1.8.8. is more than catching 
up on beauty rest. In LS.S. 
they keep you busy by making 
you do your assigned work and 
checking it periodically to insure 
that you are indeed doing the 
assignment. You get to use the 
bathroom twice a day and you 
eat your lunch in the room. 
Needless to say, you don’t get 
to socialize very much, if at all. 

Wien asked about LS.S.’s ef- 
ficiency, Mr. Beebe was very 
pleased to report that I.S.S. was 
about ninety percent effective. 
He said he had very few habitual 


offenders. In eleventh and 
twelfth grades, boys outnumbered 


4°... room C200. — 
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firls considerably. He also felt 
very positively toward this up- 
coming year. . 

Of the student body inter- 
viewed, most lad never been 
in I.S.S. Most of them didn’t 
really know what it was like. 
When asked what they thought 
it was like, they responded with 
wise cracks like, “I suppose they 
burn your toenails or some- 
thing.” 

In school suspension isn’t that 
bad, but it isn’t fun and games, 
either. Anyone thinking it is 
should really learn the truth. 
But if you do wind up there, 
you can feel secure in the fact 
that the supervisors are trying 
to help. And you can feel in- 
secure in the fact that you now 
have a record. 


Students Responsible For 
Lack of Representation 


Everyone knows that the school is run by a small group of 
individuals. These people occupy the positions of pnncipal, 
assistant to the principal, deans, etc. This elite group contains 
the primary lawmakers of Northrop High School. The students’ 
voice is heard and accounted for by the Student Council. But 
how effective is this student government? Are the wills_of the 
students really fulfilled? 

Now before we jump to conclusions, this question must be 
carefully thought out. The effectiveness of a student govern- 
ment relies on three items: 1) Student Council’s accurate repre- 
sentation of the student population, 2) the students’ support 
for their chosen government and their feedback on the Council’s 
ideas and propositions, and 3) the willingness and sincerity in 


which, the, administration carries out, the Council’s propositions. — 
“it LA ‘these three items is not realized, the whole idea of 


student government might as well be thrown out the window. 

Are these items indeed. realized? Well, as far as the first two 
are concerned, definitely not. The lines of communication be- 
tween the electors and the elected has seemingly been shattered. 

“There is no method for Student Council to learn the wishes 
_of the students,” lamented Student Council Treasurer Kris Brum- 
field, “outside of merely asking people.” How frayed indeed the 
lines of communication seem! Some items (not a complete list, 
but conclusive enough) Student Council will be active in this’ 
year include Homecoming Week festivities, the WOWO Penny 
Pitch, compiling a “Buzz Book” of telephone numbers, selling 
spirit items, and trying to get a juice machine for the cafeteria. 
As far as students’ wishes being carried out, only the juice mach- 
ine falls into that category. 

If it sounds like were blaming only the Student Council for 
this problem, we apologize to them. For the entire student body 
is responsible for not having their whims realized. The student 
body elected their representatives for each class two weeks ago. 
With eight people representing each class, virtually every student 
should know at least one Student Council member. So what’s 
preventing the pupils from telling one of their representatives 
of the problems and wrongdoings at Northrop? All we can say is: 
You elected them, and now you had better use them. 

However, even a Student Council can go only so far. Any 
proposition they make must be approved by the administration. 
For, contrary to popular belief, a school is not a democracy. 
Hold on a minute, you cry. Isn’t this country we’re living in 
supposed to be a democracy? Yes, but the clasest any school 
has come to a democracy is a dictatorship with shades of a mon 
archy added in. Sounds terrible, doesn’t it? Well, I’m afraie 
that it is about as lenient as any school can get. In order to 
maintain control over the student body, the administration needs 
all the domination they can get over the kids. If that domina- 
tion wasn’t present, the students (by reason of sheer number) 
would overthrow the administration and anarchy would reign. 
That (by reason of an overdramatic example, I will admit) is why 
the administration must approve all the suggestions made by the 
Student Council. 

So it you have an idea that would make Northrop a better 
place to spend these ungodly hours at, track down a Student 
Council representative and chew on his ear for a while. That is 
the only way this school can work for everybody. 
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4 By JIM BILLINGS 

Editor in Chief 
John Kane’s story about the 
new TV season is rather de- 
pressing. (No fault of John’s, 
im though.) It seems to me that 
im television just isn’t what it used 
i to be. 

Or maybe it is. Several of 
this year’s shows have familiar 
themes and familiar faces, such 
as Today’s FBI with former 
Mannix star Mike Connors and 
if Robert “Eliot Ness ‘Stack in 
i Task Force. Cannon’s William 
j Conrad showed up last year 
Hin NBC’s Nero Wolfe. One 
inew series this year, Bret Mav- 
im erick, is even a revival of the” 

60s series starring Jim Garner. 
Maybe a lot of people long 
for the old days of television. 
! Fall used to be an exciting 
time for avid television watchers. 
The networks would have big 
promotion campaigns to intro- 
due the new shows that we 
were going to have to put up 
with all year. Suddenly the 
networks realized that they 
# could produce low-budget, sex- 


(eae no-talent trash and still 


And now for something 
completely different... 


get people to watch. Now a 
show is lucky to make it to 
October. 

Even commercials have gotten 
lousy. Brooke Shields, queen 
of teenage sleaze, promiscuously 
touts Calvin Klein jeans. (“No 
thing comes between me and 
my Calvins.’’)  Jordache jeans 
have also become famous for 
their “tush shots” (for lack of 
a more appropriately printable 
word). Jordache has even 
stooped so low as to appeal 
to the sexual interest of pre- 
teen children. One ad shows 
elementary school children clad 
in Jordache jeans dancing around 
the classroom telling the oppo- 
site sex how they’ve “got the 
look I want to know better” 
(obscene when you think about 
it). Then their new teacher 
walks in (young, beautiful and. 
wearing jeans, of course) and 
the viewer gets a close-up shot 
of her right buttock with the 
prominent Jordache label. Sub- 
liminal seduction? There’s no- 
thing subliminal about it. 

Whatever happened to Jo- 
sephine the Plumber, the Man 
from Glad, Madge the Beau- 


tician or the Ty-D-Bol man‘ 
Even Mr. Whipple has faded 
from the screen. We grew uf? 
with all these characters; theyre 
as familiar to-us as Captain, 
Kangaroo. We didn’t care about 
the product -- but we loyed 


to watch their spokemen. Alka- j 


Seltzer’s “I can’t believe I ate 
the whole thing!” was a national 
fad for several years. But even 
then they had ridiculous gar- 
bage like the one with the lady 
running around the house with 
a roll of bathroom tissue, crying 
“It?s too good for toilet paper!” 

There’s no arguing that tele- 
vision has seen better days. But 
it’s never been perfect. I spent 
90 minutes in French class lis- 
tening to a certain National Mer- 
it semi-finalist and a certain 
xylophone player in the mar- 
ching band discuss whether| 
Hooterville was in Green Acres 
or Petticoat Junction, Yes, the 
same medium that brought us 


Roots and The Per Chase alsolf 


gave us My Mother the Ca 
and Mayberry R.F.D. Ah, mem: 
ories:..°. 


Oo 


the movies 


e@eeoeoeveeeoe ¢ 


Dunaway Spectacular in “Mommie Dearest” 


Editor’s note: “As of this issue, 


movie reviews will be a regular 


feature in the “What’s Bruin?”’. 


By CHRIS BURNS 
Staff Writer 


Faye Dunaway gives a stunning 
performance in Paramount Pictu- 
res’ Mommie Dearest’’a screen- 
play adaptation of Christina Cra- 
wford’s best-selling autobiogra- 
phy of her life a> the daughter 
of Hollywoods Glamour Queen. 

Late in her life Miss Crawford 
adopted a ‘little girl .as her 


daughter, who must also be a 
creature of perfection. The 
movie follows Christina’s child- 
hood and has several. scenes 
like one where Christina hung 
one of her $300 dresses on a 
wire hanger instead of one of 
the silk padded ones her mother 
desired. When Joan finds out, 
she whips Christina with it. 
One of the movie’s main 
drawbacks is that it dwells on 
these scenes of violence and it 
never gets tooserious about its- 
elf. One gets the feeling tha 


the film is Christina’s personal 
revenge against her mother. 

It is Faye Dunaway’s per- 
formance that really sets this 
film on its feet. She really por- 
trays Joan as the stern woman 
she was. This performance is one 
of Faye’s best, worthy of an Acad- 
emy award. 

“«“Mfommie Dearest” is rated P.G. 
and is really a film for children 
over 12. It is playing at the 
Georgetown and Southtown 
theaters. RATING **% 
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"We've been ripped off again.” 


The Increase in Crime-- Can It Be Stopped? 


By LUKE STIEBER i 
4 Editorials Editor 
Al and Vivian Weber used to 
‘live in Battle Creek, Michigan, 
They hated the city life and they 
dreamed the dream of many city 
inhabitants. The dream of living 
of living in the suburbs, quiet, 
slowpaced and peaceful, where 
they could live happily, nestled 
in the feeling of security. Their 
dream came true, they found 
their security and tranquility in 


a small house in the tiny village | 


of Burlington. 


-thing--walls, curtains, 


But one day they came home 
to find their house ransacked 
everything was gone, their poss- 
esions, valuables, and most of all 
the feeling of security. 

Mrs. Weber had the unshake- 
able feeling that their house had 
been soiled; she cleaned every- 
dressers, 
and rewashed all their clothing 
thinking “Oh God, I’ve got to was 
them.I don’t know who had their 
hands on them.” 

The couple took different shifts 
and began to lock their doors 


Keep Drugs Out of School 


By TODD CHURCHWARD 
Sports Editor 

Is having an undercover po- 
liceman in school a good idea? 
It is, in the opinion of many, a 
good idea if it works. The suc- 
cussfulness of last year’s “drug 
bust”’ here at Northrop was very 
limited. It did catch a few 
students and dealers, but com- 
pared to how many people buy, 
sell, or use drugs in school, the 
number was very small. 

I am not aginst people using 
drugs. If people wish to partake 
in drugs, that is their choice, but 
there is also a time and place for 
everything. School is neither. 
It is the opinion of many that 
there should be undercover po- 
licemen in school to try to 
eatch buyers or Bele of et 
f in school." este 3 


The Tonight Show, Saturday Night Live, S.C.T.V. and Fridays 


Late-Night Comedy and Variety | partying can 
Shows at Their Best and Worst |i cad to Self- 


By JEFF KANE 

Staff Writer 
Some of the most popular pro- 
grams ever to hit television are 
the late-night comedy/variety 
shows including The Tonight 
Show, Saturday Night Live, and 


about being busted at. 


One question that was a ma- 
jor issue last year was that if the 
students involved in the bust 
bought or sold the drugs off of 


school, should they have been 
expelled from school? The an- 
swer is no. They should have 
been dealt with by the law, but 
not expelled from school, 

Some people were against the 
drug bust. They said it was not 
fair, ‘or ‘“‘that’s pretty. red”. 
These people should realize that 
they,are breaking the law, and 
therefore should have to run, the 
risk of being caught. 

One obvious solution is for 
drug-users to quit altogether. 
But, being reasonable about it, 
they should keep it out of school. 
That way there is at least one 
place they won’t have to worry 


in that its format was very loos- 
ly based and it was broadcast 
completely live. After the show 
proved itself its audience grew, 

and it becane recognized for — 


and the up and coming Second City certain skits that were repeated 


..T.V. They are however, unrated 
because of their time slot and so 
it will be up to me to evaluage 
them accordingly. 

The longest running late night 
program by far is the Tonight 
Show with Johnny Carson, who 
is entering his twentieth year on 
the show. Although it’s format 
is nothing more than that of a 

_ talk show, its hosts (Steve Allen 
and Jack Paar were the first two), 
set it aside from all the rest. 

Even now with Johnny Carson 
hosting the show less and less (and 
getting paid more and more) its 
colorful line up of quests ar 
occasional zanyness always keep a 
large audience glued to the tube. 

But a new kind of late-night 


show appeared in the early seve- 
nties-you guessed _it- Saturday 
Night Live. The majority of its ' 
cast immigrated from a local show 
in Toronto called Second City, 
a very important and influencial 
oghour 4a) the evelution of late- 
ight comedies. But Saturday 


Night was ground breaking too | 


weekly like ‘Weekend Update’, 
“The Coneieads”’, “The Killer 
Bees’”’ (remember them?), and, 
of course, “Mr. Bill’’. 


A few years later, after their peak 


peak’ prominent figures in the_ 
cast started to leave. First to go 
was Chevy Chase followed by 

John Belushi and Dan Akroyd, 

(The first two for movie careers). 
And although Chevy Chase was 
replaced by wildly funny Bill 
Murray the show started to reve- 
al the trouble that came -from 
losing not only actors but writers 
too. 


Then, last season, a different 
show appeared in place of Satur- 
day Night, much to my dismay. 
Sure, the title was still the same; 
and so was the time, and Don 
Pardo was still announcing, but 
there was a completely new cast 
(few of whom seemed talented 
in any original way) and sudden- 
ly Saturday Night Live was not 
the quality show it once was. 


‘Then, in the pattern of Satur- 


even if only to go out to the 
garden. 

Gradually things returned to 
normal and the couple took the 
same shifts. One day Al arrived 
home before Vivian, he met her 
outside the door. ““Honey’’. he 
said, ‘‘we’ve been ripped off 
again.” 

“They’ve got us, timed” thought 
Mrs. Weber,“They know when we 
go and when we come home.” 

The incident changed their lives 
Mrs. Weber quit her job and 
wouldn’t leave the house unless 
her husband was there. Mr. Weber 
gave up all his activities outside 
‘the home. 


The Webers sald their dream | 


Automation in Labor - 


By LUKE STIEBER 
Editorials Editor 


What are robots? 

The maiority of our (the lay- 
mans) perception of robots have 
been layed down by Science Fic- 


2. By 1985 207 
the final SS Sibiy of autos will 
use robot technology. 


3. By 1987 15% of all assembly 
systems will use robot technol- 
fo) 


and along with the house, the 
feelings of security and peace. 
Crime itself seems distant to 
most of us, after a while, the 
stories and statistics roll right 
by like the wind. But when you 
least expect it, crime strikes and 
and dominates your life, and 

with it a wave of anger, fear and 
helplessness. Former director of 
the Bureau. of Justice Statistics 
predicts:“‘Within four or five 

years every household in the 
country will be hit by crime.” 
This prediction is alarming and 


frightening but not to be dom- 


inating. We must not sit by and 


‘wait to be picked off by crime. 


% of the labor in 


tion movies. Comical looking 4, By 1988 50% of the labor in 
creatures that purpose no physi- small-component assembly will 
cal threat to mankind. But these be replaced by automation. 


harmless, comical creatures, may 
in reality, bring about the extinc- eal ip abe digs t enuh : 
ek hear eed of people in yobots to approximate human ca- 
ie country ' pability in assembly. 
ost people are not aware of the = Robots are a blessing to opera- 
Seibpeade sper Ae tors of mass production, because 
predictions of the i+ eliminates the problems ot the — 


future. Consider this forecast by 
the American Society of Manu- human labor force. The robot 


facturring Engineers anf the Univ. Ca% work three shifts a day, but 
ersitv of Michigan: the everyday, nonstop, routine 


1, By 1982.5% of all: assembly will not make it become bored, © 


it eliminates union hassles with ” 


systems will use robot tech 
gt eh management, and it will not call 


ogy. 


Not by meeting it with force, 
this only creates additional prob- 
lems. We must search for solu- 
tions, drugs, which are a major 
factor in crime, can be slowed, 
and guns must be curbed, and 
this can be possible by writing 
ones state legislature pressuring 
for gun control. And the most 
effective power we have is if 
we would all follow the Golden 
Rule. We must care for our neigh- 
bor and his neighbor as we do 
ourselves and knock off that 
“looking out for number one 
crap.”’ By doing this we can det- 
er the present crime wave before 
we are swept up into it. 


Cure or Curse 


in sick on Mondays. 
But what do robots bring to our 


generation. 

In our time robots will elimin- 
ate mostnof our skilled working 
Another haunting prediction 
by experts is the day robots will 
begin to design and build other 

robots. 

If robots do all our thinking for 
us it will make the majority of 
the skilled laborers in our gener- 
ation an apathetic, ignorant and 
lazy majority. 

If our generation does not have 
enough concern for a lagge maj- 
ority of its people we can sit 
back and watch as technology 
eliminates that majority. Then 
we can wait for that day when 
automation expands from . the 

ads" hike a 


.- assembly lines. and’s 
cancer eliminating’ more ‘and 
more groups of our society. 


day Nigki Live (and I do mean 
the same pattern) came Fridays. 
In my opinion, Fridays was just 
a cheap copy of Saturday Night 
Live. It also lacked the dyna- 
mite cast and unbeatable writing 
crew of Saturday Night Live. 
Is their no group of people who 
can re-create the same winning 
combination of quality writers 
and players to form a hilariously 
funny late-night comedy? Well, 
SCTV did it. 

Second City TV is highly 
original, and the cast adds a lot 
of personality to what I con- 
sider excellent comedy writing. 
It isn’t a live broadcast, however, 
like Saturday Night Live was. 
Although this could subtract 
from the general atmosphere, it 
does give them the advantage of 
extensive make-up work which 
enables them to re-create the 
faces of those they imitate, ad- 
ding both impact and laughs. 

I think SCTV and all its stock- 
holders are sitting on,a gold 
mine in format, approach, and 
overall product. From my point 
of view, itis the new king of the J of building up your biceps and 
hill, looking down on the old }limbering your wrists. The 
king, Saturday Night Live, andj brand of arm curl may vary 
the joker, Fridays. from person to person, depen- 

ding on beer preference. 


Editor’s note: As was noted 
in our editorial policy, the 
“What’s Bruin?” will print ar- 
ticles written by “guest writers””. 
This is one such article. It was 
written by Fritz Hoffman, who 
graduated from Northrop last 
year, and is about the dubious 
exercising merits of partying. 
Read and enjoy. 


Partying is a great way to 
mentally and physically condi- 
tion yourself. 

Many adults, dapeciathy our 
parents, believe that the only 
reason kids go to parties is to 
get stoned. This, of course, is 
not true at all. Some of us go to 
these social events to exercise 
and to moira good mental 
health. 

There are many different var- 
iations of exercise programs that 
people use. Many people like to 
do the Michelob 12 oz. arm 
curl, which is an excelent way 


They've been lying to us 


Improvement 


and forth from the keg, occa- 
sionally bumping into a wall to 
build stamina and endurance. 


one lying on the ground in a deep 
state of meditation. This person 


Other people might jog back 


Many times you will see some- 


is mentally conditioning him- 
self and may lie there for several 
hours. 

On your way home, some 
policemen may be kind enough 
to give you a physical check-up. 
They may make you do all kinds 
of coordination games like wal- 
king a straight line and touching 
your nose with your finger. If 
they feel that you’ve over-exer- 


ted yourself, theyll help you 
out by handcuffing your hands 
behind your back to loosen up 
your shoulder muscles. If they’re} ° 
really feeling generous, they’ll 
take you to a nice, little room 
to sleep off your exhaustion and 
they won’t charge you a cent. 
Partying is a great way to 
exercise and have fun at the 
same time. 
Fritz Hoffman 
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TV Season continued from page three 


John Darling fame). Id rather 
her be Bozo the Clown. 

Friday opens up with Open 
All Night, shown on ABC at 
8:30. Open All Night is an 
original, if not interesting, idea 
for a show. It concerns itself 
with a “364 Store”; the usual 
open-24-hours-a-day joint. And 
seeing that the two cops who 
cover the beat in Open All Night 
are named Steve and Edie really 
made me laugh. 

Maggie and McClain’s Law 
both air at 9:00 on Fridays 
(Maggie on ABC and McClain’s 
Law on NBC). Maggie is sup- 
posed to be about Erma Bom- 


beck, the housewife who spawned 


a whole generation of Phil Dona- 
hue lovers. Says here that Mag- 
gie’s 16-year-old son LJ. lives 
in the bathroom. I can’t wait 
for this one, folks. James Arness 
is back in McClain’s Law, por- 
traying a law official once again. 
Says here in the TV Guide that 


NBC bought this series without 
Which all 


a pilot or a script. 


‘Rocky Horror’ --A 


proves the power of payola. 
(No, I didn’t mean that.) 

And finally, the: pieee of 
resistance. Robert Stack, every- 
one’s favorite tough guy from 
when he played Eliott Ness in 
The Untouchables, is now Cap- 
tain Frank Murphy, leader of the 
Strike Force (10:00, ABC). In- 
stead of belching out “Lee! 
Rico! Younglbk ‘!” before 
nabbing a bunch of. tleggers, 
Captain Murphy will ve forced 
to yell “Strobber! Gunzer! 
Rosie!” (Rosie?) before arresting 
murderers and armed robbers. 
Ah well, I still can’t wait for 
Robert Stack’s return to the TV. 

Good, bad, or indifferent (as 
this feature had to be written), 
the new prime-time season is 
upon us. We will undoubtedly 
be spending many hours in front 
of the tube, gazing in comatose 
wonder at the masterpieces and 
monstrosities that make up tele- 
vision. No wonder they call it 
the boob tube. 


Captive of 


Its Own Outrageousness 


By JEFF KANE 
_ Staff Writer 

When most people think of 
movies termed as “box-office 
smashes”, they think of The 
Godfather, Jaws, or Close En- 
counters of the Third Kind. But 
consider this: What other movie 
has been able to overcome na- 
tion-wide flop status at the ticket 
stands and return to play in 
cities spread across America and 
abroad for three, four, and, in 
some cases, five years straight? 
‘None ‘othef™ than The “Rocky’ | 
Horror Picture Show. 

Granted, it only plays Fridays 
and Saturdays at midnight and 
t does attract the same cult-like 
crowd weekend after weekend, 
but this is the atmosphere in 
which the movie flourishes. 

Keep in mind that The Rocky 
Horror Picture Show is not your 
average, run-of-the-mill movie. 
Primarily, it is a musical. The 
musical score, written by Richard 
O’Brien, is, with the exception 
of a few songs, outstanding. It 
is original, refreshing, and even 
powerful at times. One song 
from the movie, entitled “Time 
Warp’’, recieved minimal radio 
airplay, but could not be fully 
appreciated when separated 


from the film itself. Because, as! 
all you Rocky Horror fans know, 
during this song, the whole audi- 
ence (minus a_few newcomers) 
rushes to the screen to dance 
along with a group of characters 
called “pinheads”’. 

This is not the only time the 
crowd gets involved in the 
movie. They squirt water, light 
lighters, wear hats, talk back to 
the characters in the movie, and 
threw rice, Jeards, toilet paper, 
and toast. (Eggs, hot dogs, and 
apple pie are optional.) These 
activities take place in response 
to certain established cues that 
occur during the movie. 

So why did this great movie- 
musical bomb when originally 
released, you ask. Possibly, the 
audience took the movie too 
seriously, or just. didn’t enjoy 
the music. Maybe the audience 
participation that plays so heavy 
a role in its current night-time 
success wasn’t there. The prob- 
lem also could have been that 
the movie’s hero is a transsexual 
with a male body-builder as his 
lover. Yes, The Rocky Horror 
Picture Show is definitely a cap- 


a7 
tive of its own outrageousness. 


a+ 


Rob Stabler--a Northrop graduate who now works at WLYV. 
Photo by Charlotte Atherton ; 


By JANET YOSS 
Staff Writer 

Northrop’s tenth annual Home- 
coming Week begins on Monday, 
October 5. Many of the same ev- 
ents will take place this year as 
in the past, 

A continual event of the week 
is the voting of the Fgotball King. 
It costs five cents to vote during 


all lunch mods beginning Monday, 


October 5. The award for the 
player with the most votes will 
be presented at the pep session 
on Friday, October 9. 

Here is a rundown of the ev- 
ents of the week: 

Monday--Lick’em Day. Suck- 
ers will be sold. First ballot for 


Ecology Club 


By LISA DOMER 
Staff Writer 


The word “ecology” means 
the study of plants and animals 
and their relationship to their 
environment. Northrop’s Mr. 
McCory sponsors an ecology 
club for high school students. 

Ecology Club is a closed elub 
which requires students to pay 
75 cents a semester, and has a 
limit of 35 mentbers. 

The main purpose of the 
Ecology Club is to provide a 


Homework — 


By DALLAS EVANS 
Staff Writer — 


“Homework,” This is the 


word that stirs the imagination 
and cunning of students nation- 


wide in search of reasons not 
to do it. 

Over the years students have | 
used every, excuse in the books. 
Some have used old excuses 
such as “I forgot,’ or “I 
didn’t have time to do it,” 
while others have created master- 
pieces such as,“T placed it in the 


homecoming queen. 
Tuesday--Surgical, Sweat, and 
Sunglass Day. The juniors will 
play the sophomores and the 
seniors will play the freshmen in 
Powder Puff football. This was 
determined by a drawing made 
during the Student Council meet- 
ing on September 24. The first 
game is set to begin at 3:30. 
Wednesday--Western Day. 
Thursday--Anti-Preppie Day. 
Everyone dresses like a slob. 
The final Powder Puff footbau 
game between the winners of 
Tuesday’s game will be played. 


The trike race trials will be held. 
The bonfire follows the Pow- 


der Puff game. At approximate- 


‘Homecoming Week Events Listed 


ly 8:00 p.m., cider and popcorn 
will be available at concession 
stands. y : 
Friday is Brown and Orange. 
Day. Free tickets to the. dance 
and spirit items will be awarded 
to the person with the most un- 
usual outfit of brown and orange. 
The Homecoming game against 
Northside. will begin at 7:30 p.m. 
During halftime the trike race fi- 
nals will be held and the Home- 
coming Queen will be named. 
The dance will begin at 9:30 
p.m. The SRO band and a disc 
jockey will be there.. Tickets for 
the dance are $1 presale and will 
go on sale during all lunch mods 
beginning on Monday. 


Thriving af NHS. 


science-related club for students 
to use the different things 
they’ve used in the past. 

President Karen Ehle explain- 
ed how she got started in 
Ecology Club. “T was in 
McCory’s Biological and fnvir- 
onmental Club and got in Eco- 
logy Club to pass McCory’s class. 
Oh, by the way, I passed it. 
with honors.” 

Some of the projects the Eco- 
logy Club does are selling con- 
cessions at the gymnastic meets, 
and having paper, metal, and 


And How Not 


family Bible to hold my place, 
and I must have left it there.” 

Excuses most often deal with 
someone else being blamed, 
such as, “My mother wrapped 
the garbage up in it.” Many 
times, however, an excuse will 
clearly indicate that a household 
pet is at fault. A good example 
is, “My dog ate it,” or even, 
“My dog is being paper train- 
ed,... if you haven’t noticed.” 

Math Department Head 
Robert Trammel said, “The 
most unusual excuse I have ever 


glass drives. Kcology Club mem- 


beS request that the school 
_bring in White Swan cash regis- 
ter receipts to help raise money. 
Mr. McCory says the Ecology 
Club ideas are different. ‘“‘People 
like to do their own things.” 
He feels Ecology Club is going 
. very well and will definitely be 
continued in the future. 


i Do Tt as 


heard was from a General Math 
student. His car was stuck in the 
snow so he put the book 
undereath a tire. It completely 
tore the book apart.” 

Some students will be sur- 
prised to find out that they do 
not always need to resort to 
their skills of making excuses. 
Not all teachers like to give 
homework. “I -usually don’t 
assign homework, I’d rather 
_ discuss it in class,” said FWCS 
contract substitute, Miss Nancy 
Linn. 


Rob Stabler Shine Discs 
at WLYV 


By JIM BILLINGS 
Editor in Chief — 

It’s not everyday that a guy 
gets his own radio show one 
month after getting out of high 
school. But one ’81 Northrop 
grad has done just that. 

Rob Stabler, whose features 
on 60’s music regularly appeared 
in “What’s Bruin?” last year, is 
now a disc jockey at Fort 
Wayne’s WLYV, 1450 AM. He 
can be heard every weeknight 
from 11 p.m. to 1 a.m., Satur- 
day mornings from 12 to 1 and 
Sunday evenings 12 to 6 a.m. 

But Rob didn’t just wa]k in 
off the street and get a broad- 
casting job; it took a lot of hard 
work. Right before his telephone 
interview with Peter Noone (Her- 
man of Herman’s Hermits) in 
California, Rob took time out 
to explain how he got where 


he 'S, 1973, I called WOWO 


and I did an imitation of the 
Beatles and Paul Lynde. I kept 
calling every day and eventually 
got to know the jocks, especially 
Chris Roberts.” 

When he found out that Rob 


wanted to be on radio, Chris 


put Rob ina production studio 
at WOWO and made him talk for 
15 minutes. That was in 1974. 
From then until 1976, Rob was 
practicing and being trained by 
Chris Roberts in the WOWO stu- 
dios every other night. After 
that, he went less frequently, 
but still kept training. 

In 1980, Rob tumed 18, 
which “helped a lot”. He made 
some demo tapes at WOWO and 
took them to many stations like 
WLKI in Angola, WDMT in Col- 
umbia City, WGL, WMEHE, and 
WPTH in Fort Wayne--with no 
luck. ; 

But last spring, WLYV hired 
him to run the “Wolfman Jack” 
tapes on Saturday nishts. After 
some staff firings, Program Di- 
rector Dyan Shannon gave Rob 
his lucky break. 

“She éalled me in her, office 
and said; ‘Do you want to go on 
the air?’ It was good timing--I 
was in the right place at the 
right time.” 

It’s a fortunate thing when 
you like your job--Rob’s happy 
where he is and doing what he’s 


doing. “I enjoy meeting and 
talking to and _ entertaining 
people. I like to tell people 
“Come on in, you’ve got a 
friend.’ After all, I’m here for 


them. 

“TI love it (at WLYV)--it’s a 
big, happy family. Everybaly 
cares and looks out for each 
other.” 

As for the future, Rob says 
he’d like to work at WOWO. 
“They got me started--I’m part 
of then’. He thinks he’ll be 
ready for the 50,000 watt-station 
in about two years. He likes it 
here in the Summit City and un- 
less he gets a better offer from 
another station promising total 
program control, he’ll stay here. 
“Fort Wayne’s home.” 

He promises surprises and 
more audience participation on 
his show. “‘I’m not letting them 
(his ideas) out of the bag.’’ He’s 
only 19 years old--he’s got a lot 
to look forward to. 
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Bruin Gridders Dro 


Introducing the 1981 Bruin Varsity Lettermen 


el Ae 


Jeff Keller, Mike Plank, Dean Szczepkowski, 
Back row: Mike Madden, Bruce Trigg, Jeff Woolems, Aaron White, Mike Pond, Jim Gordy, Greg Otter, Ron 
(Photo by Charlotte Atherton) 


Nicodemus, John Feichter, Tim Tom 


Pepe Fagan: Tennis is a 


BY MATT LUCAS 
Staff Writer 


1974. Most true blue tennis 
fans remember this as the year 
- that Jimmy Connors swept the 
Wimbledon Tennis Championship 
along with the US and Australian 
Opens, but® was foiled forthe 
-“Gyrandslam’”’ by an up-and-com- 
ing pro named Bjorn Borg. This 
story is about neither of these 
people, but rather about a 
young boy of ten, who picked 
up his first racquet to begin his 
tennis career that very same year. 
The saying goes “Good things 
come to those who wait,” and 
in the case of senior Pepe Fagan, 
who has waited for seven years, 
,the saying holds true. _ Pepe, 
who plays number one singles 
for the Northrop Varsity Tennis 
Team, didn’t receive “good 
things” right away, but had to 
work long and hard to get where 
he is now. 5 
It all started in Toronto, 
Canada where Pepe tookhis first 
lessons from a pro at a local 


tennis club, where he played on 
the club’s “B”’ team. In his early 
years Pepe lacked the pursuit 

and the extent of his play was 
at the club and in the street. 

In 1977 Pepe and the rest of 
his family, moved to Fort: Wayne. 
During the summer of 1977 Pepe 
played: little .tenmis and didn’t 
improve much. In the winter 
months Pepe enrolled in the 
“Excellence Program at Wild- 
wood Raquet Club. It was over 
this period of time that Pepe 
became ‘serious about the game. 
Under the guidance of this pro- 
gram he started to mold, shape, 
and develop his game and switch- 
ed from a one to a two handed 
backhand under the suggestion 
of pro Ron Heathman, During 
this time he played against his 
dad and older brother Tom, and 
in a few tournaments as well, 
but had no significant victories. 

In 1979 Pepe came to North- 
rop as a sophomere and during 
the early part of the season toak 
away. the number one singles 
position fromsenior Jim Cook, 


Bruins Defeat Spartans 


BY CATHY MILLER 
. Staff Writer 


The Northrop girls golf team 
opened their season with a vic- 
tory against Homestead, on 
September third. They defeated 
the Spartans 223-260. Freshman 
StephanieBecker came away with 
medalist honors by shooting a 
score of 51. Coach Riley said 
the team did a terrific job of 
adjusting to a new course. The 
girls were then putted against 
Snider on September eighth at 
Colonial Oaks, and were defeated 
225-230. Medalist Stephanie 
Becker shot a score of 48. The 
girls’ following match was play- 
ed on September tenth, when 
they defeated the Columbia City 
Eagles in what the Coach felt 
‘was the best played match so 
far this year.” The score was 
211-240 with Chris Keske leading 
the way with a 49. 

The Bruins were defeated by 
East Noble on Thursday, Sept- 
ember 15. The Knights barely 
edged the Bruins 222-223. Fresh- 
-. man Stephanie Becker took 
medalist honors shooting a 50 


> 


for the Bruins. Thursday, 
September 17, the girls played 
the Huntington North Vikings 
at North Wood Elks. Coach 
Riley remarked, “This was one 
of the hardest fought matches 
so far this fear.’ The Vikings 
slid past the Bruins 182-230. 
Paula McAbee shot a 52 for 
the medalist honor. The loss; 
put the Bruins’ record at 3-3. 

The Northrop Invitational 
was played September 18 at 
Colonial Oaks. The Bruins fin- 
ished fourth with seven others 
in the tournament. Carrol fin- 
ished first, followed by Goshen, 
with Snider finishing third. Paula 
McAbee finished seventh individ- 
ually for the Bruins and was also 
the medalist with a score of 99. 

The girls played Warsaw on 
September 21. The Tigers de- 
feated the Bruins 205-237. 
Stephanie Becker again was the 
Ee for the match, shooting 
aol. 

The girls defeated the Leo’ 
Lions on September, with Paula 
McAbee again receiving the med- 
alist award by shooting a 45. 


_ major step in his career. 


Front row left to right: Rob Retherford, Kyle Kem, Steve Blackburn, Ed Krall, Mike Neuman, Terry Semprini, 


a position he would not relin- 
quish until he graduated. In the 
summer of 1980 Pepe surprised 
everyone by advancing to the 
finals of the boys’ 16 and under 
City Championship. In the final, 
Pepe, who was unseeded, was de- 
feated by the number one seed, 
Todd Haekery bubmade his firs 


see 


It was during this time that 
Pepe started developing the finer 


points of the game. His backhand 


has emerged as his best weapon 
of which he has proved he can 
take crosscourt or down the lini 
with either topspin or underspin. 

In 1981 Pepe came back seed- 
ed number two in the boys’ 18 
and under City Championships. 
Again this time Pepe made it to 
the finals against the number one 


seed, but this time Pepe emerged Peeecoccccccocccocccccsesosese 


the victorin a upset victory over 
Ken Kachman in Pepe’s first 
tournament win. 

Now a senior, Pepe is unde-', 
feated through nine matched and 
Head Tennis Coach Jim Keim 
feels Pepe will emerge as one of 
the top players in the city. “I 
ketthheteetttket ede 
Wanted: 


-A good home for my cat. 
White male; de-clawed and 
eutered; very friendly 


n 
See Mr. Laslie, room D-111 
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The dournal~Gazette 


It comes to you 
daily. 


By PAUL DOVE 
Staff Writer 


The varsity football team 
dropped two contests on Satut- 
day, September 17 and Friday, 
September 25 to Elmurst and 
Bishop Luers, 3-0 and 23-14, 
respectively. 

The Elmhurst game was a 
defensive one, as neither team 
could move the ball on offense. 
Elmhurst scored the only points 
of the night in the overtime 
period on a 20-yard field goal 
by Chuck Standiford. Nor- 
throp’s first play in the over- 
time period was an off-tackle 
play that gained no yardage. A 
sweep on the next play lost six 
yards. Then, a pitchback to the 
tailback was missed, which 
moved Northrop out of field 
goal range. Quarterback Greg 
Otter attempted a pass on a fake 


field goal to wingback Ron Re- 
therford, but it fell incomplete. 
Elmhurst ran a sweep and gained 
eight yards, but couldn’t push 
it into the endzone on a stingy 
Bruin defense. Then came Stan- 
diford’s heroics and he obliged 
by kicking it through the up- 
rights for a hard-earned 3-0 


p Two ; 23-14 and 3-0 


victory. 
Against Bishop Luers, the 
Bruins mee again couldn’t 


mount much of an offensive at- 
tack. Luers opened the scoring 
on a one-yard plunge, but the 
P.A.T. was blocked, making the 
score 6-0. Northrop scored on a 
59-yard pass from Otter to Re- 
therford, and Gorman added the 
kick to put the Bruins ahead 


7-6. The lead was short-lived 
when a Luers back galloped 69 
yards for a touchdown to make 
the score 12-7. Northrop, how- 
ever, blocked a punt and Blake 
Geer ran it for a touchdown, 
making the score 14-12. Luers 
moved the ball at the end of the 
first half on crisp short passes 
and moved into a 20-14 lead by 
the end of the half. Luers held 
off the Bruins and added three 
points to shut out the Bruins in 
the second half and win the 
game 23-14. 


Northrop, 2-3 and 1-2 in con- 
ference play entertains the Hun- 
tington North Vikings tonight at 
7:30 p.m. This game will be a 
challenge to the team and they 
hope to defeat Huntington and 
raise their record to 3-3. Come 
out and support the team. 


Way of Life 


consider him une second tough- 
est player in the city,” says Coach 
Keim. 

No one knows what tennis 
has in store for Pepe. Whether 


@cccccce 


a 
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Sat. and Sun., 1:30,3:45.7:30,9:40 


A PARAMOUNT PICTURE 
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MARATHON 


or not Pepe plays college or goes 
pro depends on what kind of 
season he has this year, but 
Pepe says, “I’d like to take ten- 
nis as faras I can.” 


_ Shoes? 


: Getting your worn out shoes$ 
s tepaired is excellent economics$ 


Chuck's Shoe 


GEORGETOWN SQUARE 
Open: 
jTue. thru Fri. 8:30-5:30 
$ Sat. 8:30-4:00 closed Mon. 
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Quality Car Care with Genuine Marathon Parts 


5830 Coldwater 482-1793 
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Harriers Capture New Prairi 


By TODD- CHURCHWARD 
Sperts Editor 


The boys cross-country team 
captured first place in the New 
Prairie Invitational on Saturday, 

- September 19. Senior Scott 
Maddox led the team by fin- 
ishing in first place. Maddox 
covered the 5,000-meter (3.1 
miles) in 15:43 minutes, a new 
course record. The New Prairie 
course, in many runners’ opin- 
ion is one of the toughest 
courses in Indiana. 

This is the fourth time in 

_ 11 years that Northrop has won 
the New Prairie championship. 
In winning the titte the Harriers 
beat a lot of rated teams, in- 
cluding Penn and Portage. 

Junior Pat Rice placed 12th, 
senior Ken Lane finished 14th, 
junior Mark Keller was 17th 
and junior Tom Shank came 
in 26th to round out the scoring 
for the Bruins. 

Along with New Prairie, the 
Harriers won the Huntington 
Invitational ran at Huntington 
North High School on Tuesday, 
September 15. This is the 


third year in a row that North- 


rop has won that championship. 


Scott Maddox won the indi- 
vidual honors for the second 
straight year. Pat Rice came 
in third to help aid the Bruins 
on to the win. 

On Tuesday, September 22, 
Bishop Dwenger and Hunting- 
ton North were both defeated 
by the fourth-ranked Bruins. 

Pat Rice led the team with 
his first. individual win this sea- 
son this season. Maddox placed 
second, while Mark Keller, Fred 
Horstman and Tom Shank 
placed third, fifth, and sixth 
respectively. 

Coach Barrie Peterson says 
that the team is running as 
a good pack for about two 
thirds of the rece, and hopes 
that eventually the pack will 
hold together for the entire race. 
Peterson is also very pleased 
with the performance of Mark 
Keller, who is currently the num- 
ber three man. “Mark is making 
great progress,” said Peterson 

When asked about Scott Mad- 
dox, Peterson replied, “Scott 
is running very good, and with 
his old confidence, he has beaten 


it 


counts the most. There is still 


Over a month left in the se 
with the state meet to be held. | 


in Indianapolis on Saturday, 
November 7. 

According to Peterson, “the 
most important part of the 
season is coming up. ie’ The 
state series .begins im just two 
weeks with the sectional at 
Shoaff Park. The top five teams 
will advance from the sectional 
to the regional the following 
Saturday. From there the top 
four teams will advance to the 
semi-state meet. All of those 
meets will be held at Shoaff 
Park. Northrop is the defending 
regional champion, while Scott, 
Maddox is the defending sec- 
tional, regional and semi-state 
champion. The top four teams 


will advance from the Fort 
Wayne semi-state to join teams 
from three other semi-states for 
the state championship. Maddox 
placed seventh in the state meet 
last year. 

Coach Peterson and the rest 
of the team encourage Northrop 
students to come out and sup- 


some very good runners.” Peter. port the team as they go after 


son hopes that the team can 
run their best race when 


the first cross-country champ- 
ionship ‘in Northrop history. 


—— . eae 


Senior Scott Maddox leads the panee (Photo by Brian Gia 


Pepe Fagen shows his winning form. 
: (Photo by Charlotte Atherton) 


Runners 


By BETH RICHARDSON 


Staff Writer 

In its first year the newly 
formed Bruin girls’ cross-country 
team has started the 1981-82 
season with a record of 5-0. 

The eight-girl team has beaten 
many of the schools in this area 
in its quest for the state title. 
Head Coach Janel Denny is look- 
ing first for the SAC title, then 
has high hopes for the sectional 
championship. 

The team, consisting of two 
seniors, one junior, three sopho- 
mores, and two freshmen, won 
the Northro; Invitational held 
at Spuller Stadium on Saturday, 
September 12. Sophomore Lau- 
ra Didion came in a close second 
behind rival Kristie Walker of 
Harding, with an excellent time 
of 10:34. That time was 20 


Come Out And Back The Bruin Netmen 


Ranked 


seconds faster than her time in 
the state competition last season. 
When asked about her strate- 


gy against Kristie Walker in up- 


coming ' meets, she replied, “I 
need to work harder on my 
sprints and speedwork if I want 
to beat her.” 


On Wednesday, September 16, 


the girls’ team ran away with a 
first place victory against the 
Leo Lions with a score of 15-41. 
The Northrop runners took the 
first 6 places as well as the tenth 
place to round out their scoring. 

After defeating Leo, the 
Bruins went on to win the South 
Side meet on September 23, 
with a score of 15-47 Once 
again they took the top five 
places to complete their scoring. 
Laura Didion took first place 
honors with her time of 11:21:1, 


At The Tennis Sectionals Tomorrow 


Boys’ onic: 8 and] 


By MATT LUCAS 
Staff Writer 


The boys’ varsity tennis team 
has tallied up five more SAC 


“ wins, as well as a non-conference 


victory, as they enter the final 
week of the regular season and 
prepare for the Apcoming: sect- 
ionals. 

The Bruins started out on 
Tuesday, September 15 as they 
rolled to a 5-0 victor over the 
Elmhurst Trojans. Among the 
singles winners were senior Pepe 
Fagan, freshman Steve Flowers 
and junior Troy Little. Both 
doubles teams of seniors Brent 
Lantz and Mike Moya and senior 
Mike Long and sophomore Mark 
Fagan were victorious. 

The Netmen won again on 
September 7 and 8 agains Bishop 
Dwepger as rain delayed the 
match after play had begun. 
Pepe Fagan .and Steve Flowers 
both came away winners in 
straight sets. The outcome of 


Fourth 


Senior Cheryl Wilson captured 
second place with a time of 
11:49 and Laura Dolin took 
third with a time of 12:02. 

Being the first coach for the 
Bruin girls’ cross-country team, 
Coach Denny explains that she 
and assistant coach Janet Young 
feel the team has a good future. 
“The team is very close, like 
family. All we need to do is 
stick together.” 

Sophomore team members 
Caroline Moellering and Melisa 
Lendman feel that they would 
like to have more support from 
the Northrop student body. “We 
have a lot of support now, but 
we would have better performan- 
ces if more people were cheer- 
ing us on.” 


the match was not decided until 
the doubles team of Brent Lantz 
and Mike Moya pulled out a 
three set victory to win it for the 
Bruins, 3-2. 

_ On Tuesday, September 22, 
theHarding Hawks came to play 
the Bruins as Northrop squeezed 
out a 3-2 win. Pepe Fagan re- 
mained undefeated in singles play 
as he grabbed his eight straight 
win after long three-set victory 
over his opponent. Troy Little 
also cane away victoriuos as he 
etched out a 6-3,6-1 win. The 
doubles team of Brent Lantz and 
Mike Moya bettered their oppon- 
ents in straight sets, 7-6, 7-6. 

The Bruins next win was a 
non-conference victory over 
Huntington North, 4-1.. Sin- 
gles players Pepe Fagan and 
Steve Flowers were winners as 
well as the doubles team. of 
Brent Lantz and Mike Moya. 

The Bruin Reserve team 


raised its record to seven wins 
and two losses behind four vic- 
tories from the doubles team 
of senior Dave Henry and jun- 
ior Matt Lucas as they raised 
their record to seven wins and 
one loss. Senior Dan. Henry 
and sophomore Matt Lerer also 
aided the Bruin cause with three 
victories apiece. 

' On Thursday, September 24, 
the Bruins met and defeated 
the Bishop Luers Knights 4-1. 
Pepe Fagan and Troy Little 
both came away straight set 
winners. The number one 
doubles team of senior Mike 
Long and sophomre Mark Fag: 

an were victorious along with 
the duo of Brent Lantz and 
Mike Moya. 

The Bruin schedule aid the 
netmen meeting the South Side 
Archers on September 29 and. 
the Columbia City Eagles on 
the 30th, with the last match 
of the season on October 1 
, against Concordia. 


Spikers 4 


By KRIS BRUMFIELD 
Staff Writer — 


The Girls’ Varsity Volleyball 
team started off their season 
on September 10 against New 
Haven. In three games the 
spikers triumphed over the Bull- 
dogs, with scores of 15-5, 12-15 
and 13-10. 

Their next victory, against 
Bellmont, was battled at home 
on the fourteenth, with scores 
of 15-11, 10-15 and 15-12. 

Two days later the Bruins 
completed their winning streak 
by defeating DeKalb, 15-10 


14-16 and 15-5. 
However, the Carroll Charg- 


ers shaved by. the Bruins in 
three games, 12-15,15-13,10-15. 

But on the night of the 
Adams Central game, the Bruins 
were back on top of things, 
winning in three games, 15-13, 
13-15, 15-12 and looking for- 
ward to their first SAC match 
against Northside. 


The Northside game was 


“of them. We have got to work 


and 2 


something of a disappointment. 
The spikers, on the Redskin’s 
home court, were outdone in 
two games, 915, 8-15. 

This year’s team, with only 
one returning varsity player, 
Kelly Rasor, has one junior and 
the rest are seniors. Captain 
Sarah Smith, who shares her 
leadership position with Julanne 
Canada, explains, ‘‘We just 
weren’t on top of things (during) 
those games we lost. We could 
have won both of them!” Coae 
Aldrich stated, “Every team in 
the SAC is tough, but we have 
the ability to win against any 


on some things, but we do have 
a great team with lots of po- 
tential.’ Senior Julanne Can- 
ada expressed her team’s feel- 
ings, saying, ‘‘We need support 
from the students. It does 
make a difference in our success. 
If people would come out to 
the games and yell us on, it | 
could make us play a lot bet- | 
ter. 


Northrop High School 


DeWeese, Dove Highlight Homecomin 


1981-82 Homecoming Queen and Court 


_ Speakathon Held at 


By PENNY MYNATT 
Staff Writer 

. The recent speech team 
_Speak-A-Thon: was a--huge- 
success. The talk-off started 
at 4 p.m. Friday, October 2 
and ran until 4 p.m. Saturday, 
October 3. Mayor Winfield 
Moses Jr. presented the Bruin 
speakers with a certificate pro- 
claiming Friday, October 2 as 

Northrop Speak-A-Thon Day. 

Besides Mayor Moses, the 
guest speakers were Sheriff Bud 
Meeks, Wayne Rothgeb, Lee 
Kelso, representatives from Hud- 
son’s,a representative from the 
extension office, Gloria Gaglein, 
and many others. 

The event started out in the 
‘Pipers Glen conference room 
but because of security reasons 
had to be moved to the St. 
Mary’s Ballroom. ‘The basic 
source of income for the Speak- 
A-Thon were pledges that each 
member of the team went out 
and collected. 

The speakers read _ the 
speeches they planned to use in 
competition although as the 
night progressed many of the 
Bruin’ speakers headed toward” 
_the various folders containing 


competition material. ‘ 
Many of the students from 


New Class 


By CHRIS BURNS 
Staff Writer 
Northrop’s new class officers for 
81-82 have been hard at ‘work and 
getting ready for the school year. 


Upcoming 


Cross, Country Regionals 
Boys Tennis 


Reserve Football -Here- 
Girls Volleyball -Here- 


Mr. Record’s speech classes - 


came and kept the Speak-A-Thon 
going through the night. They 
read passages from the Bible, 
the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, poetry, and Shakespeare. 


1981 graduate Scott Collins, 
Mrs. Abby Wackelnheimer, chap- 
eroneand aid to Mr. Record, 
coach Lincoln Record, ‘and 
former coach Walt Cook read 
dramas, humors, poetry, and 
impromptu. Also, many parents 
were guest speakers. 

President Brad Miller and 
his officers are already hard at 


work on next year’s Speak- 
A-Thon. Coach Record said, 
“Those officers and members 
who planned. and participated 
in the Speak-A-Thon are to 
be congratulated. The event 
was good for us and for the 
community leaders and cele- 
brities who took part. The 
Speak-A-Thon; therefore, was 
more than a simple fundraiser; 
it was an educational exper- 
ience.” (Team member Jim 
Billings said,“It was a unique 
experience. I'll never forget 
it----and neither will my vocal 
cords.” 


The events in competition 
Oratorical Interpretation, 


Officers 


are 
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Marriott 


which is a speech written by 
someone else and presented by 
‘the speaker as his own. Ori- 
ginal Oratory is a speech written 
- by the speaker, who uses it 


In competition.’ Drama is a 
dramatic cut presented’ by 


“the speaker in a emotional man- 


ner. Humor is humorous cuts 
presented in the funniest way 
possible. Poetry is also used. 
Extempt is divided into boys’ 
and girls’ categories. There are 
three parts. One - you are given 
a current event. Two - you have 
30 minutes to write a 5-7 
minute speech and memorize it. 
Three - you present it. Those 
are a few of the things done at 
the talk-off. 


The Speak-A-Thon was cov- 
ered by Channel 33. In order 
for the speech team.tohave the 
event they had to have chaper- 
ones. May parents, older 
brothers and sisters, and past 
members chaperoned. Also, 
team members Mark Russell and 
Brad Miller stayed awake for 
the duration of the event. 


_Many businesses, including Pizza 


Hut, Mr. Donut, Dawn Donuts, 
and the Marriott Inn, donated 
food. The team made $78 in 
donations from people in the 
hotel. 


Announced 


entful year, with plans already be- esident; Kim Gaines, vice-presi- 


ing made for the junior class car- 
nival and the prom, set for May. 

““We’re going to make sure that 
we have a better prom this year,” 
said junior class president Mary 
Matthews. “This year the jun- 
iors are running the prom so 
that the seniors can relax and 
have a nice evening.” Mary was 
surprised that she waselectedon 
her first try for the office. “It’s 
a lot of work, but you can have 
fun,too.” 

Junior class secretary Penny 
Mynatt says, ‘“‘It’s a lot more 
than just being a secretary. You 
do more things like decorating 
halls, arranging the junior class_, 
carnival and so on.” 

The following are the elected: 
Freshmen--Derick Westfield, 5r- 


dent; Mary Jo Elworthy, secre- 
tary; Jody Howe, treasurer; 
Debbie Greene, social chair- 
person. Sophomores--Joe 
Hyndman, president; Diana 
Spake, vice president; Daph- 
ne Miller, secretary; Kelly 
Bowlin, treasurer; Tracy Bel- 


| cher, social chairperson. 


Juniors--Mary Matthews, pres- 
ident; Jodi Freels, vice presi- 
dent; Penny Mynatt, secretary; 
Dan Madden, treasurer; Kelli 
Sorg, social chairperson. 
Seniors--Tia DeWeese, president; 
Pam Collins, vice president; Kim 
Clark, secretary; Steve Stier, tr- 
easurer; Geoffrey Kelsaw, soc- 
ial chairperson. 

Congratulations to them and 
good luck, 


PRICE: 35 CENTS 


By KRIS BRUMFIELD 
Staff Writer 


Northrop’s eleventh annual 
Homecoming Week commenced 
on October 5. Numerous ev- 
ents were planned for the week 
during a recent student council 
meeting. 

The first of the spirit days 
was Lick ’Em Day. The cheer- 
leaders sold Tootsie Roll pops 
throughout the day. Mrs. Freck 
explained , ““The money will be 
used to~buy (spirit items) for 
different sports. 

On Monday, 15 finalists for 
the Homecoming Queen and her 
court were named. From each 
class, hall decorations were 
to begin and voting for the 
football king also began. ‘The 
voting booth was not set up, 
and Amy Burke, committee 
‘member, said,“We just didn’t 
get things together.” 

Tuesday was _ Surgeuns, 
Sweats, Sunglasses and P.J.’s Day, 
and a barrage of combinations 
of those four were sighted 
around the school. 

Along with their sweat, the 
Powder Puff players sported 
their jerseys in anticipation of 
the two Powder Puff games. 
The sophomores lost to the 
juniors, 6-0. The juniors largely 
owed their win to an excellent 
offensive back, Cindy Nichols, 
who scored their only touch- 


down. The seniors triumphed 


over the freshmen in another 


game. Dede Belote scored the 
touchdown amid confusion as 
the senior quarterback, Tia 
DeWeese, injured her leg. They 
had no backup quarterback so 
last year’s QB“‘Shotgun” Cheri 
Cook stepped. in with no 
practice, and finished the game. 
The second ballot for Home- 
coming Queen was taken and all 
but four were eliminated. 
Wednesday, the court and 
four potential Queens were 
named. The freshmen were 
Laurie Bordner, Diane DelGrosso 
and Tonya Fields. The sopho- 
mores were ‘Tracy Belcher, 
Laura Didion and Jill Glaze. 
The juniors were Shelli Lom- 
bardo, Cynthia Page, and Sonia 
Perry. The seniors, one of 
whom eventually became Home- 


= 


Bruin Briefs 


coming Queen, were Wanda 
Brooks, Cheri Cook, Tia 
DeWeese and Suzette Tom. 

Wednesday was also Wastern 
and Hat Day. 

Thursday was Sloli, Anti- 
Preppie or Clash Day. But 
football jerseys were conspicu- 
ously worn in preparation of 
Thursday night’s Powder Puff 
championship between the 
juniors and the seniors. 

In the battle, the juniors 
wasted the seniors 27-13. The 
Juniors’ victory was largely due 
to the run by Boochie Tatum, 
One of the seniors’ touchdowns » 
came on a record setting run 
by Dede Belote, a 78 yard run. 

After the game, Student 
Council | sponsored a_ bonfire 
where popcom and cider were 
served free of charge. 

Friday, the events culminated) 


withthe football game, the crown- 


ing of the Homecoming queen, 
a pep session where the football 
King was crowned, the trike race 
finals, and the Homecoming 
dance. 

Paul Dove was crowned Foot- 
ball King. Commenting: on the 
choice, senior Aaron White said 
“Paul is a great attribute to team 
morale. He really keeps every body 
up!” 

The seniors and the fresh- 
men tied for the trophy for hall 
decorations. 
=sThat-night, at half-time of the 
varsity football game against 
Luers, the finalists in the trike 
race fought out for the title. 
Senior Kevin Martin won with 


a comfortable margin. , 
Tia Deweese was crowned 


Homecoming’ Queen amid sup- 
pcrtive shouts from the crowd, 

as last year’s queen, Shari 
Strahm, did the honors. 

After the game, the Student 
Council wrapped’ up the week 
with a successful dance, com- 
pared at least to previous years 
dances. SRO, a group composed 
of Northrop students, and the 
spectrum light and sound D.J.’s 
provided entertainmemt. Ap- 
proximately 350 people were 
in attendance. 

The Student Council spent 
about$850 on the week, accord- 
ing to counselor Bill Brown. 


Collins Awarded 


Pam Collins, senior, has been announced as a semi- 
finalist in the National Scholarship for Outstanding Negro 


Students. 


This scholarship, based on the PSAT scores, 
chooses 1500 black students to qualify. 


Three students 


in the Fort Wayne area were chosen to be semi-finalists. 
In the past only four or five students from Northrop 


have qualified. 


Pam, who is interested in psychology, 


has a very good chance of becoming a finalist. According 
to Donna Green, Northrop guidance counselor,“Pam is not 
only an outstanding student academically, but she is also 


very sweet.” 


SAT Dates Set 


SAT dates and deadlines for juniors and seniors are as fol- 
lows: December 5, Januaty 23, and March 27. The deadlines, 
respectively, are October 30, December 18, and February 19. 


Seniors Commended 


Recently commended by the National mernt Scholarship 
Committee were Northrop students Jim Billings, John Kane, 
Lorena Nussbaum, Jeff Redding, Dan Roebel, and graduate 
Jeff Younger. This honor. was based on their PSAT scores. 


Opinion 
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~ Students Aren’t Equal 


In a school of 2,700, there are those who get left behind in 
recognition and in receiving aid of school programs. It’s a fact of 
life that this. school cannot please everyone. But is it not the 
school’s responsibility to at least give everyone a fair chance? 

dim Runner, our high school hero, turns the final curve and 
heads for the finish line. The crowd, which filled the bieachers, 
stands and cheers as the announcer says, “Jim Runner is going 
to break the school record!” 

No, it’s not like that. 

Cross-country doesn’t get the crowds, a bleacher, or even an 
announcer. All of those privileges are reserved for the ‘“‘money 
sports”. And let’s face it, football needs bleachers, and 
an announcer more than cross-country does. 

But the big question here is: Just because football gets the 
crowds, does that mean they are the only fall sport deserving 
of recognition? 

At the pep session last week, football did deserve to be the 
featured sport. Homecoming and football go hand in 
hand. Other than seeing Pepe Fagan, however, football was the 
anly fall team introduced, while the SAC champion cros 
country teams sat unseen by many in the bleachers. They were 
introduced and the statement was made that they will be seen 
in the next pep session (God only knows when that will be), 
right after the crowd was told to hold their applause. 

The cross-country team and all of the other fall sport teams 
deserve to sit on the chairs on the gymnasium floor and listen 
to the applause. By leaving them out of the program, moreover, 
is like the administration telling them the football team should 
fire up to beat Northside, but everyone else should not even 
bother to fire up going into sectional competition. 

Possibly, the academics program mirrors the athletic’s. Is it 
not the honors programs that receive all the attention? 

In a higher academic classroom, there have been as many as 
three teachers to instruct eighteen students, while in a lowe) 
academic classroom, there is only one instructor to teach 20-25 
or even 30 students. The gifted students do deserve a chance to 
excel, but shouldn’t the average or underaverage students be 
given an equal chance to build their own skills (i.e. sma 

ler class with more aid)? 

This appears in some instances that Northrop High Schoc! 
believes in the’ policy that Joe Brain should learn more than 
John Average. 

Joe Brain and John Average may have the same desires and 
abilities to learn, but in the eighth grade John had a poor teacher 
who gave her class many days off. Joe’s teacher, however, 
drilled his class daily to where he can still recite the 23 forms of 
the verb “to be”. John is lost in his classroom after four years 
trying to catch up, and Joe Brain is forced to learn whether he 
wants to or not, with one of his three fourth period teachers 
looking over his shoulder. If John had the same chances. that 
Mr. Brain had, he could become a top honor student, but his 
one teacher to 30 student ratio can’t match the opportunity 
of a one to six ratio in other classes. 

We’re not saying that the administration should bring these 

_ organizations down to the level of others (that would be doing 

it the Democratic way), but promote the lesser groups to the 
level of groups such as football, honors programs, or even the 
band (a nice, Republican point of view). 

Northrop probably has the best band in the state, if not the 
nation, and nothing should be taken away from them. 
However, shouldn’t the orchestra, for example, get equal time 
to perform solo in front of others? Wouldn’t displaying them 
before the student body more than once a year show our pride 
in them and ultimately make a better orchestra? Just like 
having the cross-country team in the pep session would help 
their effort by letting them know the school was behind them. 

Other organizations could and should be better promoted in 
this school, with the betterment of the student body, once 
equal education and equal recognition are established. 


, Letters 


To the Editor: 

First, let me state that this 
letter will serve a two-fold 
purpose. 

First, let me congratulate the 
fine ““What’s Bruin?” staff on the 
excellent job they have done on 
the paper so far this year. Keep 
up the good work!!! The stories, 
whether they be of football, 
cross-country, speech, or band 
have been far superior to those 
of years past. Let’s not fall 
down on the job, but keep it up! 

Secondly, I would like to take 
this time to publicly thank the 


46825. 


“What's Bruin?” Office: 
Price per copy: 35 cents; yearly subscription: $5.00 


administrators and the many, 
many parents and volunteers of 
the Northrop Music Parents As- 
sociation for all of their hard 
work at the LS.S.M.A. contest. 
The band looks forward to work- 
ing with them again at the 
M.B.A. (Marching Bands of 
America) Regional Contest here 
at Northrop on October 24. So 
on behalf of the “Big Orange 
Pride”, a hearty thanks to all 
those concerned. 

Keep up the good work; both 
parties! 
With all due respect, 
Gordon Springer 
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And now for something 
completely different... 


Introducing- The “What's Bruin ” Staff 


Bonjour, mesdames et mes- 
sieurs. Votre attention, s’il vous 
plait. Merci. Aujourd’hui, nous al- 
lons discuter. . .(Sorry,wrong lan- 
guage.) : 

Once again, this column will 
be devoted to your school news- 
paper: It occurred to me that we 
have -never been properly intro- 
duced. So let’s take a look at 
some of the important people on 
our newspaper staff. . 

First of all (I think) there’s 
our adviser, Doug Laslie. Like 
most of the seniors here, this is 
his third year at Northrop. Al- 
though he’s technically not a 
member of the staff, he plays a 
vital role in making sure the pa- 
per gets out. He also teaches en- 
glish to the (yecch!) freshmen. 
Despite previous (and often cur- 
rent) popular opinion, he’s really 
not a bad guy as long as he stays 
in his place. 

(‘Billings, you die!””-DML) 

Then there is the Editor-in- 
Chief-—me. My name is Jim 
Billings and this is my third year 
on the “What’s Bruin?” I was 
business manager in my sopho- 
more year and ad manager as a 
junior. I also did occasional writ- 
ing. ve been known to write stu- 
pid things like letters to the army 


' and essays on burn-outs. It just 


goes to show you that life on the 
paper can be a real gas (especially 
when you’ve got an army sergeant 
yelling at you over the phone 
and 200. death threats delivered 
to your desk by the more literate 
of Northrop’s drug culture). 
Scott Corbin is our managing 
editor for news-and sports. This 
is Scott’s second year in journal- 
ism. He started off as a major 
reporter on last year’s unstable 


(“No kidding!”—DML) news 
staff. When a vacancy was created 
Scott became news editor. When 
the “vacaney”’ came back, Scott 
moved over to the open sports 
editor position, He brought new 
excellence to the sports page and 
was chiefly responsible for the 
highly successful ‘‘Speaking of 
Sports” last year. Scott’s highly 
conservative attitude has often 
made Ronald Reagan look like 
Ralph Nader. 

Our managing editor in charge 
of opinions and features is John 
Kane, a two-year “What’s Bruin” 
veteran. John is well-known for 
writing massive articles with a 
super-liberal taint (sorry John). 
John says he’s here to get an easy 
“A”. Jolin wasan opinion and ed- 
itorial writer last year (he even 
wrote a “Doonesbury” article 
for the “Upfront” two years ago) 
and moved up to opinion editor 
later. John’s unique and humor- 
ous style is a consistant source of 
enlightenment. He’s also our res- 
ident music reviewer. 

Brent Lantz, news editor, was a 
tennis star this year. He had an 
impressive 11-2 record in the reg- 
ular season. Brent enjoys bring- 
ing the news because its a fine 
art product that you can ‘“‘see”’. 
he also likes having power (hmmm 


ps 
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Luke Stieber is working as opin- 
ion editor in his first year on the 
“What’s Bruin?” staff. He’s a jun- 
ior and hasalot of new, fresh 
ideas for the opinion page. 


Finally, there is Jill Ausbury, 
our feature editor. This is Jill’s 
second year on the paper; she 
was a news and feature writer last 
year. She hopes to bring a new 
emphasis on Northrop to the fea. 
ture page this year. 

So there they are--the editorial 
board; the people who influence 


. what you read in “‘What’s Bruin??’ 


But there are others: Charlotte 
Atherton, our photo editor, who 
is in charge of all photography 
for the newspaper and yearbook; 
Janet Ausbury, who checks all 

the stories for mistakes; Paul 
Dove, ace football stud and 

Football King, who is responsible 
for the entire business depart- 
‘ment; Jeff Szobody and Chris 

Burns, who take care of all adver- 


tising sales and design; Janet Yoss, 
who makes sure that the papers 


get to you; and all the reporters 
whom there are too many to 

mention. Without these ‘behind 
the scenes’ people, the editors 
wouldn’t be able to put out 
“What’s Bruin?’’. 2 


‘Now that you know who we are, 


...) and playing a major role on tell us who you are. C’mon, 


“What’s Bruin?”. He’s a senior 
and this is his first year in jour- 
nalism. ; 

Todd Churchward, junior, is our 


you’ve had a month to get used 
to the school routine--let’s get 

some input. Write us a letter, 
After all, were a forum for school 


sports editor. He was a major part expression. So express! If you 


of our sports staff last year. He, 
along with Scott Corbin and the 


hate the- school food, let us 
know. The medium is at your 


rest of the sports staff, is current- service. 


ly developing top secret plans for 


Until November 1, a bientot et 


the sports page. Keep your eyes 4U revoir.|(Oops! 


Open. 


the mavies 
‘Paternity’ a Refreshing Change 
for Reynolds 


By CHRIS BURNS 
Staff Writer 

“Paternity” is Burt Reynolds’ 
new movie, about a New York 
playboy, Larry, who is happily 
enjoying his life without being 
married. _ His one weakness is 
children; he adores them. He 
calls off board meetings just to 
play basketball with an eight- 
year-dld boy, and he’ll go out of 
his way to talk to a kid in the 
park. 

Larry decides late in life that 
he wants to father a child, but 
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he doesn’t want to get married. 
So he decides to look for a sur- 
rogate mother for his child. 
Larry looks in vain for a wo- 
man who will fulfill his wishes. 
He advertises in a newspaper 
and gets many applications, but 
none meet his approval, until 
one evening when he mistakes a 
woman in a nightclub for an ap- 
plicant. Beverly isn’t interested 


in helping him, but he follows 
her around town and she even- 
tually falls in love with him. 
However, Larry doesn’t care too 
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much for her; he simply feels 
that she is the perfect mother for 
his child. Beverly changes his 
mind with her delivery though; 
Larry falls in love with her, they 
get married, and they live hap- 
pily ever after. 

It’s nice to see Burt get away 
from his ridiculous “Smokey and 
the Bandit” stereotype and into 
something different. ‘‘Paternity” 
is an entertaining movie, and it’s 
rated PG. 

RATING: **14 
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Glenbrook Square Adds Second Gold Mine 


By MIKE KELLER 

Staff Writer 

The latest Gold Mine is con- 
veniently located on the lower 


_ level in ‘the new part of Glen- 


brook Square. Although not as 
big as the first Gold Mine, it 
features some totally new mach- 
ines such as Wizard of Wor 
which starts and ends with en- 
joyable music much like that 
of Frank Marino’s “Electric Re- 
flections of War”. The game 
itself is not to original yet very 
entertaining. It’s nearly identical 
to Bezerk starring “Evil Otto!” 


The Red Baron, is another new 
electronic game, looks as if it 
were designed for lower intelli- 
gence levels. 

Soon to come is a second 
Gorf, a Defenders (a lot like 
Space Invaders), and Centipede, 
which is a cross between Missile 
Command and Pac-Man. You 


shoot Bia missiles, which are 
located at the bottom of the 


Screen, up at a bunch of mush- 
rooms. Every time you hit a 
mushroom, you get so many 
points. This is where the centi- 
pede comes in. The centipede 


Students in Training 


l’s PSAT Time Again 


By DALLAS EVANS 
Staff Writer 

Again this year, like many 
years in the past, most juniors 
that are planning on going to 
college will be taking the annual 
PSAT. 

The PSAT (commonly known 
among educators as the Pprelimi- 
nary ‘Scholastic Aptitude Test/ 
National Merit Qualifying Test) 
will be given on Tuesday, Octo- 
ber 27. 

By taking the PSAT students 
will be able to compare their 
rank among other juniors (or 
even sophomores and seniors) in 
the nation that are planning on 
entering college. ‘ 

“The PSAT is a preview of 


_ the SAT and is not as in-depth,” — 


said guidance counselor Mrs: ’ 
Donna Green. The PSAT will 
help students estimate their per- 
formance on the SAT (which is 
required by most colleges). Mrs. 
Green also mentioned, “The 
PSAT is just a shortened version 
of the SAT.” The PSAT is also 
practice for the SAT, because 


the two are very similar in the 
way they are presented. ; 

The PSAT is a multiple- 
choice test, the purpose of 
which is to measure the verbal 
and mathematical abilities of the 
student. Each question is related 
in some way to an area of suc- 
cess in college. 


The PSAT tests the ability 


of students to reason with facts 
given to him or her, rather than 
to memorize them. Students 
do not have to answer questions 
about grammar, punctuation, or 
even remember mathematical 
formulas. _ Instead, students will 
be. given the information in the 


. test and will be required to rea- 


son with it. 

Some juniors may not like (he 
fact that they will have to pay 
to take the test. But if they wait 
until they are out of high school, 
the juniors might have to pay up 
to $40 to take the same test. So 
if you are a junior and plan to go 
to college, sign up for the PSAT 
in the guidance office before T'h- 
ursday, October 22, for $4.25. 


tries to eat the mushrooms be- 
fore you can shoot them; how- 
ever, you can kill the oentipede. 
Spiders are also a target for 
your missiles. 

The new Gold Mine does, of 
course, have the most popular 
machines such as Space Invaders, 
Asteroids (including the deluxe 
edition), and the upcoming Rip- 
Off. 

Like Gold Mine I and the 
Milky Way, Gold Mine II has 
Bombs Away. The name tells 
the story (unlike Rip-Off) as far 
as quality and originality goes, 


but the popularity is amazing. 
Bombs Away is the cheapest elec- 
tronic game a pinball “palace” 
can buy. By being popular, the 
machine brings in plenty of 
profit. 

Now for everybody’s favorite, 
the pinball machines. Unfortu- 
nately, this Gold Mine has only 
four such machines, but they 
make it worth. your while to 
step in and play. Lost World is 
one of the best, but not quite 
the best. The all new Black 
Knight is perhaps the greatest 
idea for a pinball machine ever 


conceived. It has two levels, and 
it is possible to have as many as 
three balls in play at one time. 
If two or more people are play- 
ing, the winner recieves three 

balls, all to be played at once, in 
a set time limit of 30 seconds. 

This imaginative machine is more 
popular than Hercules (a huge 

machine played with a cue ball) 
ever was, and will be much more 
consistent as far as money-mak- 
ing goes. 

This Gold Mine may very well 
be as successful as the first be- 
cause of its favorable location 
and the creative new machines. 


Mary Ning Becomes American Citizen 


The Bun Candy Bar Is No More 


I feel a siege of depression ru- 
shing on.. My life is filled with 
hatred, discontentment, sorrow, 
and grief. For I have lost a fr- 
iend, a companion, and a little . 


taste. That’s right, you’ve gues- 
sed it. I’ve lost my Bun candy 
bar. 


The Bun candy bat is no more 
as of October 16. I feel as if I 


lost a very dear friend, a com- 
panion who sat through all those 
Saturday afternoon movies with 
me. But now as I sit here eating 
one of those many bars I stock- 
ed up on, I feel grief that after 
these 30 Buns, I’ll have to find 
a new candy to munch on. 

I know that one should not 
become so involved .with a ma= 


The most boring article you'll ever read 


terial object, but I feel that there 
is very little any of us can do to 
stop the Nabisco Company from 
ending a legend that began in 
1902. I realize that not many of 
you are isensitive to my disposi- 
tion, but I think that it needed 
to be said by someone. 

I‘ll now make my apologies 
to those of you who were of- 


How To Relieve That Nagging (yawn) Boredom 


By JANET AUSBURY 
Staff Writer 
Boredom. Everybody exper- 
iences it. But no one seems quite 
sure what to do about it. What 
do you do when there’s nothing 
to do? 


The answer is simple—just do 
something different from what 
If you’ve 
been sitting around staring at 
the walls, try skydiving. Or, if 
you’ve been skydiving, try sky- 
diving without a parachutc.: Of 
course, it is advisable to say a 
few prayers first. 

Boredom is easier to relieve 
in specific situations such as be- 
ing in class. One sure-fire meth- 
od of relieving boredom during 
those dragging last five minutes 
of class is to hold.your breath 
until the bell rings. Your des- 
perate need for oxygen will make 
you completely forget how bored 
you were. Take note: If you 
come ‘out of this one alive and 

} 


without severe brain damage, you 
are a natural for “That’s Incred- 
ible!” For slightly less dangerous 
fun, copy test answers off the 
dumbest kid in the class. The 
anxiety of receiving a neon-red 
F will certainly keep your mind 
occupied. And for general bore- 
dom in class, singing “Jingle 
Bells” in Pig Latin at the topof 
your voice will not only keep 
you entertained but everyone 
else as well. This could earn you 
a trip to ISS but fun always has 
its price. 

Lunch time can also be pain- 
fully dull if you have nothing to 
do besides eat. What you prob- 
ably don’t realize is that during 
lunch time, there is always some- 
thing to do. Arrange a race be- 
tween the peas, the green beans 
and the bread. Or, sell tickets to 


your own “Circus of the Vegeta- 
bles.” Add a freak show starring 


that lumpy white stuff that’s 
supposed to be cole slaw but 
looks more like cottage cheese, 
and call this sideshow attraction 


“The Elephant Slaw.” Betcha 
P.T. Barnum never thought of 
that! 

And now for the real toughie: 
boredom in general. ° If you are 
afflicted with ordinary house- 
hold boredom, be bizarre. Fold 
up your face and airmail it to 
Barcelona. Go to a theater and 
ask for tickets to a movie that 
left town three weeks ago. Call. 
up the mayor of Los Angeles ana 
ask him if he liked his breakfast. 
invent a new color. Bleed pro- 
fusely. How many more can you 
think of? 

Life isn’t really so boring after 
all, is it? Not with all these ex- 
citing(cough)things you can do. 
And just think how many more 
you can dream up yourself! 

If you’ve learned anything 
at all from this article, it should 
be this: Boredom belongs to 
those who are not occupied, 
not creative or not willing to 
risk their lives and reputations 
for a few cheap thrills. 


fended by a raving. lunatic who 
has been ravaging local drug 
stores and markets in search of 
his beloved candy bar. 

In the end, Fort Wayne loses 
a little revenue, a few jobs, and a 
tasty snack. As for me, besides 
losing my mind, maybe I‘ll drop 
afew pounds... . 
Mike Bell 


By JANET YOSS 

Staff Writer 

On September ‘22, Northrop 
senior Mary Ning became an Am- 
erican citizen. Mary was born in 
Hong Kong and came to America 


when she was nine. 
In order to become a citizen, 


your parents must either be ci- 
tizens or you must apply for ci- 
tizenship after you turn eight- 


een. Mary applied for her cit- 
izenship during the summer. 


She had to fill out an application 
form that asked questions per- 
taining to her stand in politics. 


The only test she had to take 
was an oral test, which consis- 


ted of a few historical questions 
(mainly about: past presidents ) 
and questions about the oper- 
ation of the government. 

On September 22, she went to 
_the courthouse to be sworn in as 


a citizen. She received literature 
on the country, the Pledge of Al- 


legiance, and a certificate stating 
that she was now an Amercian 
citizen. 

When asked why she decided 
to become a citizen, she replied, 
“I wanted to become a citizen 
because I’ve been living here for 
nine years and I’ve become very 
attached to this country. I can’t 
see myself living anywhere else-- 
except during vacations! 

“T feel good about being an 
American citizen because now I’m 
able to really contribute to this 
wonderful country of which Iam 
now a citizen.” 


MADE IW’ 


I.S.S., Population, Pride 


Williams Gives Thoughts 


on Northrop 


By LISA _DOMER 

Staff Writer 

Principal Doug Williams has 
been at Northrop for two years, 
and in those years he has seen 
changes and improvements in the 
school. 

Northrop has been growing, 
and with that growth the school 
needs more teachers. New staff 
members are a great improvement 
to the population expansion. 

Along with the new staff 
members comes another im- 
provement, the ever-so-popular 
In School Suspension. Mr. Wil- 
liams said that L.S.S. is not just 
another improvement but a sub- 
stantial one. “I like L.S.S. I 
would rather have students sus- 
pended in school than outside.” 


One change Mr. Williams has 
seen is obvious: the school’s 
Population has grown. But he 
also noted that the system is 
different from what he was used 
to, and that the students con- 
duct themselves more naturally. 
There have been improvements 
and additions to the curriculum, 
including college courses, 

Describing Northrop, Mr. Wil- 
liams said, “I’ve never been part 
of a high school with as much 
Pride as Northrop. The staff is 
Proud to be teaching at Nor- 
throp. Students are proud to be 
students at Northrop. Parents 
have so much pride.” . 

Biased about Northrop and 
feeling lucky to be part of this 
system, Doug Williams is surely 
happy _ being principal at 
Northrop. < 
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A Tale Of Two Soft Drinks 


JOHN KANE 
anaging Editor 

It is not even somewhat sur- 
prising that the greatest rivalry 
to emerge in these still-embryon- 
ic 1980s would be between soft 
drinks. That’s right, Coca-Cola 
versus Pepsi-Cola. The Real 
Thing against The Taste That 
Beats the Rest. 

The rivalry has really turned 
bitter with Pepsi’s latest missives: 
the taste test booths and the new 
bottlecap game. The taste test 
booths were a good idea; anyone, 
upon feeling a bad case of cot- 
tonmouth coming on, could dash 
to the nearest test booths and get 
free swallows of Pepsi and Coke. 
How considerate! (Incidentally, 
Pepsi boasted of having around a 
65% advantage.) But Pepsi’s 
latest bottlecap game is carrying 
the dispute a little too far. The 
letters one must collect to win 
the prize spell P-E-P-S-I-O-V-E-R- 
C-O-K-E. Isn’t that just a tad bit 
_ ridiculous? And blatant? 


Coca-Cola has saved their re- 
buttals for television commer- 
cials. The commercial states, in 
effect, that since every soft-drink 
manufacturer compares his item 
with Coke, Coke must be the 
best. They even have Bill Cosby 
doing the talking, which is a per- 
fect choice. I mean, have you 
ever known somebody who 
didn’t like Bill Cosby? 

However, this match-up has 
meanings that are more than 
skin-deep. It has many symbolic 
connotations. Pepsi defeating 
Coke as the nation’s favored 
soft-drink would be like some 
major league rookie striking out 
Reggie Jackson in the bottom of 
the ninth with the bases loaded. 
It would be like AMC outselling 
GMC for the fiscal year. It 
would be like Invasion of the 
Mutant Armadillos packing in 
SRO crowds next to an empty 
cinema showing Star Wars. I 
think you get the gist. 

What’s that? A bit of senti- 
ment in my prose for the old 
favorite? Well, I don’t know. I 
like to say that I prefer Pepsi 
over Coke, although I will ad- 
mit to picking Coke in a taste 
test. On the other hand, I like 


Te 


Royal Crown better than the 
other two. (At least I think I 
do.) So what position does that 
leave me in? I’m not quite sure, 
but in baseball they call it left 
out. 

Time to judge this thing on 
pure asthetics. As I see it (or 
taste it, as it is), Coke has a 
sweeter taste with a more syrupy 
flavor and less carbonation than 
Pepsi, which is more crisp. When 
mixed with ice cubes, however, 
the sweetness in the Coke is di- 
luted and is easier to stand, while 
the Pepsi loses most of its taste. 

There you have it. Whether 
the upstart Pepsi wiil dethrone 
the champion Coke remains to 
be seen. As far as our continuing 
coverage of the apocalypse is 
concerned, it is non-existent. 


Wiedenhoeft Takes it Of 


By ALAN KELSO 
- Staff Writer 7 
Ed Wiedenhoeft:, a senior 


here at Northrop High School, - 


works as a stripper at Brickley’s 
Fire House on Tuesday nights, 
and at other places during the 
week and weekends. 

Ed started four months ago 
when he met his employer at 
his mother’s place of work. He 
says he works at other places in 
Michigan, Decatur, and Gary, 
Indiana. 

When asked why he started, 
he replied, “Well, I like dancing. 
Though I never thought about 
being a male stripper, it does 
pay good.” 

Ed’s parents don’t seem to 
mind--in fact, his mother en- 
courages him in his profession. 


“As far as my mon is concerned, 
she likes it because this is just up 
here for right now, there may 
be some time or some place 
where I might get a contract and 
tour the U.S., and if somebody 
discovers my ability of dancing, 
I could go far. And if I’m on 
the road, I won’t have to think 
of anything else.” 

Ed did not seem too affected 
by the reaction of his classmates. 
and to those who don’t know 
him. “Well, they usually ask 
me things like, ‘Are you the 
gigolo or the stripper?’ I just 
usually look at them and smile. 
But I haven’t had any bad re- 
marks about it.” 

He was asked about the kind 
of atmosphere he works in. 


“Oh, they’re very nice. Matter 
’ of fact, Brickley’s is a real nice 


place compared to the other , 


places I’ve been to. It is more 
electronically equipped 
most other places. We never go 
into these ‘cheapy places’ ” 

In. the midst of all this glory 
and the crowd screaming and 
cheering him on in these assorted 
nightclubs and bars, does he ever 
get scared or nervous? 
first time I went was scary, and 
the second time I went was still 
scary, but I had a lot more fun.” 

As he walks through the halls 
of Northrop, he knows, as some 
of his audience does, that he has 


one of the most unique jobs 


held by anyone at Northrop. 


Fall—And All That Goes Personals 
Along With It 


By JILL AUSBURY 
Feature Editor 


What is fall? Most people, 
when asked this question, would 
probably reply, “‘A season”’. 
True, but far from the whole 
truth. There is more to fall than 
the fact that it comes between 
summer and winter. 

Fall holds a great deal of im- 
portance to students becuase of 
the beginning of school. Even 
with the cool air, the colorful 
leaves and the early moring 
frost, the last few months of the 
year just wouldn’t be the same 
without trudging back and forth 
to school while carrying a load 
of books, and the feel of the 
leaves as they blow in your face 
after a bus roars by and nearly 
runs ycu down. 

Fall makes its presence 
known in other ways during 
school. The classrooms begin to 
freeze, starting upstairs and wor- 
king down. Or a surprise fire 
drill comes up--and you run out- 
side in your gym clothes, rudely 
_ awakened to the fact that the 


morning air is colder than it used 
to be. 
couldn’t forget Homecoming-- 
and the experience of freezing 
your posterior for two hours, all 
for the sake of the Big Game. 
Aside from all this, an as- 
pect of fall that affects all 
people--not just the suffering 
students--is the new TV season. 
This year’s new batch of shows 
has been covered and recovered 


in such depth that no more will, ~ 


be said about them, except to 


say that they have one good 


point--you don’t have to freeze 
to death to watch them. 

The fall holidays cannot es- 
cape notice. We have Halloween, 
bowlfuls of candy and the ac- 
companying nausea; Thanksgiv- 
ing, large family gatherings with 
with tons of food and more 
nausea; and--well, that’s about it. 
There are other things that oc- 
cur in fall besides the ones just 
mentioned--but between trick-or- 
treating, freezing to death and 
nausea, who has time to think 
about them? 


And, of course, who 


Hey Andrea- 

Who loves ya, baa er 
‘Il give you one , 
pS es EBLE 


than 


“The 


How Students Get 
After-School Blues 


By QL ANAL SO 

“What do you do after school?” 
This question was asked of peo- 
ple in sports, ones that held jobs 
and to those: who just plain go 
home and do nothing at all. 
When asked this question, fr- 
eshman Teri Akers replied, “I 
just go home, then I do my 
homework, take a three-and-a 
half hour nap, then I usually 
skip supper and take a shower, 
and go to bed.” On the other 
hand, those who have hectic 


schedules replied, “I go straight 
to work, then depending 
on when I get home from work, 


Rid of Those 


Ido my homework.” 

Even though we all have time 
on our hands after school, and 
some do have more time to 
spend that other, one noted, 
“T just go home and either do 
nothing, or sleep the day off.” 

The main feeling of everyone 
was, ‘“‘Boy am I glad that school 
is over and I have a whole 16 
hours to myself!” Unless, of 
course, it is a weekend, and then 
it’s “party time’’. 

It seems that everybody has 
something going after school or 
at least is busy in some after 
school activity, though occation- 
ally everyone does like to be 
lazy and do nothing for the day. 


Student Praises Sadat 


By JIM BILLINGS 
Editor in Chief 

When’ Egypt’s_ president 
Anwar Sadat was assassinated 
last week, the entire world was 
shocked and grieved. Perhaps 
no one at Northrop was more 
shocked than senior Mark Rus- 
sell. 

In February of 1980, Russell 
wrote to Sadat, praising him for 
his peacemaking efforts with 
Israel. To his surprise, Russell 
received a personally signed re- 
ply from the Egyptian president, 
thanking him for his concern and 
praise. 

Russell chose to write to 
Sadat, instead’ of Jimmy Carter 


. 


or Menachem Begin, because “‘he 
had more to lose. His actions 
were taken at great risk to his 
country and himself. His death 
was a great loss. He was a very 
personable and sincere man.” 

Russell said that “only time 
will tell’? how Sadat’s death will 
affect the MIddle East and the 
United States. ‘He had charis- 
ma. -We’ve lost a man who’s 
shown the ability to make 
peace.” ‘ 

The effects of Sadat’s assas- 
sination on the world remain to 
be seen. His life was devoted 
to peace. Mark Russell caught 
a brief moment of this great 
life. 


Glenbrook’s New Look 


By JANET YOSS 
Staff Writer 


Been to Glenbrook lately? 
If so, chances are you’ve seen 
the new section, located down 
from Charky’s restaurant and 
the Owl Bank. 

With the addition of about 
35 new stores, Glenbrook now 
has over 150 stores, making it 
the largest shopping mall in 
Indiana. 

A new addition includes an 
ice rink surrounded by a terrace 
and five fast food restaurants. 
There’s Chen’s if you prefer Can- 
tonese food, El Azteca if you 


like Mexican, or Stuffy’s Gyros 
if you like Greek food. There is 
also an Arby’s, and a place called 
Tater Junction, which serves 
baked potatoes with a choice 
of over 40 toppings. 

There are tables located all 
around the ice rink and you 
can watch the skaters as you 
eat. The ice is open for pub- 
lic skating every hour tor three 
dollars an hour plus one dollar 
for skate rental. 

Some of the new stores in- 
clude a larger Athlete’s Foot, 
two bookstores and many cloth- 
ing shops, the biggest of which 
is Hudson’s. 


Junior Achievement: A Way For Teen-Agers 


to Gain Job Experience 


By LISA DOMER 
Staff Writer 


Junior Achievement is the 
nation’s oldest youth economic 
education program, designed to 
teach high school students the 
principles of the American.free 
enterprise system by helping 
them run their own business. 

Under the guidance of adult 
volunteers, student members 
form into groups of around 20 
each. The groups then meet one 
night a_week for two hours and 
function as a small business. 

One particular program in 
J.A. is project business. Business 
executives come into a class- 
room and spend one hour a 


week for eleven weeks with 
eighth grade students. These 


executives teach them the res- 


ponsibility of private enterprise. 


‘This year, over 4,700 stu- 


dents in Fort Wayne and Allen 
County will be participating in 
Project Business, and a total of 
more than 9,000 students in 
northeastern Indiana will be in 
J.A. 

' J.A. will operate 90 com- 
panies, not only in Fort Wayne, 
but in surrounding’ cities as well. 
Students who have been in J.A. 
have a better attitude toward 
business thari the general public, 
mainly because they understand 
how free enterprise is run and 


have no misconceptions about 
it like most people. 

Brian Grim, president of his 
company, says J.A. is a lot of 
fun. He has been in it for four 
years and he has enjoyed it 
thoroughly. 


Jeff Redding, a senior, has 


been in J.A. for two years. He 
said, “J.A. is what you make of 
it. If you get involved, it can be 
a lot of fun; otherwise, it’s 
nowhere.” 

Another J.A. member, Dan 
Roebel said, ‘The primary pur- 


pose of J.A. is to learn about 


business; the secondary, to have 
fun.” 


Sports 
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Harriers. Capture Ninth 


By TODD CHURCHWARD 
Sports Editor 

Led by all-state senior Scott 
. Maddox, the boys cross-country 
team «captured the SAC cross 
country championship for the 
ninth time in eleven years. Mad- 
dox, the defending champion, 
covered the 5,000 meter course 
in a time of 16:01. Junior Pat 
Rice was third with a time 
of 16:22. 

Northrop scored 46. points, 
and were followed by rival Sni- 
der which had 58. Harding came 
in third with 70 points. Sopho- 
more Tom Mills ran a time of 
16:45 to finish in 11th place. 
Junior Mark Keller was 13th 
and sophomore Rod Jones came 
in 18th. By placing in the top 
15, Maddox, Rice, Mills and 
Keller all received all- SAC hon- 
ors. 

Scott Maddox commented on 
his and the team’s performance 
by saying, “It could have been 
better.” ‘‘We weren’t as awe- 
some as we can be,” said Coach 
Barrie Peterson. “This season 
has been very satisfying, as the 
team has been progressing until 
the SAC meet when we lost 
some of our progression.” 

In the reserve race, sopho- 
more Troy Wall led the team to 
a victory. Juniors Mike Davis 
and Brad Berggoetz placed third 
and fourth respectively, and 

freshmen Randy Widdefield and 
Kevin Pensinger came in sixth 
and ninth to round out the re- 


Bruin | Spikers : 


|. By KRIS BRUMFIELD 
Staff Writer 

The Bruin Spikers, now six 
and five, lost on September 24, 
to the North Side Redskins in 
two games, 9-14, 8-15. 

In their next game, however, 
Northrop improved their record 
with a quick triumph over the 
Homestead Spartans, 15-6, 15-4 
on September 28. 

The next two games didn’t/ 


prove to be quite so fruitful. 


Concordia, in two short games, 
rid themselves of the Bruins on 
September 19, 8-15, 5-15. 

The next game agaist the 
Snider Panthers was besieged by 
some bad communication be- 
tween the Bruins and some con- 
troversial calls by the referees at 
at key momments, remarked 
Coach Aldrich. The Bruins fell 
short 7-15 and 13-15. 

In three games the volley- 
ballers. improved their record | 
with a win over South Side on 
October 6. The scores were 5-15 
15-6, and 15-10. 

Coach Aldrich, commenting 
on the record said “Were going 
to improve it. We’vé got the 
skills. It’s just getting things to- 
gether. - We still need to im 
prove our communication and 


serve scoring. Northrop scored 
23 points while Harding came in 
second with 56, and Snider was 
third with 60 points. 

On Saturday, October 3, the 
Harriers traveled to Illinois to 
run in the Illiana Classic.. 11 
schools from Indiana and 11 
from Illinois competed. North- 


rop came in sixth place, the sec- 


ond best finish in Northrop his- 
tory. Maddox led the team by 


finishing in 10th place, while 
Keller was 33rd. Carmel, who 
Peterson says is the best team in 
Indiana at this time, won the 
team championship. The team, 
according to Peterson, was. not 
100 percent, as Maddox had a 
cold, and Pat Rice had a virus, 
Fred Horstman, who was sick 
at the SAC meet and had to drop 
out, did not make the trip to Illi- 
nois. 

According to Peterson, North- 
rop should have been second or 
third in that meet. He says patt 
of it was due to illnesses and also 


because- of the SAC meet two 
days before. “Because we key 


so much on the SAC, we can’t 
really key on the Iiana meet,” 
said Peterson. 

In the freshman race the 
young Bruin runners came away 
with third place. Leading the 
team were Randy Widdifield, 
Kevin Pensinger, and Dan Bratt- 


miller. Peterson commented on 
this year§ freshman team,““They 


came into the program with no 
exceptional runners and have 


made tremendous team efforts. 


THAT’s RIGUT, 


_ Slim Whitman 
Famous Singer, | 
Actor and Fashion 


i FoceKs... 


BUY, SELL, ; 


Plate Wh 


They have been fun to both 


coach and watch progress.” 

The sophomore team placed 
third also. This. was the same 
team that won the freshman 
race last year, except for Tom 
Mills, who ran varsity. Brad 
Reinking led the team by finish- 
ing in eighth place. Rod Jones, 
John Heinkel, and Rick Cox all 
finished in the top 20. 

On Tuesday, October 6, the 
Bruins defeated Columbia City 


19-42, Scott Maddox. led the 
team with a first place finish and 
a new course record. Maddox 
ran a time of 16:23, beating the 
old record by 28 seconds. Pat 
Rice, Mark Keller, Tom Mills, 
and Tom Shand placed third, 
fourth, fifth, and sixth respect- 
ively, to round out the scoring. 
Brad Berggoetz led a sweep of 
the first 12 places in the reserve 
race. This was his first individual 
win in his twe years at Northrop. 

Peterson commented on the 
meet,‘‘We have had some prob- 
lems that needed to be worked 
out. This was our first step on 
the way back. We warked more 
as a team again.” 

The varsity record now stands 
at six wins and one loss. The re- 


serve recor is seven wins and no 


losses. Northrop students are 


encouraged to come out and sup- 
the team tomnrrow at the sect- 


tional meet. The meet will be 
held at Shoaff Park and will 
start at 11:00. 


; 6and5 


anticipation of and moving the | 
ball. We’ ve still BOR a pea 


chance in the SAC. We’re very 
_ confident. hd 


SAC Title 


Senior Scott Maddox leads the Bruins to their third straight 
Photo by Charlotte Atherton 


Fagan Captures Title 


Advances fo Semi State 


‘By MATT LUCAS 
Staff Writer 

The boys’ varsity tennis team 
ended its season Saturday, Octo- 
ber 3 as they were defeated by 
the Concordia Cadets in the Fort 
Wayne sectional, rounding out 
the season with an eleven win 
and three loss record. 

On September seventh, senior 
Pepe Fagan emerged as the Fort 
Wayne sectional singles champion 
by bettering John Zern from 

Luers, earning himself a trip to 
Indianapolis to play in the Peru 
semi-state. 

; Fagan, who is the first. North- 
rop student to acquire this title, 
ousted Zern 6-2,.6-3, This win 
advances Fagan to the singles 
semi-state on Saturday, October 
19 at North Central High School 
in Indianapolis. 

Zern, who is considered one 
of the best freshmen in the area, 
stayed up with Fagan until the. 
3-2 mark of the first set but was 
left behind as Fagan won three 
straight games for a 6-2 set vic- 
tory. The second set proved to 
be more of the same as Fagan 
cruised to a 6-3 win. “I started 
hitting my backhand harder, dri- 
ving the ball,” said Fagan. “It 
seemed the cross-court backhands 
hurt him, whose only loss this 
year came to South Sides Brad 
Fenner, raised his record to 14 
wins and one loss, thus establish- 
ing a new Northrop tennis record. 

Fagan advanced to the finals 
atter soundly defeating Concordia’s 
Tony Amstutz, on Saturday, 
October 3, 6-4, 6-3. 

Fagan’s Saturday match at 
North Central, against an oppon- 
ent not yet known, will be a 
tough one, informed Coach Jim 
Keim. “In order to advance to a 
singles semi-state you have to win 
a sectional. You have to be a 
tough player to get there.” Fa- 
gan commented on his Saturday 
strategy, “‘I’ll try to control the 
match by waiting for a short ball 
and come on on a strong approact 
shot.” 

_The bottom line behind the 
whole tournament is single elimi- 
nation, meanig that if you win 


- you advance: if you lose vou go 
' 


home. Pepe is aware of this and 
will be giving it his best shot on 
Saturday, but won’t be too upset 
if he loses. “So far its been a 
good season, but I would like to 
win a few more matches before 
I’m through.” 


The Bruins, who finished in 
thrid place for the SAC crown, 
lost 3-2 to the Cadets, in a match 
which was called “an upset vic- 
tory.”” Senior Pepe Fagan and 
junior Troy Little came away 
victors from their Concordia op- 
ponents. 

In the last week of the season 
the Bruins met the Leo Lions on 
September 28, and won 5-0. 
Singles player Pepe Fagan, (13-1 
on the season) Troy Little (11-3 
and freshman Steve Flowers (5- 
9) came away victors. The 
senior doubles team of Brent 
Lantz and Mike Moya (7-3), as 
well as the doubles team of 
senior Mike Long and sophomore 
Mark Fagan (8-6) were also 
winners. 

In a key SAC match, the 
netmen met the Southside Arch- 
ers on September 29, and lost 
5-0 for their second loss of the 
season. 

The Bruins next traveled to 
Columbia City to pit their skills 
against the Eagles. The netmen 
were 3-2 victors behind wins from 
Pepe Fagan, 6-2, 7-6; Troy Little 
6-3, 7-6 and the duo of Mike 
Moya and Brent Lantz, 6-2 6-1. 

The final regular season match 
for the Bruins came on October 
l against Concordia, as che Bruins 
dropped the Cadets 3-2. Pepe 
Fagan won his match, 6-4, 7-6, 
as well as Troy Little, 6-2, 6-1. 
The duo of Mike Long and Mark 
Fagan also emerged victorious, 
7-5, 6-1. 

The Bruin reserve team fin- 
ished its season at 11-2. Senior 
Scott Leydon was the standout 
with an impressive seven wins and 
no loss record. The duo of 
senior Dave Henry and junior 
Matt Lucas ended the season 
with an 11 win and one loss re- 
cord. Sophomore Matt Lerer 
finished at 7-3, along with fresh- 
man Tom Steitz coming in at 
6-5 for the year. “ 
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Didion Leads Girls to SAC Crown 


the top 10. 


By BETH RICHARDSON 
Staff Writer 
The :girls’ cross-country team 
came away with the SAC title on 
October 1. The Bruins out ran 
second place Wayne by a score of 
13-44. Sophomore Laura Didion 
placed second in the meet, with 
three other Bruins finishing in 


10 area schools competed in 
the meet. There were 70 runners 
in the 3,000 meter race. The 
Bruin girls finished with four 
girls in the top 10 and the re- 
mainder of the team finished’in 
the top 40. Laura Didion came 
in second behind rival Kristi 
Walker of Harding. Didion hada 
time of 10:48. 
Northrop had three other fin- 
ishers. Senior Cheryl Wilson was 
sixth with a time of 11:39. 
Sophomore Melisa Lendmen was 
seventh with a time of 11:59, and 
freshman Laura Dolin finished 


In the top 10 


scoring with 35 points, while 
Wayne came in second with 70 
points. “We all did really well 
considering the weather,” said 
Caroline Moellering. “It is hard- 
er to run long distances when it. 

is windy.” 

When asked about her re- 
action to the newly accquired 
SAC title, Coach Denny re plied, 
“As a team we did exceptionally 
well. I think the girls are now 
getting the idea of a team, it 
means working together.” 

’ On Tuesday, October 6, the 
girls competed at Columbia. City 
against Columbia City and Pairie 

’ Heights. The Bruin team scored 
19 points against Columbia City 
and 23 against Prairie Heights. 
Northrop had five finishers in the 
top 10. In first place was Laura 
Didion, with a time of 10:31, a 
meet record and her personal 
best. Melisa Lendmen came in 
with a time of 12:04 to take 


fourtlt place. Laura Dolin took _ 


leventh and fourteenth. The girls 
were competing ir a field of 18 
runners, 

The next few meets are going 
to be important according to 
‘Denny. In the next few weeks 
the Bruins will be working hard 
preparing for the Sectionals, 
which will be held on October 24 
at Shoaff Park. Coach Denny 
feels the girls have a good chance 
to win the Sectionals. “I have 
a good idea how the team will 
do because we will be competing 
agianst the same teams as we did 


at the SAC.” i 
The girls have practice after 


school everyday. Often they 
come in before school to work- 
out. 
Coach Denny feels the way 
_ Winning season is the training 
method. “The girls train on a 
hard-easy schedule. One day 
they will work hard and the next 


day they will take it easy.” 
After Sectionals, if the girls 


- 


ae 


Sophomore Laura Didion leads Lady Harriers to the SAC 
Photo by Charlotte Atherton 


championship. 


Bruins Defeat Vikings 


By PAUL DOVE 
Staff Writer 


On Friday, October 2, the North- 


rop Bruins entertained the Hunting. 
ton North Vikings. The Bruins won 
the game 20-8 on the power of 
Erick Jackson’s 209 yards on the 
ground. 

The Bruins amassed’ 330 yards 
of total offense, but commited 12 
penalties for 150 yards. Mike Mad- 
den opened the scoring on an 
eight yard run and the extra point 
was missed to make the score 6-0. 
Huntington rebounded on a 69 yard 
scoring pass and added a two point 
conversion to make the score 8-6 
Vikings. Northrop scored twice in 
the second half and added one two 
point conversion to make the score 
20-8. 

In the Homecoming game against 
North Side the Bruins, plagued by 
mistakes, lost 29-10. North Side o- 
pened the scoring on aone yard run 
by Kevin Bajile and the score was 
7-0. After anothet Bruin turnover 
North quarterback John Bloom 
scored an a sneak and the score was 


Laura Didion - Heart 
of Girls Cross Country 


By SCOTT GORBIN 
Managing Editor 


15-0. Just before halftime North 
scored on a 30 yard pass play by 
John Bloom to John Smiley. The 
Redskins went in at halftime leading 
21-0. North, came out and scored 
on it’s first play from scrimmage 
with Kevin Bejile going 49 yards for 
the score and North lead 29-0. The 
Bruins scored a team safety when a 
snap from center went out of the 
endzone. The Bruins scored on a 
one yard run by Bruce Trigg and 
ran the two point conversion to 
make the score 29-10 and that was 
how it ended. 

North Side accumulated 12 first 
downs, ran the ball 35 times for131 
yards, completed 7 of 15 passing 
attempts for 133 yards and no inter- 
ceptions, fumbled three times and 
loss it twice, had five penalties for 
a 35.3 average. Northrop accumu- 


lated 13 first downs ran 37 times for 


179, completed 6 of 9 passing at- 


ceptions, fumbled the ball'six times 
and lost it six, committed eight pen- 
alties for 82 yards, and didn’t punt 
dl night. 


tempts for 39 yards and two al 
* 


To Laura, however, 
championship is secondary. 


the individual 


ninth. The other team,members 
finishing in the top 40 were Sop- 
homore Caroline Moellering, jun- 
ior Dina Zahm, senior Cindy 
Lauer, and freshman Michelle 
Berryhill. The Bruins swept the 


B 
ay 


h 


earlier this season. 


FOR SALE 
Evette Clarinet 


Senior John Feicther being attended to after injury received 


very good condition 
used gently 


fifblt place with her time of 12:07 place well they will go to the re- 
Sixth and seventh places were gional meet held on October 30. 
taken by Dina Zahm and Cindy Then hopefully the team will go 


Lauer. Michelle Berryhill and - on to the state compitition on 
Caroline Moellering finished e November fh 
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Photo by Charlotte Atherton 


The News-Sentinel 


Call 483-6140 
$100.00 * 
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TEEN 


AEROBICS ¢' ritness 


Girts, between the ages of 13 & 18, it’s fun & 
invigorating! Aerobic movements choreographed to 
lively music, designed to tone and trim your body and 
— most importantly - condition your heart & lungs. 
Participants must have a parent or guardian's 


This is the first year for girls’. cross- 
country at Northrop, but the Lady 
Harriers are already showing their 
strength in the sport with a.: state 
ranking of fourth and an SAC champ- 
ionship trophy. To get results like 
that it takes a complete team effort, 
but the heart of this team is sopho- 
more Laura Didion. 

Didion has been the top distance 
runner since she came to North- 
rop as a freshman last year. The team 
winning the state girls track champ- 
ionship was the highlight of her run- 
ning career, accordiiig to Laura, even 
though she piled up some impressive 
individual stats, such as state runner-up 
in the 1600 meter run. 

The main competition for Laura 
has come from Harding junior Kristi 
Walker, who defeated her last year in 
the 1600 meter run to take her second 
state championship in as many years. 
Moreover, after her defeat in the SAC 
meet, Laura is really out to beat 
Kristi. “My goal is to be num- 
ber one,” she said. 

The next clash for the two will be 
in the Sectionals on October 24. 


out to win the team championship.” 

Laura is used to running after 
three years of junior high track. “I 
went out for track in the sevent 
grade, and I did pretty good. So, I 
stuck with it.” So even after all this 
time, Laura, a homecoming court rep- 
resentative from the sophomore class, 
still enjoys running. “I get to meet 
people, and we have a good time,” 
she commented. 

It’s all business when she gets into 
a race however, with her eyes set 
on another team state championship. 
This team may be able to win it all, 
teo. “If we can even place good the 
rest af the way, we’ll be up there.” 

“And individually, Laura said, “I 
want to win state my senior year.” 
Running isn’t everything to the short, 
blonde track star. Education plays an 
important role in her life, with college 
in the definite future. 

Right now, Laura’s concentration 
is on the Sectionals and getting the 
cross-country team to Indianapolis. 
She said, although, “We need more 
people to support the team.” 
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TEEN SCHEDULE 


November 2 thru December 19 


. “—r baa 


$38.50 fora 7-week session-includes 14 1-hr. classes 


Pine Valley: Sports Gallery: Lincoln Park Plaza: 
Tues. & Thurs. 3:30 pm | Mon & Wed. 3:30 pm | Tues. & Thurs. 3:30 pm 
Coldwater Road at St Joe Road Lincoln 
at Evard Highway West 


Dupont Road 
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ENROLL NOW! 


Class size limited 
Call Mon. thru Fri. 
9amto5 pm 


485-5171 
485-8976 
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Northrop High School 


Band Heads for National Compe 


Tennessee. 
When he emerged later the 


smile covering his face gave 
away the obvious: He was suc- 
cessful. 

Two weeks later, on the 
first Monday of summer vacat- 
ion, the band began working 
toward their biggest goal to 
date: The title of Grand 
National Champion. 


Late in May, 1981, Northrop 
band director Barry Ashton 
entered Principal H. Douglas 
William’s office seeking pre- 
mission to participate in the 
MBA (Marching Bands of 
America) Grand National 
Championships in Johnson City, 


ae 


Rants, 


‘On Friday, October 23, a helicopter was called out to the Spuller Stadium to dry off the field 
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“The average Northrop stu- 
dent has no comprehension of 
the hours that one Northrop 
band member puts into the 


creation of a finished show,” said 


Field Commander, James King, 
During the 


was 91 hours. Multiply this 
figure times the amount of band 


for not only the football game, but for the 28 marching bands competing in the MBA Regionals. 


Mr. Joe Pronesti and Mr. Chris Burns were the pilots of the 
when they called,” explains Joe Pronesti. 


helicopter. “I felt really good 


When asked about a helicopter drying off the field, Principal Doug Williams commented, “I’m 


afraid so; we get a lot of weird things going on at this school.” 


(Photo by Kim Carson) 


Klemke Chosen as DAR Representative 


Parker explained that the seniors 
nominated six people on the 
basis of his or her depend- 
ability, service, leadership and 
patriotism. Then the entire 
staff voted to select the one 
student to be the school’s Good 
Citizen. Mrs. Parker stated, 
“Gwen is a very nice young 


(Bruin Briefs 
‘Harvey’ Postponed 


The fall drama production, Harvey, despite the date shown 
on school calendars, has been postponed until November 12 
and 13, due to the band’s trip to national competition in Tennessee. 


Senior Breakfast Held 


On Friday, October 23, 440 seniors paid a buck to get out 
of their first period class. The annual Senior Breakfast, spon- 
sored by the senior class, consisted of eggs, juice, sausage, milk 
and rolls, after which Dick Stoner presented a magic show. 


ae class money paid for part of the food fare and Stoner’s 
ees, 


4 World Trips Available 


The Experiment in International Living Outbound Ambassador 
Program is now taking applications from high school juniors who 
are interested in receiving a scholarship toward a trip abroad next 
summer. Any students with an interest in visiting a foreign country 
during the summer of 1982 may obtain information and application 
forms by contacting Mr. and Mrs. Anthony E. Wolf at 4526 Rea- 
stone Court, Fort Wayne, Indiana 46815.. 

The Experiment in International Living is a non-profit organi- 
zation founded in 1932 for the purpose of fostering goodwill 


among the people of the world through one -to-one visits and 
‘ exchanges. : 


On October 9, Gwen Klemke 
found out to her surprise that 
she had been chosen as a 
Northrop representative to 
competition for the Daughters 
of the American Revolution 
scholarship competition. Mrs. 


lady, and this is an accom- 
plishment in itself.” 

The Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution is a nationwide 
service organization which offets 
scholarship money for good 
citizens with a great knowledge 
of history and civices. 

To qualify for any money, 
however, Gwen has to take a 
test and write an essay. 
body knows when she’ll take 
the test and write the essay. 
Both will be about surprise 
subjects and the DAR gives the 
applicants time to “study.” 
Gwen however is not going to 
study. “I do not really know 
what to study.” She claims, 
“T guess I'll just go on what 
I know.” The faculty based 
their choice somewhat on her 
socigl studies grades, so that 
may be sufficient. 

Gwen will find out when 
the test will be approximately 
a week before she has to take 
it. “They give her a little 
time to psych up for the test,” 
explained Mrs. Parker. : 

Gwen’s test scores and essay 
will compete with those of 
good citizens. from other schools 
county wide. The winner of 
this competition will go on to 
‘compete state and nationwide. 
There will be money awarded 
at these three levels: National, 
state, and county. 

Gwen has a lot of waiting 
ahead of her, for she won’t 
find out if she’s been awarded 
any. money until the spring 
when she will attend a “tea” 
at the invitation of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution. 


PRICE: 35 CENTS 


summer the 
average time each band member 
spent practicing with the band 


. said than done. 


No- © 


members and 
25,000 hours. 

By the time the band com- 
petes ih Johnson City each band 
member will have practiced for 
an average of 210 hours for a 
grand total of 60,480 hours. 

This means that if each band 
member would practice for 210 
hours followed by another band 
member for 210 hours the band 
members could practice around 
the clock for just under 7 years. 

However, when the band 
travels to Johnson City on 
November 5,6, and 7 there will 
be 49 other bands from 29 states 
that have practiced just as 
long and just as hard. Out of 
these 50 bands 12 will be 
chosen for the finals. 

“Right now,” asserts Director 
Barry Ashton “our goal is just 
to make the finalshow:. If we 
get in, then we can start being 
greedy.” , \ 

Getting in however, is easier 
Each band 
must participate in preliminary 
judging on Friday night or 
Saturday moming. Northrop 
will be judged on Friday night. 
The scores from the preliminary 
judges will decide the 12 finalists. 
which will compete again on 
Saturday night. 

The band will be judged in 
several © categories including 
marching precision and execut- 
ion, degree of difficulty, general 
“marching effect, musical pre- 

cision and execution, musical 

arrangement, general music 
effect, and overall general effect. 

Individual sections such as the 

drumline, the hornline, the 

woodwinds and the auxil- 


it totals over 


By JANET YOSS 
Staff Writer 

As the sun began to. set 
around Northrop High School 
on Tuesday, October 20, North- 
rop’s 22-member Swing Choir 
Charisma ’82 loaded up the bus 
and headed for Bellmont High 
School to compete in the first 
annual Brave Generation Calli- 
thumpian Show Choir Comp- 
etition. Charisma placed third 
among nine choirs competing 
that evening, which included 
groups such as the Limited Ed- 
ition singers from Garrett High 
School, who had recently won 
the Auburn Fair Choir Con- 
test, and Wayne High School, 
who had placed second at the 
Bluffton Street Fair on Sept- 
ember 24. 

Seoond place that evening 
went to Minstrel Magic of Car- 
roll High School and the Sen- 
sation Singers of Wayne took 
first. / 

Out of a possibility of 330 
points (110 from each of the 
three judges), Wayne received 
289 points, followed by Car- 
roll with 282 and Northrop with 
280. Charisma received the 
all-around high score of the eve- 
ning with 102 out of 110 poss- 
ible points from judge Robert 
Stoll. “I’m real proud and 
very pleased,” commented Char- 
isma Director Bill Hines. 

Charisma’s show in its en- 
tirety began with “Sinnerman” 
followed by “‘Wonderful Time 
Up There’’, which featured so- 
los by senior Brad Bloom, junior 
Allison Kibiger and*sophomore 
Vicki Stoll. They then san 
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laries will also be judged. 

The band is eager to show 
their talent in National Com- 
petition. Senior saxophonist 
Chris Berechner put it this 
way,“We have one shot at 
it. The staff has given us 
all we need. It’s up to us 
to do the rest.” According to 
Director Barry Ashton, 
“I think we definitely’ have a 
good chance. The attitude of 
the band this year is fantastic. 
Sometimes it’s just plain. awe- 
some.” 

The band will travel to 
Johnson City aboard chartered 
busses. Each band member 
raised 135 dollars to pay for 
the trip. After the 12 hour 
ride to Johnson City the band 
will check into 75 reserved 
rooms at a local hotel, four 
to a room. 

Just a few short hours later 
Northrop’s band will take the 
field in competition. 

One of the unusual features 
for MBA .competition is the 
judges on the field itself, walk- 
ing through the band during 
their performance. The bands 
first encounter with MBA style 
judging was on Saturday Oct- 
ober 17. 

The day began at 7:00 a.m. 
when the band loaded the 
busses for the first of two con- 
tests. After a two hour bus 
ride the band stopped for a 
‘quick practice session at Mich- 
igan City Rogers High School. 
Two hours later they loaded 
back on the busses for the short 
trip to Chesterton High School 
for the Indiana Toumament of 


Bands. 
continued on page two 


‘Charisma Places Third 


at Belmont Festival 


“Tt Was Almost Like A Song” 
about a love that had faded. 
Following this was their fin- 
ale -- “‘Mame’’, which featured 
Mame herself (alias Chris An- 
derson) dressed as Miss Piggy. 
The Mame number was just re- 
cently added to the show, to 
bring the total performance time 
up to 15 minutes. The chor- 
eography for Mame was learned 
just a week, before the _ per- 
formance. While Charisma 

feels there is still some polishing 
to do, and rough edges to iron 
out, they executed the number 
with the same excellence as did 
the cast of the musical ““Mame’’, 
which was performed by NHS 
in spring of 1981. Larry True 
who did the choreography for 
the musical, also did the chor- 
eography for the swing choir’s 
version of ““Mame”’. 

After the show senior Todd 
Stanfield said he felt “it was 
that talk we had -- vit really 
brought us all up. We should 
do that before every competi- 
tion.” Alicia Williams, pianist, 


felt they had performed “‘better 
than we did at Bluffton. 
feels great!” 


It 


UPCOMING 
Nov. 7 Boys & Girl's 
Country State 
Nov. 7 Band: 
Nationals 


Nov.8 Choir Festival 
Nov. 11 No school 


Veterans Day 
Nov.12-13 Drama Prod. 


“Harvey” 


Opinion — 


Budget Cuts Dim 
Students’ Outlook 


Most of us as students, still being relatively young, are in the pro- 
cess of planning our future as adults: what occupation we will be 
in and how we will go about planning for that occupation. If your 
dream contains plans of using either federally funded College Stu- 
dent Loans and Scholarships or the Comprehensive Employment 
and Training Act, then your dream may well indeed be just a 
dream. 

President Reagan§ plan to curb inflation and end the waste that 
has been weakening the U.S. economy does not hold anything 
. promising for students in hope of using federal aid to complete 
their educations. 

First of all, Mr. Reagan plans to cut the Guaranteed Student 
Loan Program by $803 million(16%) as of 1982 and in 1983 
almost twice that. 

As of right now the loans are available regardless of need. Under 
the’ new plan, families must prove that the loans are a necessity 
and interest payments will now be enforced. Now let’s stop there. 
a person who has the capability to become a success in his or her 
chosen field and could become a needed asset to society, but not 
enough money may instead become involved in an occupation 
much below his or her capablity and have their usefullness wast- 
ed. These people will be mainly in the middle class. Because if 


you are in the middle class it is assumed that you can ‘make-it’ on 
your own. 


Secondly, this new tax proposal plans not to cut but to totally 
eliminate the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act 
(otherwise known as CETA). CETA trains people to work in the 
private sector of business which is the part of the business world 
that contains the independant organizations and corporations. 

The elimination of this program will bring an __: increase to two 
major problems; it wilt bring an increase in welfare and a decline 
of independence in todays business world. Welfare will take a 
sharp increase— there will be 1600 jobs lost in San Francisco 
alone, Arkansas will lose as many as 2500 and New York will have 
11,500 more people filling its unemployment offices. 

The CETA program encourages independence , the independence 
that Mr. Reagan calls the backbone of the country is going to be 
diminished through this new tax cut. ‘ 

We feel that this new tax cut will be doing more harm than good. 
Mr. Reagan speaks of this new tax cut as being ““A New Beginn- 
ing” by building on and repairing to the present state the 

nation is in. But how can one build something onto the outside 
when on the inside he.is breaking and tearing Ht apart. — 


Dear Ronald, 


Hell No! We Won't Go! 


The draft, Oh boy, to the people close to that long awaited age 
of 18, those words strike fear into their hearts. 

Conscription. That one word gives our government the right to 
say, “Hi guy, you’re in the army.” Thats right, short hair, boot 
camp, and green clothes, but nonetheless if Uncle Sam says, “I 
want you,” he’s got you. There is nothing you can do. 

It’s unconstitutional and unfair. But the people in Washington 
don’t care, and everyone who would vote onwhetheror not to be- 
gin the draft is a 30-year-old congressman. What do they have to 
worry about, they only nab us nice young men between 18 and 
22. So what we’re saying is stick with an all-volunteer army. 

In the sixties, our government drafted young men, amid contro- 
versy and violent protests. In the seventies, peace came shining 
through, and the registratiom and the draft were halted. For close 
to ten years eighteen-year-old citizens rested assured that they 
would not be forced into the army. 

Early last year, however. President Carter reinstated the regis- 
tration while saying, ‘““There will be no peacetime draft.” 

Now Ronald Reagan reassures us that there will be no peacetime 
draft. The draft registration still continues, however. Alright, 
Ron, how about eliminating the registration and draft all toge- 
ther? That would be terrible, wouldn’t it? Alexander Haig would- 
n’t be able to start a war with anyone then. He would have to try 
to keep peace, and that would be tough for Haig. 

So let’s sum this up. No draft equals a smaller, all-volunteer army. 
We’re not against fighting for our country, as long as someone 
else is doing the fighting. No one has the right to tell us to kill 
someone, and possibly take the chance of dying. 

Of courte, with no war there’s no draft, and good leadership will 
keep us out of war. And we all know that Haig and Raygun are 
good leaders. ' 
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By JIM BILLINGS 
Editor in Chief 

Honestly ... 
band. - Really we do. Some 
people obviously don’t believe 
us, though. 

About an hour after the last 
paper came out, I went to fifth 
period and was verbally (and al- 
most physieally) attacked. Sev- 
eral irate band members accused 
me of prejudice, favoritism and 
irresponsibility because the band 
didn’t have a big, huge “‘splash”’ 
in ‘‘What’s Bruin?”. After 15 
minutes of defending the paper 
(for which I thank Mrs. Galvin), 
few people believed that I wasn’t 


we like the\ 


on a personal vendetta against 


the band. 

I realized that many people 
seem to have misconceptions 
about the purpose of a news- 
paper. We are not a bulletin 


board for press releases nor are 
we an honor roll for groups or 
individuals who performed “‘the 
most impressive feat’? in a two- 


week period. We are a newspap 
er. 
What is news? 


Think about where we derive 
the word “‘news”’. The first three 
letters of the word say it all: 
News must be new. 


new?! 
Week-old news isn’t news. 
r 


News--that’s the question. 


; 


‘the movies: 
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And now for something 
completely different... 


ands Off! 


After timeliness comes promi- 
nence. When only one news 
page is available, only the most 


‘important stories can go in. 


Homecoming didn’t just involve 
one organization; it was an event 
for the whole school. Mayor 
Moses proclaimed October 2 
“Northrop Speakathon Day’’ in 


| Fort Wayne and even spoke at 


the 24-hour event. 
can we say? 
priorities. 
Not to degrade the band. 
Much of what they do is news- 
worthy. Look at page one-- 
MMBB is the lead, or most im- 
portant, story. You might say 
“they got theirs”; but that’s not 
the point. It’s not a matter of 
“who deserves credit” or ““who’s 
the best”. It’s a matter of news. 
If anyone bothered to read 
our editorial policy (which was 
prominently printed on page one 
of our first issue), they would 
see our content guidelines: what 
the reader wants and needs to 
know. Maybe 288 people in the 
band want to see a story about 
themselves, but there are a cou- 
ple thousand other people at 
this schooi that probably aren’t 
interested about a minor band 
contest. It’s different when the 
contest is al the state or national 


What more 
It’s a matter of 


DeNiroand Duvall Excellent 


Superb Acting Defeats Bizarre 


level. 

And it’s not only the band-- 
they’re just a classic example. 
(In fact, some band members ac- 
tually told us they like the paper 
and understand the problems.) 
Other groups (and especially fa- 
culty members) complain about 
“their lack of publicity”. Severa 
faculty members have been noteq 
for backing our adviser in a cor- 
ner and obnoxiously demanding, 
“How come there wasn’t a story! 
about us?!’ (Maybe it’s because| 
you didn’t give us one bit of co 
operation on the story!) If it’s 
publicity you want, rent your 
self the Goodyear blimp. We’ve 
got more important things to do. 

Our editorial policy also 
stated that “we retain the right 
to determine content”. That’s a 
right we don’t intend to sac- 
rafice. If you’ve got a com- 
laint, take it to the people res- 
ponsible--the editorial boaru. 
Don’t stab uninvclved people ir 
the back. Writing us a letter i: 
also a nice idea. 

We’re not claiming to be in. 
fallible or perfect. We just want 
the freedom to “pull our owr 
strings”. Of ccurse, we’re al- 
ways ready to take the heat for 
our actions. ' 
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Writing in True Confessions 


By LUKE STIEBER 
Editorials Editor 

Every year there are certain 
movies that are an exception to 
the norm and that tur movies 
into an art. True Confessions 
is one such movie. 

One of the reasons this movie 
is an exception is the acting. 
Here are two of the most gifted 
and versatile actors in the busi- 
ness: Robert DeNiro and Rob- 
ert Duvall. They play the Stel- 
lacy brothers; one, a quiet, hum- 
orous, and ambitious Monsignor 
in the Catholic Church (DeNiro), 
and the other, a tough and bois- 
terous police officer trying to 
forget his past (Duvall). These 
actors are perfect for the roles 
they play, yet they could have 
switched roles and the movie 
wouldn’t have changed at all. 

Take, for instance, Robert 
DeNiro, who, in my opinion, 
is the most talented actor in the 
movies today. His versatility, as 


Jim Billings John Kane 
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shown in some of the movies he 
has made, will astound you. In 
Raging Buli, he gave an Academy 
Award-winning performance as 
the Joud, mean, and deeply frus- 
trated boxer Jake LaMotta. In 
Bang the Drum Slowty he was 
superb as the innocent and naive 
tobacco-spitting baseball player, 
and in The Deer Hunter where 
he brilliantly portrayed Michael, 
the strong, silent and brave deer 
hunter. 

Then there is Robert Duvall, 
who is almost equal to DeNiro. 
in acting ability and versatility. 
On one hand, he was excellent 
as the quiet, wise and calm Tom 
Hagen in The Godfather, parts 
I and II. On the other hand, he 
was equally effective as the loud- 
mouthed, burly and brash father 
unable to deal with his family’s 
love in his role as Bull Meachum 
in The Great Santini. 

With superb acting in the star- 
ring and supporting roles and a 
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different and unique directing 
style by Ulu Grosbard, what can 
be wrong with this movie? 

The answer lies in the script. 
True Confessions has a very 
weak storyline. In one scene the 
movie is an intriguing mystery; 
in the next, it is an expose reveal- 
ing the hypocricy and the not- 
very-complimentary habits of 
the Catholic Church. 

Another aspect which made 
this movie so good was that it 


‘makes you think. Some of the 


characters’ actions may surprise 
you; the movie makes you think 
back and ask yourself: Why did 
he act that way? Personally, I 
like it; you go to so many movies 
these days that put your brain 
to sleep. 

This movie is a winner. I 
highly advise you to see it, but 
because of the schizophrenic 
script, I will have to give this 
movie a rating of kee 
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Northrop’s 


Smaller??!! 


By MIKE KELLER 


zg 
ae 


Staff Writer 
Note: These changes will not 
affect students already attending 
Northrop. 


Northrop’s population explo- 
sion may finally come to a halt. 

Next year’s school districts 
will be more evenly distributed, 
moving away from the usual 
“cram everybody into Nor- 
throp” tactic. The students now 
going to Northwood Middle 
School, and who previously at- 
tended either Shambaugh or Hol- 
land elementary schools, will be- 
come Redskins at North Side. 

Another possible district 
change concerns the apartment 
complex of Canterhury' Green. 
The teenage residents of Canter- 
bury may also find themselves 
registering at North Side. 

These changes will certainly 
upset plenty of parents and prob- 
ably numerous individuals who, 
for one reason or another, are 
looking forward to going to Nor- 
throp. But the FWCS has defi- 
nitely done something for the 
better. With approximately 600 


Busses Are Too 
Crowded 


By JEFF KANE — 
Staff Writer 

Anyone who has ever been 
the last person to enter a crow- 
ded bus to Northrop can fully 
appreciate the magnitude of our 
problem. There you are, squeez- 
ing between the legs of people 
hanging out over the three-inc) 
section of seat they have to sit 
on, only to find the last seat 
left on the bus occupied by two ¥ 
of the biggest, meanest, and 
burliest football players at Nor- 
throp. Needless to say, they 
more than filled up the seat 
themselves, so I opted to stand. 

After about a month of stan- 
ding on the way to school I de- 
cided to ask my driver how she 
managed to cram 80 some stu- 
dents into a 73-capacity bus. 
She explained that she had no 
control over the crowded situa- 
tion, as I had anticipated, and 
that if I really wanted to get 
something done I should call 
downtown. 


Good Rock-n-Roll Stays Under th 


By MIKE KELLER 

Staff Writer 

Good, hard rock is hard to 
find anymore; not that it doesn’t 
exist, it’s just plain hard to find. 
Today’s radio is no help. Rarely 
do you ever hear a song requiring 
some kind of talerit to play. 
Radio is the true reason behind 
the downfall of heavy-metal. 

Like I said, however, it’s still : 
around, The artistic music of 
Deep Purple is. alive and well in 
Ritchie Blackmore’s Rainbow. 
UFO lost Michael Schenker, a 
great guitarist, but has found new 
life in Paul Chapman. While 
speaking of Michael Schenker, he 
has formed an amazing band of 
his own, featuring his blistering 
guitar and the masterful drum- 
ming of Cozy Powell, formerly 
of Rainbow. ~» 

And who could Possibly re- 
place Led Zeppelin? Well, no- 
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Getting 


students gone from Northrop, 
severe problems will disappear. 
Freshmen having to share loc- 
kers will end and the halls will 
become much more bearable to 
walk through. Maybe the people 
eating during the fifth lunch 
mod will have warm, fresh food., 
instead of the scraps collected 
from the floor left by the gen- 
erous students of previous lunch ‘ff 
mods. The cut will also bring 
about a smaller teacher/student ff 


ratio . . . a real plus to the edu- 
cation of the students at Nor- 
throp. 


Schools that change tuition 
fees, such as Bishop Dwenger, 
may get a greater enrollment 
from those who don’t wish to 
be bussed clear across town. 
Concordia may also benefit, es- 
pecially from the Canterburystu- 
dents. 
North Side and more than likely 
would provide them with a bet- 
ter education. 

This district change will have 
little, if any, effect on the educa- 
tion one would receive, and will 
help Northrop’s population prob- 
lem 100 percent. 


T noticed another bus pulling up 
next to it. It was the same size, 
but it was only half-filled. So I 
started talking to my friends. 
Most of them agreed with me 
about the overcrowding on their 
busses. But some, as I witnessed, 
said their busses weren’t crow- 
ded at all. A few even said most 
seats only have two people in 
them. 

So what is the problem here? 
Maybe some people involved in 
organizing bus route zoning are 
not aware of the importance of 
under crowded bussing. It could 
be that they don’t care. Or 
maybe, as journalism ace deff 
Redding put it, “There’s too 
damn many kids in too damn 
few busses.” Very possible. 

Whatever the problem is, 
something needs to be done. 
Whether we need route rezon- 
ing, more evenly distributed bus 
Passengers, or more busses, 
nothing should stand in the way 
of rectifying this dilemma. 


hody yet, but guitarist Jimmy 
Page and vocalist Robert Plant 
are joining bassist Chris Squire 
and drummer Alan White from 
Yes to make up the XYZ Band, 
which stands for ex-Zeppelin, 

ex-Yes.. . clever. 

Black Sabbath is now climbing | 
higher on the charts than ever 
before, and for this, lead singer 
Ronnie James Dio deserves a lot 
of credit. Sabbath was expected 
to fall flat after former singer 
Ozzy Osbourne left to whip upa 


_band of his own, the Blizzard of 


Ozz, who just finished rocking 
the Fort off its feet with in- 
credible performances by all its 
Inembers. RN 

' So far, so good. ‘Bke rock 
world isn’t in that bad a shape 
after all . . . let’s go on. Jimi 
Hendrix is said to be irre place- 
able. Whoever said that must 
not have heard of Mahogany 
Rush. Frank Marino has a voice 


It’s much closer than | tion Organization (NLO), we 

have two major issues in mind. 
Number one, being of great imp- 
ortance, is stated as follows, in 
in order to partially eliminate 


the need for the so-called “get- 
tough round up”’ policy on tard- 
ies, the C-D smoking area could 
be re-opened on a probationary 
term. This would eliminate the 
the tardiness of many victims of 
the get tough policy of round 
ups conducted by Mr. Mathias. 


students are being punished for 


mice 938 |} 


To’ the Editor: 
In forming the Northrop Libera- 


Another argument is that these 
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_ Staff Writer 


in’ 8835 Congress passed the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, and 
since then most U.S. employrrs 
have been required to pay their 
employees no less than an hour- 
ly wage established by Congress. 

This federal minimuni wage, 
first set at 25 cents an hour, has 
increased over the years and as 
of January 1, 1981, it stands 
at $3.35 per hour. 

The minimum wage is enfor- 
ced by the Wage and Hour Divy- 


_ision of the U.S. Department of 


Labor. Backers of the wage say 
it is absolutely necessary to pro- 
tect workers from exploitation. 
Crities have long argued, how- 
ever, that the cost of paying a 
high minimum wage cuts out 
jobs. - especially jobs for teen- 
agers and inexperienced workers 
These critics - President Reagan 
among them - feel thet if em- 


nearly identical to that af Hen- 
drix, but that’s not all. Marino’s 
performance is much like Jimi’s, 
complete with playing a solo 
with his teeth and playing be- 
hind his back. Also, Marino of- 
ten has the psychedelic sound 
made by Mr. Hendrix. 

As far as southern rock goes, 
only one band was popular back 
in the early 70s: Lynyrd 
Skynyrd. ‘A plane crash ended 
the band, with the survivng 
members forming the Rossing- 
ton-Collins Band. They haven’t 
come anywhere near replacing 
the original, but plenty of others 
make up for that. Blackfoot and 
ZZ Top, who have both appeared 
in Fort Wayne twice, are the 
favorites of many southern rock- 
n-roll fans. 

Now for the new and upcom- 
ing rockers of the 80s. Krokus, 
who have already gained Fort 


Wayne’s respect by humiliating + 


Letters | 


the student is tardy. 


smoking area remain open during 


lunch mods. This is our “free : : 
time” and as mature high schoo] Period in 
students, we should be responsi- Classes. 
ble for deciding whether we wish formed 
to smoke or eat lunch. 

As far as abuse of their privliges 
let eager Mr. Weiker take care of 
these selfish individuals, instead 
of punishing all concerned. 
Charles Topp 


The second issue is that the 


Lower the Minimum Wage? 


Just as I was leaving our busi f) +. 


ployers ‘were allowed to pay 
teens at a lower per hour rate, 
more jobs would be available. 
Others argue that some employ- 
ers would replace older workers 
with teenagers, simply because 
they could legally pay them less 
than older workers. 

In the spring, the U.S. Senate 
Labor and Human Relations 
Committee was studying a bill to 
create a subminimum wage for 
teenagers. Introduced by the 
committee chairman Orrin Hatch 
the proposed law would allow 
teens to be paid 75 percent of 
the minimum wage for the first 
six months of employment. At 
the current rate, that would be 
about $2.50 an hour. 

There has been much contro- 
versy over this issue in recent 
months, Those who are saying 
yet that lowering the legal min- 
imum wage for teenagers will 
create more jobs, believe that 
having a lower minimum wage 
would encourage employers to 
hire teenagers in a substantial 


e Confines 


“Terrible” Ted Nugent _an 
Blackfoot, is the premier heavy- 
metal band. Robin Trower 
united with Jack Bruce and Bill 
Lordan to produce B.L.T., and, ' 
to my surprise, have become fair- 
ly popular in a short period of 
time. Another foreign band that 
may “open some ears’ (if there 
is such a phrase) is Iron Maiden, 
a perfect example of an excellent 
group neglected by the Fort 
Wayne radio stations. 

Other bands that have been 
around for a while but never 
really hit it big may be starting 
to bloom. Judas Priest’s latest 
album was superior to any of 
their previous recordings. The 
Pat Travers Band might become. 
something if they could conjure 
up some decent lyrics. The Scor- 
pions have always been very 
good, as has Nazereth, but once 

tnese graips were not 


> 


again > 


In the last issue of “‘What’s 
Bruin?” an editorial was Printed 
against certain Honors courses, 
stating that there were three tea- 
the same “crime” twice. First of sap Lin approximately eighteen 

F students. 
oy a oe a reece: have informed us that our facts 
were in error. Actually although 
three teachers are involved with 
the project, only one teacher is 
scheduled per class. Each teacher 
involved sacri 


rop was the only FWCS school 
to establish an Honors program 
and is now forming committees 
to study curriculums for the 
Academic and Practical prog- 
rams. 


s 


Teachers of these classes 


ifices his planning 
order to teach these 
When the program was 


seven years ago, North- 


NO! 


Keigch : #2 org saeft y 
numbers. The minimum wage 
now 53 .35 an hour - has effect- 


ively eliminated many jobs. 
Small businesses especially can- 
not afford to pay young people 
that much, and we have not 
given them the opportunity to 
legally do this, 

_ Those who say no, that the 
minimum wage for teenagers 
should not be lowered, feel that 
enforcing a lower minimum wage 
for a select age of people 
(teenagers) would encourage em- 
employers to lay off older work- 
ers because they can get away 
with paying teenagers to do the 
same job for 25 percent an hour 
less. This is being discriminative 
toward teenagers, and unfair to 
older workers. 

So those are basically the two 
Opposing sides of the issue. De- 
spite disagreements Over speci- 
fics, the agreement for all sides, 
is that the job situation and 
what to do about it is a 
Problem that cannot go 
unattended. 


of Radio 


played on the radio. 

Not all of the great music 
from the 60s is still with us. 
Some groups have slipped into 
the “pop-rock” category. REO 
Speedwagon and Foghat, just to 
name a couple, are good exam- 
ples. Rainbow, after losing Cozy 
Powell and Ronnie James Dio, 
could possibly go top-40 trash; 
but if guitarist Ritchie Blackmore 
has his way (which he usually 
does) they will just break up. 
Jeff Beck’s last album, much to 
my dismay, was lousy, and after 
a three recording vacation you 
would expect an above par 


album. ‘ 
So if you are having troubles 


finding good rock, believe me 
it’s still around. You just have 
to use the “trial by -errar” 
method, because today’s radio 
won’t help you at all. 


Feature 
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Rubik’s Cube Frustrates America 


By JOHN KANE 
Managing Editor 
A new fascination has moved 
into the minds of America. A 
nation that has taken it upon 
itself to boggle the intelligence 
of its inhabitants has now em- 
braced the Rubik’s Cube, a tan- 
talizing brain-teaser. 
The object of the Cube is 
quite simple. Each side is com- 
posed of nine squares, three in a 


column and row, obviously 
enough. (Then why did you 
write it?) There are as_many 


different colors as there are 
sides, and one must correspond 
each of the sides to one color. 
While that might sound iike a 


Karen Ehle instructs students at her dance school in Larwill, Indiana. 


relatively easy task to accom- 
plish to one who has never 
touched a’ Rubik’s Cube, those 
who have picked one up know 
it to be quite a different matter 
entirely. There are some people, 
who will toy with it for hours 
and not even get an advantage 
in the changes they ‘make. And 
then there are others, such as 
this British kid (And I do mean 
kid. He’s younger than any stu- 
dent at Northrop.), who can 
complete a Cube in under a 
minute. But the vast majority 
of Rubik’s Cubers fall into the 
former category. 

The popularity of the Rubik’s 
Cube is not limited to simply 
operating it. Why, the Cube is 


A Day In The Life of 
a Northrop Student 


By JEFF KANE 
Staff Writer 

6:20 a.m. 

My alarm clock goes off for 
the first time. For the next 
twenty minutes it goes on and 
off in ten minute intervals. 

7:00 a.m. 

I am informed that my ride 
to school has arrived and I have 
three minutes to get out to the 
car. In this time I manage to 
fall out of bed, drink a glass of 
milk, and forget my lunch mon- 
ey, homework, and/or books. 

8:00 a.m. 

As I begin to wake up, my 
astronomy teacher tells us we’re 
going to identify constellations 
in the planetarium for a grade. 
I answer correctly twice until he 
stumps me on the Big Dipper. 
Everyone seems to feel sorry for 
me as I sit silently thinking. 
Soon, they all begin to whisper 
the answer. Of course, this does 
nothing but confuse me. 

“Draco,” I hopefully blurt 
out, much to the amusement of 
the class. Mr. Baker is not 
amused--well, not quite. But I 
have this strange feeling I won’t 
pass astronomy this year. 

9:00 a.m. 

I go to sleep again in study 
hall. What’s new? 

10:00 a.m. 

English. This is where I learn 
all about subjects, verbs, and ad- 
jectives, just like the last five or 


SIX years. 

11:00 a.m. 

It is now fourth period and 
extreme hunger has set in. I 
have yet to endure Spanish and 
geometry before lunch. (Not 
that I look forward to lunch, but 
I keep track of it anyway.) Fi- 
nally, after two hours of forever, 
geometry is almost behind me 
for another day. 

1:00p.m. 

The bell rings. A couple hun- 


dred kids crowd around the com- 


mons and main hallway. By 
twenty after I complete my trip 
through the lunch line. Can you 
believe it? 75 cents for a sloppy 
Joe (half Joe, half slop), brown 
com, salad, and a couple of 
milks. And ten minutes to eat it. 
Warning: the surgeon general 


has determined that this com- 
bination is dangerous to your 
health. 

1:30 p.m. 

Sixth period. Journalism. 
One hour till deadline, and it 
looks like we’re in for a lengthly 
lecture. (Deadline approaches.) 

2:15 p.m. 

200 words yet to write, and 
20 minutes to doit in. Deadline 
is minute by minute, second by 
second getting closer. 15 min- 
utes and 30 words later, I finally 
concede to my editor that I will 
need an extra day to do it in. 
Well, like they say in the Little 
Rascals, ‘“Another day, another 
sl a ” 


even in fashion as far as wearing 
apparel goes. Although the ideas 
in which the Cube is incorpor- 
ated into clothing are rather un- 
imaginative so far, the future 
looks bright. Can Rubik’s Cube 
earrings really be too far away? 
More Cube trivia! Apparent- 
ly, some people are actually 
claiming a disease due to playing 
the Cube. (No, it has nothing 
to do with mental illness.) A 
name has yet to be established, 
but Rubik’s Hand will suffice for 
now. It seems that while tur- 
ning the Cube with the right 
hand, one must brace it against 
the heel of one’s left hand (or 
vice versa for lefties). the con- 
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Wanted: 


--A good home for my cat. 
White male; de-clawed and 
neutered; very friendly 


See Mr. Laslie, room D-111 
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tinuous pressure of the corner of 
the Cube against the soft flesh’ 
results in the ailment. | . 

There is one special qualifica- 
tion for playing the Cube: pa- 
tience. If one doesn’t have 
patience abounding when tack- 
ling the Rubik’s Cube, sparks 
will surely fly. For if you don’t 
know the intricate patterns that 
enable people to build a perfect — 
Cube as easily as they would eat 
a hamburger, the mental anguish 
of destroying a foundation while 
trying to establish a new one on 
a different side is enough to 
make some people do very unin- 
telligent things, such as throwing 
the Cube out the window, 


throwing the Cube through the 
television screen, throwing the 
Cube at a pet, or throwing the 
Cube away (which seems almost 
logical and perfectly sane). 

And now, as I manipulate the 
household Rubik’s Cube, it 
seems as if the game has really 
won over America (in the sense 
that Americans like to play it; 
not that it has beaten America). 
And I really don’t mind, ‘cause’ 
I rather enjoy the Cube myself. 
EXCEPT WHEN THE YELLOW 
SIDE COMMITS POSITIONAL 
SUICIDE WHEN I MOVE THE 
GREEN SIDE AROUND!!! 
ARRRGH!!! Now, if you will 
excuse me while I throw the 
thing at the dog... . 


Karen Ehle--Dancing 
Her WayThrough Life 


By JANET AUSBURY 
Staff Writer 
Like many seniors, Karen Ehle 
has a job that takes up a good 
deal of her time. Unlike most stu- 


dents, however, Karen happens 
to own the very place where she 


is employed. 

That’s right--Karen’s School of 
Dance, located in the Larwill, In-' 
diana Lions Club, is owned by 
Karen, who pays all the taxes 
and rent. Karen runs the school 
with the help of her mother, and 


' is also the sole teacher of the ap- 


proximately 65 students. 
Karen’s school is open Satur- 
days from 9:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 


and the students , whose ages range 


from three and a half to 28 years, 
are charged $2.50 for half-hour 


lessons. Karen also teaches 18 
students at her house on Wednes- 


day nights, but the two-year-old 
Larwill school is her main inter- 
est. 

Karen, who teaches ballet, tap, 
jazz, and character(foreign) danc- 


ing, explained how she got started. 


“T have two nieces who live in 


Larwill, and they took dance les- 
sons here in town with a woman 
who I was student teaching with. 
After while, they couldn’t come 
down here any more, so I started 
teaching them in Larwill. The 
dance teacher I was working for 
accused me of stealing her stu- 
dents and teaching them all the 
stuff she taught, and fired me. 
So I started my own school.” 
Dancing has been a part of 

Karen’s life for 14 years. She 
has taken ‘dance lessons since age | 
four, and currently. studies ballet, 
tap, and jazz dancing, | She has ap- 
peared in “A Tribute to Cole Por- 
ter’? and Civic Theater’s summer 
musical ‘‘West Side Story.’’ How- 
ever, Karen does not plan to be- 
come a professional dancer. Her 
plans for the future are to attend 
college, and then to continue 
teaching dance at her school. 

Karen Ehle obviously has her 
future well in mind. With no 
plans in mind to open any more 
schools, she is content. Who 
wouldn’t be, with a school of 
her own? 


Work Hard And Pray For An ‘A’ 


By JILL AUSBURY 
Feature Editor 

It’s something that happens 
every year, something many stu- 
dents dread, and it’s going to 
happen on November 20. What 
is it? If you haven’t guessed by 
now, this upcoming event is the 

distribution of grade cards. 
Grade cards are, as defined 
on the inside of the Northrop 
folder, “‘a student’s record of his 
personal achievement.” In ad- 
dition to this, the “A” on the 


card brings back memories of 
studying for hours on weekends 
instead of partying; the “F” isa 
reminder of the fun you had 
goofing off in class instead of 
paying attention. It’s amazing 
how nostalgic one can be when 
viewing a report card. 

Seriously, though, these cards 
can be a source of endless grief 
to failing students and to average 
students who have to put up 
with the constant bragging of 


Senior Cords Make A 


By LISA DOMER 
Staff Writer 

Most of you have probably 
noticed a group of students run- 
ning around on Fridays in white 
corduroys with writing down 
both legs. 

This unique group of seniors 
are Greg Kline, John Shommer, 
Chris Redmaster, and Steve Am- 
idon. Basically, the four just 
want to promote a little school 
spirit. “There was so little 
school spirit in the past, we’re 
just doing what we can to bring 
it up.” 

The idea originally started 


back in the early 40s. Greg got 
the idea from his cousin, who 
attended Purdue University, 
which used the cords in the 70s. 
The lettering down the legs” 


' varies from class years to game 


schedules. John Shommer ex- 
plains how he and Greg got the 
idea for their pants. 

“Me and Kline were sittin’ 
at my house one night working 
out an idea on what to put on 
our pants. 
thing neat, so no one would say, 
‘God, man, you’re a weirdo.’ ” 

You’ve heard what Spear 
Chucker (Greg) and Twine Twin- 


' We wanted some- 


their friends. Report cards are 
supposed to be every student’s 
enemy, right? Or are they? 

At least one Northrop student 
doesn’t think so. Junior Amy 
Sanders sdid that report cards 
“give you a record of how you 
are doing. I’d rather have them 
than not have them.” 

Well, whatever you think of 
them, report cards are coming 
soon, so work hard and pray for 
an scAeeat 


Comeback 


kler (John) had to say; now for 
the other two. 

Chris Redmaster feels, for 
all practical purposes, the same 
way Greg and John feel. He, 
like the others, would like to see 
the tradition carried out. 

Steve Amidon simply says, 
“Why not have senior cords? It 
shows spirit, pride in the 
school.” 

The four say they’re not 
looking strictly for seniors, but 
for underclassmen to carry out 
the tradition through the years. 
This special group of seniors are 
just trying to bring back ny 
fad of senior cords. ; 


\ 
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Armed Forces Help Teen-Agers 


By LISA DOMER 
Staff Writer 


“There is a life after high 
school, and the Army Reserve 
offers opportunities to make 
the transition smoother. Yes, 
the time to review what the 
Army can offer is now!” And 
there’s always, “Be all that you 
can be.” 

Both of these sound like typ- 
ical commercials to show high 
school students what the Army 
Reservehas. And just, what does 
it have? Well, to start off, there 
is a special program called the 
Split Training Option if you 
want to get a head start on 
things. 

If you are a high school sen- 
ior, you can join the Army Re- 
serve and get paid for monthly 
weekend meetings six months 
before graduation. Then the 
basic training will start imme- 
diately after graduation. This 
program also enables sopho- 
mores and juniors who are at 
least 17 to earn pay at weekend 
meetings up to three months 
before basic training. { 

Northrop students probably 
know that Mr. John Weicker 
was an M.P. in the Army. He 
said that those were the best 
three years of his life. “The 
Army wouldn’t hurt you unless 
it killed you.” Mr. Weicker was 
in the Army for three years, sta- 
tioned in Germany. He ex- 
plained, “The army does some- 
thing for a person, it Ca mature 


someone and help them grow 
” 


Weicker also stated, “I can 
pretty much tell whether a 
person has been in the Army 
by the way he carries himself.” 
Mr. Weicker commented that he 
would like to see the draft 
come back. It’s not that he 
wants a war, he said. It’s just 
that so many kids get out of 
school and don’t know what to 


do. “If they got in the Army 
they would be looked after and 
always fed.” (We'll get into 
the food business later.) 

. It’s obvious the Army has 
done something for Mr.Weicker, 
and he urges othere to think 
about the armed forces. “If I 
am anything today, I owe it to 
my three years’experience in 
the military.” f 

The Army Reserve isn’t the 
only reserve. Another one is 
the U.S. Coast Guard. In the 
Coast Guard Reserve you not 
only practice for things that 
might happen someday; you 
do things that happen now, like 
saving lives. Men and women 
in the Coast Guard save nearly 
3,000 lives yearly. 

In the Coast Guard, you’re 
also trained to fight water pol- 
lution, check and re-check in- 
dustrial plants, refuel docks 
and other sources of pollution. 
The Coast Guard missions are 
world wide. They have hun- 
dreds of navigation and rescue 
stations. There are 38,000 men 
and women in the active coast 
guard. Roughly, that’s the size 
of the New York City Police 
Department. 

Probably one of the most 
vopular of the armed forces is 
the Air Force: “The gateway 
to a great way of life.” If you 
are among the men and women 
of today with the physical and 
mental abilities to challenge the 
concepts and ideas of tomor- 
row, the Air Force is for you. 

fveryone who has been at 

Northrop for the past three or 
four years probably remembers 
Buddy Webber. He joined the 
Air Force in, February.of this 
year, As you know, the meals . 
in the service aren’t too great. 
As Buddy said, ‘You get three 
meals a day. Those are enough 
to starve a gerbil.” 


* 


Like any armed force, you 
have to get used to being 
bossed around without talking 
back. In the Air Force, you’re 
bossed around 12 hours a day, 
and 24 hours in basic training. 
How about that, bossed around 
while you’re sleeping (“Don’t 
talk in, your sleep, soldier!”’). 

In the Navy it’s pretty much 
the same. You get bossed 
around basically the same as in 
all the armed forces. 


Now for the Marines. ‘“‘The 
few, the proud, the Marines.” 
Why are they the few and the 
proud? Could it be that it‘s 
too physically demanding? 
Could it be the food? (That’s 
the same in all the forces, so 
it couldn’t be the reason.) 

Just like the Army, Air 
Force and Navy, you have or- 
ders to follow in the Marines. 
And by stories that. have been 
told, it sounds like the Marines 
are much stri¢icr. Why? The) 
Marines are a part of the Navy. 
One of the differences is in- 
stead of swabbies, it’s “Hey 
you jarueads, climb them 
fences.” One of the obvious 
differences is that the Marines 
do more on land than the 
Navy. Their training, of 
course, is somewhat different. 

As you can plainly see, the 
military has plenty of opport- 
unities to get into. Each 
armed force offers something 
different. There is a lot to 
choose from, and this is only 
a sample. ( I know I’m sound- 
ing like a recruiter again. ) 
But this is just a small part 
of it. Take your Pick. “Be 
all that you can be,” “It’s a 
great way of life,” “It’s 


ee as 
just an adventure *?and “"" 


“The few, the proud, the 
Marines.” And don’t forget 
the Coast Guard. 


Is Book Banning Possible At Northrop? 


By JANET YOSS 
taff Writer 

Several times within the last 
few years, demonstrations have 
taken place inthe town of War- 
saw, Indiana. Books that were 
“in question” were burned. Tak- 
ing part in these demonstrations 
were people who objected to 
certain books being used to teach 
in classrooms at school; books 
that dealt with religious and 

_ philosophical beliefs that differed 
from their own. 

Because of these incidents 
being so close to home, Northrop 
librarian Mr. Crague was asked 
if NHS has experienced any cen- 
sorship or protests about the sub- 


ject matter in certain library 
books. While there have been 
some requests for the removal 
of certain books, only one inci- 
dent since the opening of NHS 
has been carried through. Mr. 
Crague would not comment on 
whether or not the book was 
removed. 

In order to make a request 
for the removal of a certain’ 
book, you must fill out a form 
stating the reason why you feel 
the book should be removed, and 
why you feel the material in 
the book is questionable. 

Madeleine Thompson, head of 
the English department here at 
Northrop,says there has been no 
trouble at Northrop in her de- 


partment with the banning or 
censorship of books. ; 

“We have been fortunate that 
Northrop parents have allowed 
us to use Our own judgement in 
what books we choose to teach 
with.” 

Mrs. Thompson said there 
has been a few cases where 
parents asked why it was neces- 
sary to use certain books in the 
classroom. When the situation 
was explained, the parents under- 
stood. “We try to choose books 
with literary merit. If the lan- 
guage is realistic and consistent 
with the character’s personality 
and the language that the charac- 
ter uses is important in »xpres- 
sing his personality, then we 
feel it is acceptable.” 


Students Disagree On Concerts 


By ALAN V. KELSO 
Staff Writer 

As the start of another con- 
cert is about to begin, crowds 
gather hours before the concert 
doors are even opened. Some 
people will wait outside for a 
concert to begin five or ten 
hours before they are allowed in 
and some will even ‘‘camp”’ over 
night just to get a twentieth row 
seat. ti 
Northrop students are no ex- 
ception, and when asked why 
they wait for such/a long period 
_ of time, some replied, “Because 

I like the group.” Others said, 
“T have been waiting for this 
group to come to Fort Wayne for 
along time.” 
There are some, though, who 
wait for the last moment 


Pe er Te Wie 


and buy a ticket (if 


there are some left). Most do 
not for reasons such as the Ken- 
ny Rogers concert, which was 
sold out in ten hours when tic- 
kets went on sale October 12 at 
$15 a ticket. 


Of course, there are some ob- 


jections to those who can wait 
eons of time in the sometimes 
cold, wet weather which the 
Coliseum does not protect its 
long line of fans who wait to see 
groups like Styx, AC/DC, or 
Cheap Trick that have been to 
Fort Wayne. 

Some objections to going to 
the Coliseum concerts, such as 
one student expressed in this 
brief note of disgust, “I think 
concerts there stink. I mean, all 
it is is a time to get stoned and 
drunk until you either find your 
way home after the concert, if 
you can.remember it, or get 


picked up by the police.” 

As one junior quoted, “Why 
pay ten bucks to go to a concert 
that lasts a few hours when you 
can buy the album and it will 
last until you play frisbee with 
it.” Not all objections were ex- 
pressed to that degree, but there 
were some who wouldn’t go just 
for that basic reason. 

“The crowd that is drawn de- 
pends on the group,” said one 
of the Coliseum employees, “A 
group like the Molly Hatchet 
Nazareth concert will bring more 


of the teens in and a rougher sort 


of crowd than if we had Law- 
rence Welk’s band here.” 

As Fort Wayne continues to 
get its meager share of concerts, 
there are those who go to Nor- 


throp who approve and partici- 


pate in. the cohcerts and those 
who do not. 
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quarter drop into the machine, 
I enter into my own private 
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Video games, and for those old-..and perfect timing, for, most. 
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The Chicken Invades 
Fort Wayne’s Henhouse 


he was attending San Diego State 
He was working for a radio sta- 
tion when the boss decided that 
they needed more advertisement, 
ie ditalbtatcud ence so he got Ted the chicken outfit 
The best part of last Monday’s and the rest is history. 
basketball game between the Kan- When asked about how the 
sas City Kings and the Indiana game officials take his pranks, 
Pacers was the appearnace of Ted said, “They’ know it’s for 
the San Diego Chicken. The  fyn even though some of them do 
man inside that chicken suit is get a little mad at me.” His 
Ted Giannoulas, who is single whole night consists of putting 
and travels with his road man- his hex on the other team, 
ager Jim Downing. interviewing the ballboy, the 
referee, and even the basketball. 
He even had an eye chart for 
the official to look at. But in 


Ted has been doing ‘““The 
Chicken” for seven and a half 
years and has made over 300 
appearances each year. He plans 
on doing this for five more 
years. 

Giannoulas got his start while 


spite of these wild tricks, Gian- 
noulas is a gentle person who 
loves kids. At five feet tall, 
Giannoulas is a little man 

with a big heart. 


Video Games Have Become 
King of the Arcades 


By DALLAS EVANS shocked.” 

Staff Writer The recent popularity of 
Upon hearing the familiar video games as compared to 
of my last remaining that of pinball machines can 
be attributed to the fact that 
“the television screen helps peo- 
ple develop a picture of what 
they are actually doing. Be- 
sides, pinball is mostly skill 
and if you make a mistake 
you could always have prevented 
it,” according to Tunin. 

For some people, playing vid- 
eo games may be a way of 
escaping. Although video games 
require total concentration, skill, 


in the video game of 


Mr. Ron Tunin, a former 
Northrop student, now owns 
and operates the Milky Way, 
which is located in the Can- 
terbury Green shopping center. 


contains several 


Although a few people may still 
prefer pinball games, it looks like 
the new era of video games will 
remain at the top for a long time 
to come. 


On the subject of ‘“Aster- 
oids”, Tunin said, “‘ Asteroids’ 
is the most popular game ever, 
mostly because it is the biggest 
money-maker there ever was. 
If a video game is to be suc- 1 
cessful, like ‘Asteroids’ is, it | 
must give the player a desire | 
to overcome and conquer.” I 

Video games have become | 
so addicting that some people | 
have tried to get their favorite ! 
games for their homes. Tunin 

| 
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BRING THIS 10% OFF 
COUPON TO 


commented, “People ask me 
how much certain games cost 
and they expect to be around 
$500 to $600, but when I tell Bai 

airy Treat 
them the games usually cost Washington Square 
around $3000, they really look Jt.tw UU ae ha) 
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SAVE 1.25 


Glenbrook Square 


Coupon Expires November 30 
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Gest tres 
chic... 


to buy a personal ad! 
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ia and INEXPENSIVE too! fy 
eee Just 5 cents a word can brighten 


someone’s day! Put a little sunshine? 
in the life of someone close to you... 
see our ADvisers to buy a persona 
ad in room D109! Cvest la guerre! 
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Stagecraft student Glen Humphrey prepares props for the 


upcoming presentation ‘Harvey’ 


4 (Photo by Kim Carson) 


The Northrop music and 
drama department will be pro- 
ducing “Harvey”, a musical, 
on Novermber 12 and 13. 

It features senior Tom 
Maupin as Elwood P. Dowd 
a lonely middle-age man who 
likes the company of a six- 
foot tall rabbit, and enjoys 
alcohol immensely. This is how 
he meets Harvey. 

This play starts as Elwood is 
leaving a saloon called Charlie’s 
Place after a few drinks, and 
sees Harvey leaning against a 
lamppost. After talking for a 
while, the two became _ insep- 
arable. 

Although Elwood does not 
seem to mind the size of 
Harvey, or even the fact that 
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epartments Present “Harvey” 


he is a rabbit, Elwood’s sister 
Veta does. 

Veta, played by senior 
Wanda Brooks, is woman of 
social obligations, who is deter- 
mined to marry off her daughter 
Myethe Mae, played by senior : 
Julie Govin. Veta is determined 
to get Elwood committed to 
a sanitarium. 

In the end, Elwood is 
permitted to keep his rabbit 
friend, who eventually appears 
to Dr. Cheemley while he is 
diinking at Charlie’s Place. El- 
wood lives up to the prospects of 
author’s counsel in that we 
shoult not take ourselves too 
seriously. 

The supporting cast- an elder- 
ly socialite lady, a judge, and the 
staff of Charlie’s Rest- are all 
drawn into comical situations 
because of the rabbit. 
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The author, Mary Chase, has 
written many other plays, but 
but “Harvey” won the Pulitzer 
Prize. Del Proctor, director of 
“Harvey’’, states that “the actors 


' will have interesting characters 


to develop, stagecraft students 
will have clever sets to build, 
and the audience should be 
previded with entertainment 
and lots of laughs.” 

The set, of which the stage- 
craft students are building, will 
consist of the mansion library, 
which is an antique-looking 
room, and the sanitarium, which 
is a sterile, stark, and modern 
environment 

Tickets will be on sale for this 
event. the week of the show. 
If tickets are bought before the 
show, the price is $2.00. If 


bought the night of the show, 


the price is $2.50. 


Speech Season Under way 


By PENNY MYNATT 
Staff Writer 


The 1981 season is underway 
for the Bruin speech team. 

So far the Bruin speakers 
have traveled to Southwood, 
Lakeland, and New Haven High 
Schools. Their record is sixth 
at Southwood, first at Lakeland, 
and fifth at New Haven. The 
Southwood meet was co-sponsor- 
ed by Howe Military Academy. 


dim Billings, Angie Stoll, Mark 
Russell, Brad Miller, Pat Douglas, 
Danita Church, Debbie Stier, 
and John Robinson. The Lake- 
land meet was again co-sponsor- 
ed by Howe. The following were 
ribbon winners: Tavi Planck, 
Debbie Stier, Maria Wills, Angie 
Stoll, Jim Billings, Lisa Zion, 
Penny Mynatt, Brad Miller, Mark 
Russell, and John Robinson. They 
also beat hometeam Lakeland by 
one point. 

When asked what he thought of 
the team’s record so far this year, 


ed, “Although the results as of 
yet don’t show it, the NHS 

speech team has an amazing ama- 
ssment of talent, dedication, and 
skill.”” The New Haven meet had 
over 600. participents. The fol- 


lowing were ribbon winners: Mel- 


anie Eberhart, Lisa Zion, Mark 
Russell,Maria Wills, Tom Scruggs, 
and William Edwards. 

Former coach Walt Cook and- 
his daughter Kate came to cheer 
the Bruin speakers. 


Band following ribbon winners: team president Brad Miller repli- 


concluded from page one 
While the band was warming 


up at Chesterton the intermit- 


tent rain turned into a genuime 
cloudburst, and the band was 
sent running for cover. After 
about 15 minutes the rain sub- 
sided,leaving four inches of mud 


in the center of the competition - 


field. The band marched inspite 
of the mud and the total lack of 
yardlines on the football field. 

When it was all over the 
Marching Bruins walked away 
with the Grand Championship, 
first place in Class A, and the 
Best Percussion award for the 
third straight year. 

The band quickly loaded the 
busses for the two and one-half 
hour drive back to Fort Wayne 
and the Homestead invitational. 

One the way to Homestead 


one of the busses broke down 
and the remaining six busses, 


already crowded, were forced 
to take on the extra passengers. 

The band arrived at Home- 
stead 15 minutes before their 
scheduled performance time 
The Marching Bruins fell into 
ranks and ran through a quick 
10 minute warm up and with- 
out hesitation marched out to 
the field even as the announcer 
began to apologize for the 
delay due to the bus breaking 
down. 

The crowd slowly began to 
shuffle towards the concession 
stands until they spotted the 
band marching onto the field 
and realized that there was not 
going to be a delay. 

_After the conclusion of the 
show the band marched out 
into the parking lot knowing 
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inside that the show could have 
been better. 


when he said “It was not there 
tonight. The bus trip took 
a lot out of us. We just 
did not have time to warm up 
properly.” 

For the first time this season 
the band did not seriously 
anticipate winning. They 
quietly lined up and without a 
word marched back out to the 


field for the awards presentation. 


The announcer began with 


the three bands that 
failed to place in the top 
three. The tension began to 
build. Northrop was. not in- 
cluded. 

Next come the _ caption 
awards. 


“The award for best 


Senior Drummer ‘ f Ne bal é 
Greg. Gerhardt summed it. up ~»-Pariently for the-next award.” 


Auxillaries.... Winchester.” The 
_ tension grew as the band waited 


~ The award for best Percussion 
goes to... come back Northrop.” 
Still the band remained silent 
and at attention. ‘The award 
for best Drum Major goes to... 
Northrop.” 

The tension grew even 
heavier as the undefeated Bruins 
awaited the announcement of 
the top three bands. “In third 
place... Eastbrook”? ‘We are 
in the top two.” flashed 
through every band member 
mind. “In second place...Win- 
chester.”” The band stood 
stunned at the words “and in 
first place, the 1981 Homestead 
Tournament of Bands Champion, 
Northrop. 


—Now Open For 
Family Dining— 
¢ Broasted Chicken 


¢ Barbecue Ribs 
e Salad Bar 


, 


_e Sausage Rolls 


Cold Beer 


Washington Square 
Shopping Center 
Phone 484-3169 


Wash 


Mon-Thurs 11 am-I1 pm 
Fri-Sat 11 am-12:30 pr 
Sun‘4-10 pm 


oy; 
- MARATHON V- 
Quality Car Care with Genuine Marathon Parts 


5830 Coldwater 482—1793 
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Some facts that 
will curl your hair. 


If you’ve been thinking about giving yourself a 
home perm, there’s something you should know. 
The reason perms curl your hair is because they 
literally rearrange the molecules within the 
hairshaft permanently. Whether you end up with 
soft waves or frizz depends on how, and how much 
those molecules are rearranged. At our salon, our 
stylists are trained in the chemistry of permanent 
waving. They don’t take it lightly. Before each 
perm, you can ask them to analyze your hair to be 
sure it can take the chemical change and come 
through it beautifully. So if you want the curl and 
easy care of a perm, come to our salon. We 
recommend perms by Redken? the scientific hair 
care company. So don’t risk your hair’s beauty. 
Come into our salon and make a pérmanent 


change—for the best! 


maresuc 


NORTH 


483-4970 
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_ By MATT LUCAS 
Staff Writer a 
Coaching. Webster’s defines 
it as the instructing, directing, 
or prompting of a team, or group 
or performers. Buzz Doerffler, 
head coach of the Northrop 


Bruins football team, defines it 
as ‘‘not so much X’s and O’s, 
coaching is handling people.” 

Amidst the clatter of first 
year typists this reporter sat 
down with Buzz early one 
Monday morning to discuss . 
football, coaching, and Buzz 
Doerffler in general. 

“Tt all started,” to borrow 
a phrase often used, on 1938 in 
Fort Wayne, Indiana when Buzz 
was born. As he grew up 
sports played a major part in 
his life. Buzz gives his father 
the honor of being his early idol. 
“He pushed me, he knew how 
to handle children and teach 
athletics the way it should be 
taught.’’ Buzz was well-rounded 
in the field of sports, admiring 
the qualities of such greats as 
Micky Mantle, Johnny Unitas, 
and Bob Cousy. In high school, 
he played football and basket- 
ball and was named All-City in 
both sports. He was also three- 
time class president as well as 
student council president in his 
high school years, “enjoying the 
leadership roles.”’ 

- Buzz chose Valparaiso Univer- 
sity as his college and played’ 


Maddox : 
_ One of Northrop’s Best 


_ By TODDCHURCHWARD 


Sports Editor 


_ Scott Maddox started his run- 
ning career itt seventh grade at 
Jefferson Junior High School, 
_ where he ran track. In eight 
grade he started running cross- 
country, and finished in 11th 
place in the city meet. Many 
people would have been more 
than happy to have finished that 
good, but Scott was not. He 
summed up his running ability 
at that time by saying,“‘I wasn’t 
very good.” 

./In his ninth grade year he 
-more than made up for his 
“poor’’ performance the year be- 
fore. He finished second in the 
city cross-country meet, and 
then went on to win the mile 

in track. Scott’s time was not 
good enough for a city record 
but later that summer he ran a 
time of 4:37. 

After a summer of preparing 
for his sophomore of cross-coun: 
try at Northrop, Scott became 
the number two man on the 
team. That year Northrop had 
an undefeated dual meet season 
as well as the seventh SAC title 
in nine years. The Harriers went 
to the state meet in Indianapo- 
lis and Scott finished in 42nd 
place. When the track season 
came that spring, Scott qualified 
for the state finals and ran a 
time of 4:16.9. 

With the start of another cross 
country season came a change 
in track and cross-country. Both 
made the conversion to meters. 
Instead of two and a half miles, 
cross-country was changed to 
5,000 meters (3.1 miles). In 
his junior year Scott led the 
team to a second straight SAC 
title, as well as the Fort Wayne 

Scott was the 
individual winner in the sec- 
tional, regional, and semi-state. 
In the state meet, Northrop 

placed eight as a team, and 
Scott finished in seventh place 
with a time of 15:10. When the 
track season came in June, Scott 
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_ was hampered by an injury and ~ 
that held him back from per- 


defensive back*on the football 
team. It was during his college 


‘years that he decided to head in 


the direction of coaching. Later 
Doerffler attended Ball State 
University for his Master’s De- 
gree and also he helped coach 
the football team as well as at 


Valparaiso. 
1971 was Buzz’s first year of 


coaching at Northrop, as well as 
the first year for Northrop itself.' 
Buzz brought along with him his 
former coaching staff from Cen- 
tral High School, which helped 
smooth. over any rough spots 
which might have occured from 
sucha switch. The Bruins in 
their first year went 6-3, upset- 
ting Bishop Dwenger and finish- 
ing third in the SAC. Standout 
years in his stay at Northrop 
include 1973 and 1977. In 1973 
the Bruins finished 8-1, “with 
probably the best football team 
we’ve ever had at Northrop,” 
added Doerffler, losing only to 
fourth-ranked Dwenger. In 1977 
the Bruins brought home the 
first SAC football chanpionship 
to Northrop, backed up by an 
impressive 8-2 record. 

Buzz, who is seen as a tough, 
aggressive and loud coach, admit- 
tedly coaches with .a lot of 
emotion on the field. ‘‘If I can’t 
coach with enthusiam and I’m 
not involved in the game, then 
I’m not much of a coach.” 
Along with this he states that. 


~ “As far as cross-' 
country goes he is 
probably the best 
Northrop has ever 


had.” 


—Barrie Peterson 


forming at his best. 

Commenting about this year 
Scott said,‘“I’m pretty happy.” 
Dekalb’s Ron Pepple is probably 
Scott’s biggest threat in the area. 
“T beat him last year so I think 
I will beat him again this year.”’ 
Scott’s goal is to break 15:00 
minutes in the state meet this 
year, and to be in the top five 
as an individual. As far as the 
team competition goes, Scott 
looks for Northrop to be in the 
top three. “Carmel is winning 
really good, I can see us being 
second in the state,’ Scott added. 

Commenting on his years of 
winning here at Northrop, Scott 
said, ‘You get a lot out of it. 
I’ve improved a lot since junior 
high school. ‘I'll probably miss 
it. If I run in college I probally 
won’t be the top runner any- 
more.” 

Coach Barrie Peterson had 
this to say about Scott. “Scott 
Maddox is probably one of the 
most unselfish team runners 
T’ve ever had. He worries about 
his performance, but the team is 
most important. He has the a- 
bility to become the best dis- 


* tance runner that Northrop has 


ever had. Except for an injury 
last year in track he would pro- 
bably already have that honor. 
“As far as cross-country goes he 
is probably the best Northrop 
has ever had,” concluded Peter- 
son. 

Scott plans on going to Pru- 
due or Notre Dame to major in 
electronical engineering. He 
hopes to continue-his running in 
college. t 


he knows a lot about his players. 
“T can tell you a lot about a kid 
simply by what he does in the 
weight room.” Buzz remarked 


that discipline is a major part of 
footbal'. that helps build the 
maturity of a 


young man. 


Coach Doerffler going over some of the finer points 


“Every part of your program 
has to be discipline, you can’t be 
a-nice guy, you have to be 
tough, and sometimes that hurts 
you as a person.”’ Buzz con- 
fides that he loses very few 
people because of discipline, be- 
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Bruin Spikers Win 
Warsaw Invitational 


By KRIS BRUMFIELD 
Staff Writer 

“We played so good!” said 
volleyball .team captain Sarah 
Smith about the Warsaw Invita- 
tional held Saturday, October 17. 
There were four teams involved. 
Northrop, however, triumphed. 
They defeated their opponents 
in two games: 15-4, 15-3. Coach 
Mary Aldrich attributed the vic- 
tory to some great team playing, 
and the fact that their spirits 
were up. 

“Spirit and attitude definitely 
can mean the difference between 
winning and losing a game. At 
Warsaw everbody was just on top 
of things, we were worked up 
and ready for the win,” she stat - 
ed. 

Sectionals will be held at Sni- 
der this year. The evening games 
on Thursday and Friday, Octo- 
ber 29 and 30, should be some 
highly competitive games. The 
Spikers’SAC record,which is 2-2, 
may not look very good, but the 
team is looking forward to the 
tournament with enthusiasm. 

“Luers.is probably the tough- 
est team in the conference, but 
nobody is to be slighted. No- 
body can beat these girls when 
they are up, though,” bragged 
Coach Aldrich. The strong 
points they are depending on are 
the hitting and passing. The 
serving skills varied for the 
season, but the most consistent 
servers are seniors Beth Minsor 
and varsity veteran Kelley Rasor 
These same traits are the ones 
which they are hoping to im» 


prove the most, along with con- 


sistent passing and serving. 


“They have taken 


a lot of knocks this 
year, but it’s made 
them a better 


team.” 
— Coach Aldrich 


Speaking of support, Aldrich 
said it always helps. “‘It’s dis- 
couraging to play a game and try 
to be fired up when you look up 
in the stands and see only a few 
parents and maybe two fans.” 
She feels they can win sectionals 
if they get fired up.“*They have 
taken a lot of knocks this year, 
but it’s made them a better 
team.” 


ws’ |The offensive line, consits of Bill), 


Coaching,Football, and Bruin Pride-Buzz Doerffler Style 


cause most of the players know 
what to expect. Doerffler also 
reported that his offense and 
defense will stay basically the 
same. ‘Our style of coaching 
will never change,” informed 
Doerffler. ‘I’m going to do 
what I can, with the people 
I’ve got.” 

As of late Northrop has not 
haa the “breaks” of football suc- 
cess that it had in the earlier 
years. Buzz feels that Northrop 
has had many bad breaks, and 
the record doesn’t reflect the 
type of football that has been 
played, but he says it doesn’t 
get him down. ‘When the sea- 
son’s all over and ten years from 


now, the record that counts, to 
the kids that played, isn’t the 
record on the scoreboard, but 
the record in their hearts.” He 
feels a loss is nothing but a test 
to make you rise up and do 


-better,““even if you get slapped 


down again, you hang in there 
and you work hard and some- 
thing good is going to happen.” 
There are no regrets in Buzz 
Doerffler’s mind about coaching. 
“Outside God and my family, I 
don’t care about anything else, 
kids are important,” commented 


Doerffler. “‘I don’t go to Harves- 
ter and put a wheel on a truck, 


I put something in a kidS mind 
that’s going to be there forever, 
what more could a guy want?” 


|Scoreboard 


RESERVE FOOTBALL 
The Northrop Reserve Foot- | 
ball team is 6-1 at the present time 


Harper, Mike Horman. Brian  Bit- 
ae Dave Grim, and Derrick West- | 


field. Tony Mohr has done a great 
job this year with the defensive. 


RESERVE TENNIS 
The Northrop Reserve Tennis 
team went 11-2 this year. Senior 
Scott Leyden lead the team with an 
undefeated record of 7-0. 


RESERVE 
CROSS—COUNTRY 


The Reserve Cross Country team 
fo 9-0 this year. With the help of 


ophomore Troy Wall and Juniors 
hris Welsh and Brad Berggoetz. 


FRESHMEN FOOTBALL 


The Freshman Gridders stand 
t one game below 500, with 

two win, three loss record 
n their final week of the 
eason. The Bruins wictimized 
Snider and South Side for their 
two victories, behind impressive 
showings of Preshmen Greg Walden 
land Jamie Chavis, 


HOCKEY 


On October 21, the Northrop 
Hockey team skated to-a 4-4 tie in 
a pre-season game against North 

Side-Concordia. The Icers are un- 
der a new coaching staff, and have 
been on the ice since the beginning 


of October. 
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Future Health Is Here And Now.... 


Join the growing ranks of Zenith Health Systems. 
Provide a much needed service in the community. 
Ground floor opportunities Call Mr. Hanlon, Mon- 


Fri 1P.M.-4P.M. 


483-2447 


Sports 


WHAT'S BRUIN? / PAGE EIGHT 


By TODD CHURCHWARD 
Sports Editor 
The one-two punch ot Scott 
Maddox and Pat Rice led the 
boys cross-country team to 


title held Saturday, October 24 
at Shoaff Park. Maddox covered 
the 5,000 meter course in a time 


Rice, who ran a time of 16:21. 
Mark Keller came in seventh, 
and Ken Lane was ninth, as the 
Bruins put four runners in the 
top ten. 

_ Northrop tallied up 41 points, 
while South Bend Adams Sec- 
tional winner Norwell was a 
distant second with 70. Harding 


Ate, 


=) ee oe 


Girls Win First Sectional Title 


By BETH RICHARDSON 
Staff Writer 

In the first Fort Wayne Sec- 
tional competition for girls’ 
cross-country, the Northrop Har- 
riers picked up a first place vic- 
tory. Sophomore Laura Didion 
took second place honors with 
three other Bruin competitors in 
top 10. 

On Saturday, October 24, at 
Shoaff Park, the Bruin runners 
defeated 17 area teams with a 
score of 33 points. Harding 
placed second with ascoreof 66 
points. Laura Didion once a- 
gain tried to defeat Harding’s 
Kristi Walker, but the attempt 
was unseccesful. Didion finish- 
ed second to Walker with a time 
of 11:28. When asked her feel- 
ings on the competition she re 
plied,“I thought I ran pretty 
well, but it was awfully cold.” 

Three other Northrop run- 
ners’ finished in the top 10. Sen- 
oir: Cheryl Wilson completed the 
course in 12:01 to take sixth 
place, sophomore Melissa Lend- 
man finished with a time of 
12:07 for a seventh place, and 
freshmen Laura Dolin captured 
10th place with a time of 12:27. 

The other three runners fin- 
ished in the top 20 in a fiéid of 
115. Freshmen Michelle Berry- 

_ hill finished in 11th place, sen- 
ior Cindy Lauer came in 14th 
and junior Dina Zahm was 17th. 


Harriers Capture Regional 


their fifth Fort Wayne Regional 


of 15:58. 23 seconds ahead of 


Fagan Loses at State 


By LONNIE PURIFOY 
Staff Writer 
On October 23, Pepe Fagan 
ventured down to Indianapolis 


representing Northrop as one of 
the top six tennis players in the 
state. Although Pepe did not re- 


turn as a state champion, losing 
to Tom Snelson 6-1, 6-1, he re- 
turned as both a sectional and re- 
turned as both a sectional and 
regional champion, That is a 


and Wayne rounded out the top 
four teams and qualified for the 
Fort Wayne Semi-State. This 
was the second straight year that 
Northrop has come away with 
the regional title. 

Along with their fifth regional 
crown, the harriers won their 
fifth Fort Wayne Sectional held 
on Saturday, October 17. Mad- 
dox won individual honors for 
the second year in a row with a 


crown since 1976. “I’m pleased 
with our performance, but we’re 
capable of doing better,” said 
Coach Barrie Petefson about the 
sectional. 

Along with the boy’s regional 
title, the girls cross-country team 
made it a day for the brown and 
orange ,- as they captured thi 
first Fort Wayne Sectional title 
for girls. Sophomore Laura 
Didion led the team with a 


door tennis court. “TI really 
had no thoughts of even win- 
ning the sectionals because my 
one loss of \the season came 
at the hands of Brad Fenner — 
of South Side. As it turned 
out I did not have to play 
Brad because he was defeated 
by someone else.” Fagan en- 
tered the state meet and suf- 
fered his second defeat of the 


time of 15:49. Mark Keller and 
Pat Rice finished in third and 
fourth places respectively, to 
help the team to a victory. The 
Bruins scored 34 points, while 
rival Snider was second with 52. 
This was the first sectional 


second place finish. r 
Maddox will try to defend 
his Fort Wayne Semi-State 
honors next week at Shoaff Park. 
His main competition will be 
Dekalb’s Ron Pepple, who has 
beaten him earlier this season. 
Pepple beat him early on last 
year too, but in the semi-statc 
Maddox came on to beat him 
“Tm real happy with m;~. sec- 
tional and regional performance, 
I'd like to beat Ron Pepple, but 
that’s probably what he wants 


feet never before accomplished 
by anyone in the school’s histor- 


y. 


Fagan capvureu his reg.onal 
victory by first defeating Troy 


Robbins of Delphi. The first se 


against Robbins, Fagan won 7-5 
the second set was won by Rob- 
bins 5-7, and in the third and de- 
tiding set Fagan bumped his op- 
6-4. This advanced ‘him 
to the finals of the regional 
competition where Todd Dicker 


pent 


year and finished his high school 
tennis career at 16 wins, two 
blemishes, which proves the 
competitiveness of Fagan. Each 
year Fagan has improved his 
Winning statistics, not merely 
t by just one or two more wins 
but by doubling his wins since 
his sophomore year. Fagan says 
“T still feel that I have not 
yet reached my peak. I think 
I have just begun to reach it.” 
As far as not winning the state 
title Fagan says, “I was just 
happy to be there in Indian- 


? 


Junior Pat Rice on his way to a second place finish. 


also. It’ll come down to who- 
ever wants to win the most,” 
said Maddox. 

The top four teams and 10 
individuals will advance from 
the Fort Wayne Semi-State to 
join with three other semi-states 
in the state competition on Sat- 
urday, November 7, in Indiana- 
polis. Maddox finished in 
seventh place at state last year, 
while the team was eighth. 
Peterson and the rest of the 
team are confident about the 
_ semi-state. “I’m not gonna 
worry about motivating them 
for the semi-state, they are ready, 
' and have confidence. They beat 
us earlier this year on three 
occasions, but we feel we have 
progressed much more than they 
+ have,” said Peterson about the 

semi-state. He went on to com- 
ment about Maddox and his 
chances to beat Ron Pepple. “I 
have confidence that Scott will 
beat him, but he doesn’t have to 
win for the team to win. If he 
wins it will make the team feel 
good too.” 

Whatever the outcome, Peter- 
son says that the semi-state will 
feature two of the best teams as 
well as two of the best individ- 
uals in Indiana. 


of Warsaw proved to be a very 
a woithy adveusary, especially _ 


since Dickerson was handed a 
victory because of a forfeit in 
the opening round of the region-. 
al. Even so, Fagan entered the 
match, but a bit tired. “I was 
awfully tired just coming off 
one match to the next. I 
knew it was going to be hard 
seeing as he was still fresh.” 

Hard was the word alright, 
as Fagan and his oppent went 
into battle for what had to seem 
like an eternity. “I lasted two 
and ahalf hours, and midway 
through the match it started to 
rain. By this time I really be- 
gan to feel fatigued.” - 

Despite all these barriers, Fa- 
gan came back after losing his 
first set 4-6, to beat Dickerson | 


6-4 in the second set and 6-3 in | 


the third putting the regional | 
crown safely under his belt. 


Fagan, at this point went into 
Northrop history being the first 


singles player ever to win region 
als and advance to state. 
Fagan talks about his thought 


of being a regional champ as 
well as a competitor at Ind- 
ianapolis’ Racquet Floor, an in- 


apolis and to be among the top 
seven in the state and I knew 
it would be tough winning. I 
just went with the attitude to 
do the best I could do.” 

Fagan says that he would 
like to continue playing tennis 
on the collegiate level and says 
that he has received a letter 
from Wabash. College, but he 
would prefer to attend a larger 
college. Fagan says that his 


main objective, however, is to 
get a quality education. 


NOV. 7 — SAT TEST 
N orthside and Southside 


NOV. 11 — NO SCHOOL! 
Veterans Day © > 


COUPON 


Good for $1 off the price of a” 


LARGE pizza 
fat the CANTERBURY PIZZA HUT; 
1 


Thoto by Brian Cravens ) 


Sophomore Caroline Moeller- 
ing did not compete in the sec- 
tionals due to a pulled muscle. 

When asked her feelings about 
the sectional title Coach Janel 


Denny said,‘‘We ran really great.’ f 


she also added,““Many of the girl- 
siran their best times. 
potential we have, we should do 
really well at regionals.” 

The top five teams and the 
top 10 individuals will advance 
to the Fort Wayne Regionals 
held on October 31 at Shoaff 
Park. Accompanying the Bruins 
to the regionals will be Harding, 
Wayne, Bishop Dwenger, and 
North Side. J 

On October 20, the Northrop 


team defeated the North Side 
Redskins by ascore of 15 to 40. 
The harriers ran on the sectional 
course and captured the-first 6 
places. The two other members 
of the team took eighth and 
14th places to round out the 
scoring. Laura Didion took first 
place with. a time of 11:37. Sec- 
ond place was captured by Cher- 
yl Wilson with a time of 12:05. 
Lendman took third place with 
a ume af 12:20. Fourth, fifth, 
and sixth places were taken by 
Laura Dolin, Dina Zalm, and 
Cindy Lauer, respectively. 
On October 13, the harriers 
once again ceca rs ee 
inst the Snider 
fee witha score of 15 to 50 


ersin (| 
The Bruins had seven runners In 


With the | 
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GEORGETOWN 


THEATRE 


the top 10 and one finishing 
14th. This victory brought the 
Bruins to an undefeated record 
of nine wins and no losses. 


Personals 


Just thought I'd let you 
know that I think you've 
got a nice smile and that your 

attractive. R.J. 


Week Days 
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A PARAMOUNT PICTURE 
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repaired is excellent economics Movi 7 
| 4 ° ovies: 
Chuck's Shoe: 
Repair : 
Pp : Check out 
GEORGETOWN SQUARE . 
Open: : The Journal-Gazette 
Tue. thru Fri. 8:30-5:308 


dp] 


at. 8:30-4:00 closed Mon 
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Looking for 
something? Car? 
Clothes? Music? 
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“Northrop High School 


By BRAD BLOOM 
Staff Writer 
The Northrop Marching Band 
ended the most — successful 
season in its history Saturday 
by capturing fourth place in 


the MBA Grand _ National 
Championships in Johnson 
City, Tennessee. 


The Big Orange Pride com- 
peted against a field of fifty 
band . and, by the time the 
contest was over, defeated forty-~ 
six of them. ‘‘The important 
thing to remember,’ said director 
Barry Ashton, “is that all 
the bands were good or they 
wouldn’t have been there.” 

The Marching Bruins left the 
Northrop. parking lot in seven 
chartered busses at 2:30 Thurs- 
day afternoon. They arrived 
in Kingsport, Tennessee at 3:30 
Friday moming and checked 
into the Marriot hotel where 
they slept in until 8:00. Then 
it was off to breakfast at the 
Piccadilly cafeteria. 

After a two hour rehearsal 
at Sullivan South High school 
the band returned to the Pic- 
cadilly cafeteria for lunch. 
They changed into their uniforms 
back at the hotel and boarded 
the busses for the trip to John- 
son City and the East Tennessee 
State University dome. 

The band arrived at ETSU at 
approximately 2:30 P.M. and 
immediately proceeded to the 
warm — up arca for a- thirty 

minute warm-up. After the 
-warm.-up the band marched into 
the dome to compete in pre- 
liminary competition. 

One of the features of the 
dome that the band had to 
contend with was the reverber 
ation of sound from every 
direction. “Every note the.band 
played come back six or seven 
times,” said Rifle Corps member 
Karie Alfeld. “But, I think 
we did a good job of com- 
ensation for it.” 

’ After the preliminary pref- 
ormance Barry Ashton told the 
band “I feel really good about 
what you just did. That was 
the most exciting show I’ve 
ever heard. Awesome! Let’s 
hope the judges think the same 
way.” 

The Marching Bruins went 
back into the dome and watched 
the last two bands competing 


Bruin Brieis 
Re-takes Today 


Underclass picture re-takes will be taken of Friday the 13th of 
November in the auditorium lobby from 10:00 until 2:00. Any-- 


Friday afternoon. One of the 
two bands was Tate High School, 
the defending national ‘cham-. 
pions. “They looked pretty 
tough?’ commented senior Gordon 
Springer. 

"After eating dinner in the 
university cafeteria the band 
went to the MBA sponsored 
dance in the gym and blew off 
a little steam. At 10:30 it 
was time to go back to the 
Marriot. 

Saturday morning, after an- 
other breakfast at the Piccadilly 
Cafeteria, the band returned to 
Sullivan South High School for 
another rehearsal. The band 
rehearsed for two hours, not yet 
Imowing if they were even in 
the finals. “It was kind of 
weird rehearsing when we 
didn’t know if we. were in the 
the finals yet,’ said mellophone 
player Rina Robinson. ; 

At 2:00 the band ate lunch 
in the Piccadilly Cafeteria. “The 
food wasn’t too bad)’ according 
to cymbal player Dawn Ford. 

The Big Orange Pride returned 
to the university dome at 4:00 
to await the announcement of 
of the twelve finalists, “‘in 
random order.” Northrop was 
the eighthname mentioned. “I 
was getting a little worried)’ said 
drummer Jeff Moore. “It seems 


they always save us till the end.” 


After dinner the band 
changed into their uniforms for 
the last time in the dark be- 


hind the busses. They lined up — 


jin the middle of the parking 
lot and mentally prepared far 
the trial to come. Barry Ashton 
addressed the band for the last 
time prior to the finals. 
is it! You are, as of this 
minute, one of the top twelve 
bands in the whole United States. 
Let§ do it!” 

The band marched to the 
warm up area which was a blank 
field lit by parked cars with 
their lights on. \ 

Following the thirty minute 
warm up, the band marched 
into the dome for their last 
show of the year. Twelve 
thousand people greeted the 
Bruins with roating applause. 
The band performed as judges 
carrying tape recorders ran 


through the midst of the drill 
shouting into their microphones. 
In ten minutes the show was 


one who has’nt had pictures taken should be there, Otherwise they 
‘will not be in the yearbook. Also anyone who.had their pictures 
taken, but would like a re-take, see Mr. Sweeny in D-101 to get 


admit slips The cost for re-takes is 


75 cents. 


Chess Men at Northrop 


Last weekend at Arsonal Tech in Indianapolis two Nortt- 
rop students participated in the Midwestern chess tournament. 


| Freshman Joe Kennedy placed 


11th in the ninth grade and 


under categorie. While senior Scott Corbin placed 12th in the 


12th grade and under categorie. 


‘Buzz Book Started 


Monday, November 16 a booth will be set up in the commons 


during lunch mods to facilitate the preparations fo the Studen. 


Council sponsored Buzz Book. There are students to OK their 


__| information going into the directory. 


“This 


NOVEMBER 13, 1981 
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BAND GETS FO 


Vy, 


Four Members of the Number One Brass Line in the United States 


over. It was the last show of the 
year for the underclassmen and 
the last show of the life time 
for fifty-two seniors. 

After the show the band 
assembled _ for the awarding 

Helicopter 
By WARREN BINDERMAN 

, Staff Writer 

On Friday, October 23, a heli- 
copter was called out to North- 
rop’s Spuller Stadium to dry off 
the field for the night’s footbali 
game and the 28 marching bands 
which competed on October 24 
in the Marching Bands of Ame- 
rica competition. A story about 
this situation appeared in the 
October 28 issue of the Journal- 
‘Gazette by one of their staff 
reporters, Nancy Laughlin. 

What's Bruin 2 photographer 
Kim Carson had taken a picture 
of this event. When Laughlin 
approached Mr. Williams, she 
asked him if the photograph 
could be released and sold to the 
Journal-Gazette. Williams replied 
simply that he would prefer that 
the photograph not be released. 

In: Laughlins story, it was 
brought out that Williams for- 
bade the sale of thephotographed 
although none of this was put 
into direct quotation. Mr. Wil- 
liams claims that Laughlin ina- 
curately paraphrased him when 
saying that he had forbidden the 
photograph to be released. 
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of the places. The announcer 
began with the twelfth place 
band and worked downward. 
The announcer continued down- 
ward to fourth where Northrop 
was announced. 


(Photo by Charlotte Atherton) 
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Director Barry Ashton told 
the band, “This is the proudest 
moment of my life. You’re 
one hell of a band. I can’t say 
any more.” 


Sparks Controversy 


The following is an excerpt 
from Laughlin’s story which para- 
phrases Williams according to the 
story: 

Northrop principal, Douglas 
Williams refused to allow her 
(Carson) to provide the picture 
to the Journal. Gazette. 

Further on in the story, 
Laughlin states that Buzz Doerf- 
fler approached Williams and re- 
quested the helicopter. Doerffler 
said, “Doug, we’ve got a good 
deal going. We’ve got an oppor- 
tunity to make it good for every- 
one.” 

Williams replied by saying that 
it was a good idea. He then put a 
request into the Sheriff$ Depar- 
tment. That was approved. 

Doerffler said, ‘So what’s 
wrong with that? Id ask Wil- 
liams to do it again if I had 
to. The purpose was to help 
Northrop’s kids; kids that dam 
well deserve it.” He went on 
to say that “‘if it were inside 
the school, it would be corrected. 
It’s a classroom out there. We 
take an exam every Friday night 
in front of the whole school. 
As for the band, we have 300 
out of 2700 involved. Our 


Blues Brothers Steal the Show 


Mayor Visits Pep 


By JANET YOSS 


Staff Writer 
On November 4, Northrop 


held its second pep session of 
the 1981-82 school year. Al- 
though the pep session was 
originally scheduled to honor 
the boys’ and girls’ cross 
country teams and send them 
off to the state contest, the 
marching band also received re- 
cognition for their second place 
finish at the October 31 state 
contest at Terre Haute. Senior 
Pepe Fagan was also awarded 
a certificate of recognition for 
his outstanding performance in 


tennis this year, finishing as 
one of the top six single players 
in the state. Pepe is the only 
player in Northrop history to 
advance this far in tennis. 
Invited to the pep session 
was Fort Wayne Mayor Winfield 
Moses, Jr. Mayor Moses wished 
the boys’and girls’ cross-country 
teams good luck at the state 
contest and the marching band 
success at the Grand National 
contest in Tennessee. He con- 
gratulated both groups on a 
fine performance and said that 
Fort Wayne was behind them 
as they competed over the week- 


school takes up the northeast 
community. When 28 bands 
compete in statewide competi- 
tion, they deserve more than 
to go out there, play and march, 
and seep in mud; especially when 
the competition was sold out 
the whole night and day. ” 

As for the allegations that 
this action with the police heli- 
copter should not have been 
authorized, County Councilwom- 
an Sandra Houlihan states that 
county property should not be 
used for personal use. Sheriff 
Bud Meeks explains that the 
helicopter is there for practical 
purposes such as this one. 

Certain county council mem- 
bers did not agree with this 
situation. They stated that the 
tax money from ‘citizens was 
being allocated for the school’s 
purpose. However, an anon- 
ymous farmer called the county 
wishing to donate $50 towards 
the operation, after the story 
appeared in The Journal-Gazette. 
But according to Sheriff Meeks, 
“the total operation only cost 
$27.20,” a profit of $22.80 
for other such projects. 


Sessi 
end. 

The entertainment for the 
pep session was provided by 
Northrop’s Blues Brothers, sen- 
iors Tom Maupin and Brad 
Bloom, who started a few stud- 
ents dancing in the aisles. Mr. 
Mark Shoeff, athletic director, 
feels the Blues Brothers are 
an important part of the pep 
session because’ they promote 
school spirit, which is the idea 
behind pep sessions. They were 
originally scheduled to sing two 
songs plus the school fight song, 
but there wasn’t enough time 
to do another number. 
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Swing Choir Goes To Choir Showcase 


By JACKIE WALL 
Staff Writer 


On November 14 the Nozth- 
rop swing choir, Charisma ’81, 
will be traveling to Zionsville, 
Indiana. They will be perform- 
ing in the annual Indiana swing 
Choir Show case. 

Every year the Swing Choir 
Showcase is hosted by a group 
called the Royalaires. 

Approximately eight swing 
choirs will be performing. 

This show is different from 
many shows in that choirs and 
other musical organizations. at- 
tend in that every group that 
goes is a winner. There are 
no first, second or third places. 

During the day a type of 


College 


As college bound high school 
seniors, you and your parents 
know that college costs keep 
going up, but many of you may 
not know that financial aid is 
available to help meet your 
educational goals. 

Joe Paul Case, director of 
program administration for the 
College Scholarship Service 
(CSS) of the College Board, 
points out that aid is awarded 
on the basis of college costs, 
as well as a particular family’s 
finances. Therefore, you may 
be able to choose a college for 
its educational program, rather 
than its costs. 

“Despite cut- backs in federal 
student aid programs, there still 
is financial aid money to help 
pay for the college you want 
to attend,” he said. “But you 
have to prove you need assis- 


workshop is held in order for 
every choir to see all of the 
other choirs. Each choir takes 
a turn performing their show 
in front of the other choirs. 
After the entire show has been 
run a clinician comes on the 
stage and spends some time with 
that particular group going over 
the show making comments 
and improvements. Mr. Heins, 
the director of “Charisma 82”, 
commented, “With an opportun- 
ity to perform for each other 
in a atmosphere of mutual ap- 
preciation you just get a com- 
pletly different outlook. When 
people are competing with other 
groups you tend to want not 
to like what their doing. You 
tend to hope they don’t do 


as well as perhaps you might 
do or some other group did. 
This way everybody is striving 
for the same thing and your 
able to watch other groups 
more objectively.” 

In the evening all of the 
choirs will combine: their 
individual programs into a show 
open to the public. 

Going to the Swing Choir 
Showcase is taking the place 
of having the Swing Choir 
Spectacular that Northrop hosted 
last year. With all of the many 
things that the music depart- 
ment is doing this year it 
just was not possible to host 
the Spectacular this year. The 
members of “Charisma 82” 
are all very disappointed but as 


spent 


Mr. Heins pointed out, “Tthink 
they were enjoyably surprise.d 
when we received an O.K. to 
go to Zionsville again. Which 
lets us reap the benifits, of 


this type of procedure without 
having to do all of the organ- 
izational work and having all 
of the (music) parents come 
back again, after they’ve just 
two weekends here.” 
For two weekends, the music 


parents have spent up to 13 


hours here at Northrop working 
the M.B.A. and I.S.S.M.A. 


Marching Band Contest. 


“Charisma 82” will be 


opening their show with a song 
called “Sinner Man’’, written by 
Roger Emerson. In this number 


the swing choir members are 
featured in black ‘robes as sinners. 
Tom Maupin opens the song 
with a solo, asking prople 
where they are going to run 
“the day God reaches down 
from heaven.” 

Following ‘“‘Sinner Man’’ is 
a fast paced song origanally 
song by Pat Boone called, “A 
Wonderful Time Up There. ” 
This tune was arranged by 
Mr. Heins himself. 

Next is a solo number tel- 
ling of broken love affair called 
“Tt Was Almost Like A Song.” 

The closer is the smashing 
hit “Mame,” a _ fast paced 
dance number featuring Miss 
Piggy as Mame. : 


Financial Aid: How and When 


tance,” he added, “and to get 
it, you have to apply in the 
right way at the right time.” 

Applying for financial aid 
from federal and state govern- 
ments, colleges and private 
sponsors is a lot easier than 
it used to be because one form, 
rather than several, is now used 
to apply for money from dif- 
ferent sources. , 

Mr. Case offered the following 
calendar/checklist to help you 
get ready to apply for aid. 

By this time you should 
have picked up a free copy 
of “Meeting College Costs” from 
your high school counselor. This 
booklet outlines the financial 
aid process, funds availabel from 
various sources, and eligibility 
for those founds. 

“Meeting College Cost”’, 
prepared by CSS, has charts 


Mathias Announces 
Attendance Contest 


JF FF REDDING 
News Writer 
Mr. Mathias, dean of students, 

has started a new program to in- 
crease student punctuality. The 
program’s effects were felt first 
on October 21. Eighty-seven 
students, found in the halls after 
sixth period tardy bell, were 
taken to the auditorium. There 
Mr. Mathias and Mr. Weicker 
began the process of taking the 
names of the students who were 
late. This procedure was repeated 
on October 26 after the third 
period tardy bell. Said Mr. 
Mathias, “This is going to con- 


tinue and I want everyone to 
know what will happen to these 
people who are always tardy. 
At four tardies, the student 


Before you go, 
check the movie 
listings 


get either I.S.S., suspension from 
school, or less of driving pre- 
velages. After ten tardies, a 
letter is sent home and suspension 
is definite.” Mr. Mathias also 
stated that the faculty and staff 
were responsible in encouriging 
student puncuality. 

Another, and more positive 
facet of this new program is 
“The Great Attendance Caper 
Contest.” This contest award a 
McDonalds breakfast to the 
room with the fewest tardies and 
unexcused absences during the 
period of November 2 thru Nov- 
ember 22. Also being awarded 
are over 200 “Big Macs’’. Classes 
interested in participating were 
told to contact their teachers 
before November second. 

When asked if he felt there 
were changes already present, 
Mr. Mathias replied, “I feel tar- 
dies are already down a great 
amount. There will definitely 
‘be more throughout the year? 


Ventas aera retest eh ee 


Cest trés 


to 


Just 5 cents a word can brighten 
someone’s day! Put a little sunshine 
in the life of someone close to you.. 
see our ADvisers to buy a persona 
ad in room D109! 
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to help you estimate how much 
you and your parents might 
have to pay toward. the cost 
of college and your eligibility for 
financial aid. 

In November, pick up a 
1982-83 Financial Aid Form 


(FAF) from the school coun-- 


selor. Most colleges and other 
aid sponsors use it to help 
them determine how much fin- 
ancial aid you need. 

By this time, you should 
have received specific infor- 
mation from the colleges you 
are considering. Take note of 
their financial aist application 
deadlines and the forms they 
require. 

As soon after the first of 
the year as possible, send your 
completed Financial Aid Form 
to CSS. You can use the same 
form to apply for the federal 


Pell Grant Program, plus other 
aid, but you must wait to file 
until_after your parents file 
their income tax form. 

Mr. Case recommends. that 
families use the Financial Aid 
Form to maximum advantage 
by applying for college aid, 
Pell Grants, and other federal 
student aid programs, and, if 
possible, state aid with the same 
form. He cautions that applying 
for federal student aid alone may 
not provide enough money to 


meet your needs. Since most 
colleges require your to apply 


for federal student aid before 


they will concider you for other 
aia, you can aviod delays by 


checking off the appropriate 
box at the time you complete 
the FAF. 

About four weeks after you 
send in the completed form the 
College Scholarship Service will 


send you an FAF Acknowledg- 


ment to notify you that your 
FAF has been processed and sent 
to the colleges and scholarship 
"agencies you specified. Later, 
you will hear about financial 
aid eligibility fram the federal 


student aid programs, and 
receive award notices from 
colleges, state agencies, and 


private sources. 
Mr. Case added a final re- 


minder: ‘‘Many students, even 
those from middle income 
families, may qualify for fin- 


ancial aid that will enable 
them to attend colleges they 
might not be able to afford 
on their own. But in order 
to receive financial aid, you 
_must first apply for it, And 
you must provied the 
accurate information possible to 
avoid delays in processing the 
application.” 


Charisma Winds Up Festival 


By JACKIE WALL 
Staff Writer 


The Northrop Music Depart- 
ment presented the eighth annual 
Northrop Area Choir Festival on 
Saturday, October 25. The fest- 
ival featured-guest choirs from 
Jefferson, Northwood, and Shaw- 
nee middle schools. The Madri- 
gal Singers, Advanced Treble 
Choir, Charisma ’82 and Concert 
Choir were the performing choirs 
from Northrop. 

The choral members gathered 
at 1:30p.m. for a quick run 
through of individual numbers. 
Mr. William Heins, Northrop’s 
choir director, then began the 
process of moving all of the 
choirs together for a trial run of 
the mass choir number. 

With all last minute rehersals 
over, the concert got under way 
at 2:30 p.m. The program began 
with a welcome from Mr. Willi- 
ams. He stressed to the parents 
of middle school choir members 
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buy a personal ad! 


and INEXPENSIVE too! 


Cest la guerre! 
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to involve their children in choir 
when they get to Northrop. He 
described Northrop as having one 
of the best music programs found 
in a high school. Following 
Mr. Williams was a round of 


“America”, directed by Mr. 
Heins. All of the choirs and 
the audience joined in the 
singing. 


The first group to perform 
was the Shawnee singers, under 
the direction of - Miss Helen 
Kehne. They began with a num- 
ber called, “It’s Time to Fly 
Away,” by Joyce Eilers. This 
was followed by a fast-paced 
song, ‘Whoa, Mule, Whoa” by 
Rowen and Simon. 

The Shawnee Singers were 
followed by the Northrop Mad- 
rigal Singers. The Madrigals’ first 
selection was a tune called “‘No 
Bird’’ by Alan Dorsey, and their 
second, “To Woodland Glades 
I must Fare” by Charles Tessier. 
The Madrigal Singers are under 
the direction of Mrs. Janet 


ercy. 
Next up was Northwood Mid- 
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$ White male; de-clawed and 
neutered; very friendly 
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dle School, singing “Brand New 


Glorious Day” by Don Besig | 


and “One” from-.A Chorus 
Line, arranged by A. Kerr. The 
Northwood Middle School choir 
is under the direction of Betty 
McKee. 


The Northrop advanced treble 
choir followed Northwood. 


Their first selection was ‘‘Song: 
bird” by Wolfert-Nelson and Em- 
erson, and their second song 
was “Boatman! Boatman!” by 
Bela Bartok. 

Next was Jefferson Middle 
School, under the direction of 
Mr. Rick Huls. Jefferson’s first 
number was “Something Special” 
by Don Besig. Following that 
was “Suncatcher” by piv Em- 
erson. 

Following Jefferson was Char- 
isma ’82. This group started 
off with a swinging number called 
“A Wonderful Time Up There,” 
arranged by Mr. Heins, with 
soloists Brad Bloom, Vicki Stoll 
and Allison Kibiger. Their sec- 
one number was “It was Almost 
Like A Song’, written by Jor- 
dan and Marzuki. 

Bringing up the end was the 
Northrop’ concert choir, singing 
“Just Before the Dawn Appears” 
written by John Carter and di- 
rected by Mrs. Piercy. The 
concert choir’s second number 
was “Glory Be To The Lord 


- most 


Of Heaven”, by Vivaldi and 
Ehret. Mr. Heins directs both 
the Charisma ’82 and the concert 
choir. 

Overall the choir festival went 
extremely well. Both Mr. Heins 
and Mrs. Piercy were “very 
pleased” by the quality of the 
festival. 

The next scheduled perform- | 
ance of the music department will 
be the Kick-Off Concert on No- 
vember 19. 


> 


“ Opinion 
Smoking Halls Needed but 
not to be Abused 


An interesting coincidence has come about here at Northrop in 
recent years. What is the major gripe among NHS faculty to- 
day? Tardies. What is a major gripe among NHS students today? 
Inaccessable smoking facilities. What is the solution to both of 
these problems? The round-up? Longer passing periods? No. 
We feel that including all the outer area at Northrop in the 
smoking area is a solution. 

First of all, a large portion of the people who are late to class 
are coming from the smoking hall (emphasis on singular hall). 
is conveintly located for before and 
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SMOKING 


ean tae 
it 


Although this smoking hall 


after school, during the school day it is insufficient. We think 
open air smoking halls would greatly limit the amount of late 
people at Northrop. It would also, of course, solve the students 


problem at the same time. ia iin cigarette 7 . 
One drawback is that this situation would sprea e cigaretu OS A WwW t m h SS 
butts that now litter the H-wing to all the other exits a this i e = > nd no , or SO ef ing > xe 
a serious problem. Possibly only a few well-positioned exits ecco OD e wr» rN 
could be opened, or the outer area could be based on a limited A, <) completei different we Zz) 
space. After all, the one place that might end up cleaner is the y eS : wT 
restroom. e : 
hat shouldn’t allow smoking at all, By JIM BILLINGS Burl ives, tells the story of Call me Ebenezer Scrooge if 
But How canya ecioel stat ae ee : Editor in Chief a young, reindeer buck with you like — you're probably right. 


according to the FWCS, open all the area outside the building 
when they are having problems with the one they have now? 


Last year the C-D smoking 
lighting cigarettes in the halls 
smoke and cold air inside. 


privelege--not a right. If this situation is 


hall was closed because of people 
and keeping doors open which let 
Smoking at school is definitely a 


to continue and possibly 


improve, the current H-wing smoking area must not be abused. 


Nazareth, JPP Axe 


Hatchet 


By JOHN KANE 
Managing Editor 
On Thursday, October 29, 
rock-n-roll fans in Fort Wayne 
received a jolt of their music as 


Nazareth, Molly Hatchet, and 


the Joe Perry Project appeared in. 
‘concert at the Memorial 
Coliseum. 

The Joe Perry Project took 
the stage close to the scheduled 
7:30 starting time. Perry, who 
was the lead guitarist for Aero- 
smith until their fateful Night in 
the Ruts album, formed his band 
in 1980 and has released two al- 
bums since then. Supporting 
their new album, I’ve Got the 
Rock-n-Rolls Again, the Project 
now consists of Perry, lead gui- 
tar and occasional vocals; David 
Hull, bass and vocal on “Buzz 
Buzz”; Ronnie Stewart, drums; 
and Charlie Farren, vocals and 
rhythm guitar. 

Now, I used to be a big Aero- 
smith fan, loyal till the days of 
Night in the Ruts. And it seems 
that Aerosmith has really broken 
up, what with guitarist Brad 
Whitford forming a band with 


as well as playing originals from 
their two albums. Those tunes 
proved that even though the 
studio versions may seem a bit 
lackluster, the live JPP versions 
bring iton home. | 

Molly Hatchet followed the 
Joe Perry Project onstage, amid 
the triumphant horns that Aaron 
Copeland calls “Fanfare for the 
Common Man”’, just as they did 
the last time they played the 
Coliseum. Fanfare? The whole 
Hatchet wasn’t even there; gui- 
tarist Steve Holland is currently 
recuperating somewhere in Mis- 
souri from a broken pelvis, which 
madé him miss the concert. Fan- 
fare? Drummer Bruce Crump 
still can’t play as well as the guy 
in the Salvation Army band. 
(Just kiddin’, Brucie; us slobs 
gotta pull in the chuckles some: 
how, right?) Fanfare? If they 
had never made Beatin’ the 
Odds, their repetoire would 
have been the same as in the con- 
certs they played two years ago. 
Fanfare indeed! 

Ah well, there were still some 
good points about Hatchet’s set. 
Guitarist Dave Hlubeck is stiil 


desnument NORTHROP 


Well, Christmas is upon us 
again, according to the depart- 
ment stores. “Tis the season” 
“o have the yuletide holiday 
irummed into us to the sat- 
aration point. ; 

It is irritating to walk into 
the Target store in the middle 
of October (to buy a couple 
cans of oil) and hear Christmas 
carols playing and to see the 
“Christmas section” full of plas- 
tic trees, blinking colored lights 
and the whole schtick. Christ- 
mas has not only become so 
commercialized, it’s become a 
cheap, meaningless social oblig- 


account. 

Christmas has evolved from 
+ meaningful religious. celebra- 
tion to a cold, plastic merch- 
andizing extravaganza — with 
silastic Santas, plastic pine trees 


used to mean Christmas Eve 
sleigh rides and sitting around 
the fireplace singing Christmas 
carols — or so they told us 
fon “Rudolph, The Red-Nosed 
Reindeer’‘, which usually airs 
around the first of December. 

Which brings me to my next 
hoint Christmas specials. 
christmas and TV were made 
or each other — both fall far 
hort of their intended purpose. 
‘Rudolph’, based on the song 


| 


Nazareth, a six-member band, 
were the headliners of the show, 
climbing onstage almost two and 
one-half hours into the concert. 
They have been around for years 
and years, making their name by 
trudging across this country on 
endless tours. Now, Nazareth is 
one band that I know very little 


ation that breaks everyone’s bank on 34th Street’’. 


end spray-on snow. Christmas 


of the same name and starring_ makes me sick 


a bright, red GE-bulb for a 
nose who tries to become San- 
ta’s lead reindeer, despite his 
obvious handicap. The show, 
which is about 15 years old, 
was one of the first animated 
Christmas specials. And then 
the avalanche started — all star- 
ring old, has-been actors: “’Fros- 
ty the Snowman”, starring the 
late Jimmy Durante; ‘“‘Santa 
Claus is Comin’ to Town”, star- 
ring Fred Astaire; and ‘‘The Year 
Christmas Almost Wasn’t’’, star- 
ring Mickey Rooney, just to 
name a few. And don’t forget 
the 40th showing of ‘Miracle 
All these 
shows depict Christmas as a jolly, 
merry holiday in which every- 
‘one is happy and cheerful to- 
wards his fellow man. Too bad 
you have to grow up and dis- 
cover it’s all a sham. 

Here it is, the middle of 
November (Christmas is still a 
month and a half away) and 
the Christmas season is in full 
swing, like it or not. ‘BUY! 
BUY! BUY! Spend all your 
money! Send a gift to Aunt 
Bessie, whom you haven't seen 
since last Christmas! Get your 
holiday decorations, send those 
Christmas cards (at 20 cents 
a shot, yet) and don’t forget 
your Santa Claus toilet paper 
for your holiday guests!!" it 


ting to. sing. That’s right: 
“SCREEECH!” Highlights of 
their set included “Hair of the 
Dog”, ““Razamanaz’’, a show-clo- 
sing version of ZZ Top’s “Tush”’. 
(strange, but good), and a heavy- 
metal version of the Yardbirds’ 
“Shapes of Things” that would 
have made the late Keith Relf 


If it sounds like I’m disgusted, 
it’s because | am. 
scrapping 
can’t afford 
the time for it and it’s all a 
big pain in the hind quarters. 


break out the plastic reindeer 
until after Thanksgiving. 
some genius on Madison Avenue 
got the brilliant idea of ‘‘Why 
wait ‘til then? 
suckers after Halloween!” 


and meaningful 


AREA!!! 


I'm all for 
the whole idea. I 
it, | don’t have 


Traditionally, stores didn’t 


Until 


We'll nab the 


a traditional 
holiday itself, 
has been glossed over in the 
grab for Christmas shoppers’ dol- 
lars. Thanksgiving means a lot 
more to me than Christmas be- 
cause of its historic symbolism 
and tradition. Not only that, 
but one can have a family re- 
union without bringing gifts. 

| hope that somewhere be- 
neath all the muck and mire 
of cheap Christmas candles and 
plastic popcorn garlands, is a 
meaning. Whether you believe 
in the religious overtones of 
Christmas or not, there should 
be a deeper meaning to it than 
buying gifts and decorating hall- 
ways. My attitude towards 
Christmas is poor, | know. Ac- 
tually, | enjoy the spirit of 
Christmas as much as anyone; 
but see me later . . . in about 
a month. 


Thanksgiving, 


Yardbirds when he was alive.) 

All in all, the Joe Perry Pro- 
ject, Molly Hatchet, and Nazareth 
combined to make an enjoyable 
evening of rock-n-roll in the Sum- 
mit City. And one final note: 
Interestingly enough, all three 
drummers used two bass drums 
rather than one. A new moral 


i ex-Ted Nugent axeman Derek St. good as ever, with the flames about. And it was rather diffi. Toll (and rock?) in his grave. majority? We'll, keep you 
| Holmes. But during the Project’s from his solos licking at Dickey cult to fugure them out, as their (Mr. Relf was the singer for the _ posted. 
45-minute set, it struck me: Betts’, Toy Caldwell’s, and the stage image (i.e. smiles, acoustic 
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Who needs Aerosmith anymore? 
While JPP’s albums aren’t really 
too hot, their performance was 
just as good as the two Aero- 
smith concerts I caught here. 
“Toys in the Attic”, from the 
Aerosmith album of the same ti- 
tle, was a surprising opener, and 
it worked wonders with the 
crowd. The Project covered one 
more Aerosmith song, ‘““Same 
Old Song and Dance”’ (featuring 


Perry’s hottest solo of the night)” 
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late Steve Gaines’ (Allman Bro- 
thers Band, Marshall Tucker 
Band, and Lynyrd Skynyrd, res- 
pectively) heels. And I guess it 


‘must have taken four Molly Hat- 


chet concerts for me to realize 
what a good bassist Banner Tho- 
mas is. This combination of re- 
fried rhythm and blues and hard- 
edged rock-n-roll that we call 
southern rock enables a bassist 
with Thomas’ talent to go wild 
improvising lines all night. 
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guitars, stools) didn’t fit the im- 
age Limagined from hearing their 
songs (i.e. loud, violent, lots of 
cymbals). 

Nazareth put on a pretty good 
show. Although some of their 
songs grew a bit tired or tedious, 
they were entertaining for the 
better part of their set. As in- 
strumentalists, none of the band 
excelled. And vocalist Dan Mc- 
Caferty sounded like he guzzled 
a gallon of gasoline before star- 
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Students 
Disrespectful 


To the Editor 

On November 4, Mayor Win- 
field Moses appeared at the pep 
session to congratulate and wish 
good luck to athletes and band 
members. A chorus of boos fol- 
lowed his introduction, and 
many students talked among 
themselves during his remarks. 


dim Billings John Kane Scott Corbin 


MANAGING EDITOR 


Regardless of persona! opinion 


Letters 


of the mayor’s performance, he 
deserves courteous and respect- 
ful treatment while visiting Nor- 
throp. It is my hope that some 
students will understand that 
guests are to be welcomed and 
the urge to manifest cretinism 
should at subdued in the future. 
- Beebe 
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Britain’s Musical Culture Contrasts The States 


By JOHN KANE 
Managing Editor 

Hey you! Yeah, you; the one 
wearing the Styx T-shirt. 
They’re your favorite band, huh? 
They’re pretty popular too, 
right? One of the most popular 
groups in the whole United 
States, you say? Gee! Then 
they must be one of the biggest 
bands in, say, Britain, right? Not 
true, nuclear weapons breath. 

Surprisingly enough, the mu- 
sical culture of Great Britain is 
nothing like that of the United 
States. When you (“you” being 
the average high school kid) talk 
about Van Halen, Supertramp, 
Styx, and Journey, your British 
counterpart will be busy utter- 
ing, “Clash, Spandau Ballet, 
Boomtown Rats, and UB40.” 


“Huh?! Wot th’ hell’s a 
UB40?” would be the reaction 
of the typical American rock-n- 
roller. Well, these are the record- 
breakers and trend-setters from 
across the ocean. And for your 
information, UB40, besides 
being the number of the British 
unemployment card, is the name 
of England’s leading reggae band. 

The main factor that causes 
differences between Brit and 
Yank musical popularity is that 
most of today’s British music is 
lyrically geared to the kid buying 
the records. For instance, listen 
to the lyrics of a Van Halen al- 
bum. What do you get? “T like 
the simple life/It’s so simple.” 
“Dance, dance, dance/The night 
away.” But listening to Clash 
albums is very different. They 


Student Council Works 


To Please 


By LISA DOMER 
Staff Writer 
Student © council--everyone 
knows what it is, but what about 
who’s in it, how it works; and 
how it gets things done? > 
First of all, the members. Stu- 
dent Council has eight members 
from each class. These eight are 


representatives of their classes. 
Three of these representatives 


are chosen as class officers. 

The officers consist. of presi- 
dent, vice president, and sec- 
tetary-treasurer. The president 
and vice-president come up with 
ideas and discuss them at meet- 

- ings with the other members. , 

And now, how Student Coun- 
cil works. For each activity they 
decide on, committees are assi- 
gned. The committees are then 
responsible, for getting their act- 
ivities underway. 

Getting things done in Student 
Council is no easy task. There 
are a lot of meetings and plan- 
ning going on. Students spend 
much of their time discussing 
ideas and planning activities to 
satisfy the studnt body. And 
with a population as big as Nor- 


throp’s, that’s no easy task either. 


Mary Matthews, president of 


Northrop © 


the junior class, says she really 
enjoys Student Council. “It’s 

a lot of fun. You have a respon- 
sibility and it makes you feel 
more a part of the school.” 

As stated earlier, being in Stu- 
dent Council is not too easy. 
The members are expected to 
perform certain duties. 

For example, they are re- 
quired to attend all meetings un- 
less “they were previously ex- 
cused by sponsors. This also 
holds true to participating in all 
Student Council functions. 


The meetings for members are 
held on the 


days of the month, during first 


period. The meetings for off- 


icers, Sponsors, and the prin- 
cipal are keld on the second and 
fourth Mondays of the month. 

All members are to convey 
and receive information to and 
from the student body. This in- 
formation will them be brought 
up during a meeting and voted 
on if liked. 

This year’s Student Council 


irst or third Mon- - 


contain lyrics like, “The men at 
the factory are old and cunning/ 
You don’t owe nothing, so boy 
get running/It’s the best years of 
your life they want to steal.” 
Notice the difference? However, 
popular tunes emitting from 
America are musically oriented 
rather than lyrically oriented. 
The Clash’s music is relatively 
simple: short and fast bursts of 
r-n-r and watered-down rhythm 
and blues. (And I won’t even 
try to compare Eddie Van Halen 
with Mick Jones.) But when you 


depend on your lyrics to sell al- 


bums, your music doesn’t have 
to be great. 

That is exactly the style in 
which British songs have been 


following for the past four years. 


(Not all British music, mind you. 
Just what is the most popular 
there.) First there was punk 

rock, crawling out of the streets 
in 1976 and making its big splash 
in °77. The Sex Pistols were 
probably the most famous (or 
should I say infamous) group of 
that genre. Their immense pop- 
warity (like the  Clash’s) 
stemmed from the lyrics on their 
album Never Mind the Bollocks, 
Here’s the Sex Pistols, which re- 
ceived highly favorable reviews 
from almost every rock-n-roll pe- 
riodical. Instead of songs about 
lovin’ and dancin’, the Sex Pis- 
tols wrote about abortion 
(“Bodies/I’m not an animal”), 


communism (“I’m going under 
the Berlin Wall’’), the Queen of 
England (“God save the Queen/ 
She ain’t no human being/And 
there’s no future/For England’s 
dreaming”), and other juicy 
topics. 

The late seventies brought 
with them the near-demise of 
punk, the birth of something 
called “new wave’? music, and 
the revival of soul music to Eng- 
land. Ska music, a danceable hy- 
brid of soul that was in vogue 
during the sixties.became popular 
again with the emergence of 
of bands such as The Specials, 
Selecter, and Madness. And reg- 
gae music, once known only to 
Latin American countries, hit 
the charts in Great Britain. Asa 
matter of fact, UB40’s first two 
albums both hit number one, 

_ with their debut album reaching 
the pinnacle after being released 
for only two weeks. UB40’s lyr- 
ics reflect those of an abundance 
of young British reggae bands-- 
a very political stance against the 
current English government. 

This feeling has also been re- 
flected in the streets of Great 
Britain, where the kids have been 
battling it out with the cops. It 
started with the racial minorities 
(Indians, Asians, blacks) protest- 
ing against what they thought 
were unfair governmental tac- 


class, unemployed (for the most 
part) kids of Brixton, Toxteth, 
Liverpool, and other cities (with 
whites included this time). 

The affluent and young music 
fans of Britain have started a 
movement of their own. Des- 
cribed as “a culture that revolves 
totally around fashion, hair, and 
dance,” the New Romantics es- 
tablished their place in the mus- 
ical limelight last spring with 
Spandau Ballet’s first single. How- 
ever, the New Romantics aren’t 
necessarily concerned with the 
music they emit. Spandau Bal- 
let, like most New Romantic 
bands, play simple disco music. 
It is the clothes, not the music, 
that make the New Komantic. 
What kind of clothes? Well, 
old pirate outfits are the rage of 
this group, along with other 
choice bits of fashion and ele- 
gance, prompting one critic to 
describe the movement as “swash- 


buckling: (clothes) combined witt 


minimalism (music).” 

A final note: Many of the 
groups named in this story are 
probably foreign (ha, ha) to many 
of you readers. Well, that’s not 
your fault. Americal radio sta- 
tions (and especiallv Fort Wayne 
radio stations) just don’t give 
much coverage of this period of 
music. But don’t feei--there’s 
probably some poor kid in Liv- 


tics, and ended as a full-scale ritot erpool who hasn’t heard of Styx. 


between the cops and the lower 


Volikas Wins News-Sentinel 


By ALAN KELSO 
Staff Writer 
Tony Volikas, a senior here at 
Northrop, won first place in the 
second division (grades 9 through 
12) in the News-Sentinel editor- 


ial cartoon contest, which was - 


held last month. 

Last year, like this year, Tony 
also won first place in the con- 
test. Although it took place 
last month, he was to draw an 


has started off on a pretty good egitorial cartoon portraying the 


foot, and from the looks of 


theme ‘“‘A Free Press--Your Win- 


things, this. may be a great year gow to the World”. 


for them. 


Young Criminals 
Affected By Laws 


By JANET YOSS 


Staff Writer 
Ever wonder about the pun- 


ishments for juvenile offenders of 
the law? The laws for minors 
who commit a crime are some- 
what different than for those 

who are of age. 

Although the laws themselves 
are basically the same from state 
to state, different states have 
various laws concerning the ret- 
ribution or punishment of 
juveniles. 

In Indiana there are special 
juvenile courts in Marion and 
Lake counties. Juvenile court 
jurisdiction is in the probate 
courts in Vanderbaugh and St. 
Joe counties. All have exclusive 
jurisdiction over delinquent chil- 
dren, except as to crimes punish- 
able by death or life imprison- 
ment, and children over 15 
charged with traffic violations. 

But what if a juvenile commits 
the same type of crime as an 
adult? Should he be punished 
the same? The above passage 
states that by law he is NOT. 


Some veople may feel that be- 
cause he is a minor and he 


“didn’t know _ better”, he 
shouldn’t. Chances are it’s a 
first offense. But even if it was a 
first offense, suppose -this first 
offense was murder. Should a 
juvenile be let off more easily 
for murder? Whether he was a 
minor or of age, he'took the life 
of a human being. Is the person 
he killed any less important be- 
cause he was murdered by a 
minor and not an adult? 

Let’s look at an even more 
common, yet less serious, offense 
than murder. Take the subject 
of vandalism. Last Wednesday, 
in northern Fort Wayne, 41 cars 
had their tires slashed and their 
windows broken. Some youths 
may see this as harmless fun, but 
it’s plain destructive vandalism. 
Whose right is it to inflict upon 
and cause damage to the private 
property of others? This type of 
vandalism occurs daily, and it’s 
on the rampage. Something 
needs to be done about it. 
Either it’s stricter punishment 
for offenders, or a number of 
other possible solutions. It’s a 
problem we can’t ignore. 


- 


Tony’s involvement in draw- 
ing not only lies with just his 
cartoons, but in his goals of en- 
tering the field of commercial 
art. When asked why he enteted 
the contest, his only reply was 
“For the money.” 

The winner of the contest 
receives a $75 savings bond and 
the second place winner receives 
a $50 savings bond. 

Tony said he felt “pretty 
good” about winning. The con- 
test took place at the News-Sen- 
tinel building in Fort Wayne. 
Tony’s only answer as to why he 
he likes to draw was, “‘I just like 
to draw.” 


world wide 


£S 
ite Te 


‘Editorial Cartoon Contest = ; 


eyes 


Tony Volikas’ contest-winning cartoon. 


Bored? Try Intramurals 


By ALAN KELSO 

Staff Writer 
For those who have nothing 
to do at home or are just plain 
bored, Northrop has a program 
to help solve those problems. It 
is Northrop’s intramural program. 
What is the program? Well, it 
is a program that is set up after 
school from 7-9 p.m., one day 
of the week (usually Monday). 
It has different sporting events 
going on at the same time, such 
as volleyball, basketball, ping- 
pong, racketball, and even a 

weight-lifting program. 
This program is open to any- 
one who wants to get into these 
events (provided he or she is a 


Northrop student). All partici- 
pants must be current Northrop 
students and have identification 
to prove it at the door. 

Mr. Madden and Mr. Barnes 
ate sponsoring the program. 
They are there to help the indi- 
vidual and to supervise. They go 
around while the program is in 
session and they oversee any 
problems that arise. ‘This is an 
excellent program for those who 
want to get in it,” Mr. Barnes 
said. ; 

“We hayen’t had any trou- 
ble,” Mr. Barnes said. “We’ve 
only had one basketball disap- 
pear in the six years I’ve been 
here.” “The program is run 


- 


quite smoothly for how many 
events are taking place at the 
same time,’’ commented one jun- 
ior. : 

The program is an after school 
activity for those who didn’t 
make the teams. It is fairly un- 
structured so that once you get © 


‘tired of one game, you can just 


simply walk over to another sec- 
tion and participate in a differ- 
ent one. 

“J had a lot of fun,” on sen- 
ior said. “There were a lot of 
guys.” 

Open gym offers a wide var- 
iety of games to play for recrea- 
tion and, for the more. serious 
athlete, for self-improvement, 
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Sports 


Maddox’s Third Keys H 


By TODD CHURCHWARD 
Sports Editor 

On Saturday, November 7, 
senior Scott Maddox ended his 
high school cross-country career 
by finishing in third place in the 
state meet. Maddox covered the 
5,000 meter(3.1 miles) course in 
a time of 14:48, five seconds be- 
hind the winner and five seconds 
behind the second place finisher. 
As a team, Northrop finished in 
10th place, this was the eighth 
time in the school’s 11-year his- 
tory that a Northrop team has 
been in the top 10 in state. 

Juniors Pat Rice and Mark 
Keller placed 33rd and 68th, 
senior Ken Lane was 77th, and 
sophomore Brad Reinking came 


in 100th to round out the team 
scoring. Carmel won the meet 


for the fifth time in the last six 
years. Last year when they did 
not win, they came in second 
place. Portage was second, and 
Bloomington North, the defend- 
ing champion, finished in third 
place. 

Coach Barrie Peterson com- 
mented on the season and the 
state meet,“I’m very pleased 
with our season, it’s one of the 
best that Northrop has ever had. 
Without making excuses, we lost 
two or three runners to injury 
and/or illness.” Those runners, 
according to Peterson, would 
have been in the top seven run- 


ners on the team. ‘“‘We feel that 


we are in the top five in state, e- 
ven though we didn’t prove it on 
that particular day. 

Maddox’s time of 14:48 beat 
the old school record which he 


” 


held by 22 seconds. Maddox 
had a shot at winning the race 
until the winner, Ken Water- 
house, began to kick. “I thought 
I had a chance at him, then 


Coach Barry Peterson discusses stategy with senior, Scott Maddox. 


Team takes third 


_Didion Captures Second 
in State Finals 


"As a team | feel we ran better 


than we ever have.” 
-Coach Denny 


By BETH RICHARDSON 
Sports Writer 

Northrop’s girls cross-country 
team captured a third place vic- 
tory in the 12th annual IHSAA 
state cross-country meet at the 
Indianapolis South Grove golf 
course on Saturday, November 7. 

The favorite, Harding’s Kristi 
Walker, once again came away 
with first place honors in win- 
ning her third consecutive state 
title. 

Bruin team member Laura 
Didion- ran her personal best 
and her closest race against Walk- 
er. Didion’s time was 10:21.2 


and Walker’s was 10:19:1. 

The girls were competing in 
a field of 141 runners. Sixteen 
teams and many individuals from 
around the state attended the 
First place in the team 


meet. 


competition was Southport with 
110 points. Carmel came in 
second with 125 points, and 
Northrop came in a close third 
with 127 points. Individually 
the remaining Northrop team 
members all completed the 


' course in the top 100. Senior 


Cheryl Wilson finished the 
course to capture 33rd place. 
Freshman Laura Dolin took 53d 
place. Sophomore Melisa Lend- 
man captured 57th place. Jun- 
ior Dina Zahm completed the 
course to take 60th place. Sen- 
ior Cindy Lauer and freshman 
Michelle Berryhill took 86th and 


92nd respectively. 
When asked her feelings a- 


Coach Denny and her harriers contemplate the upcoming race. 


(Photo by Scott Fruchey) 


(Photo by Brian Cravens) 


bout the third place honor Coach 
Janel Denny replied, “As a team 
I feel we ran better than’ we 
ever have.” Individually, she 
feels Cheryl Wilson is greatly 
improved and Laura Didion is 
running with a lot more con- 
fidence. “‘All the girls ran well, 
says Denny.” 

On Saturday, October 31, 
at Shoaff Park, the Bruin run- 
ners captured a first place vic- 
tory at the regional girls cross- 
country meet. Competing a- 
gainst more than 20 regional 
teams, the Northrop Harriers 
accumulated a score of 71 
points. Wawasee came in second 
with a score of 75 and Harding 
placed third with 133 points. 

Northrop’s Laura  Didion 
placed second against Harding’s 
Kristi Walker. Walker’s first 
place time was 10:53.3 and Did- 
ion’s was 10:59.2. 

In a field of 99 runners, 
all the Bruin team members com- 
pleted the course in the top 
50. Laura Dolin finished twelfth 
with a time of 11:46. Cheryl 
Wilson took 16th place with 
her time of 11:52. Melisa Lend- 
man ran the course in 12:05 
to take 22nd place. Michelle 
Berryhill captured 31st place 
with her time of 12:21. Cindy 
Lauer finished in 12:32 to take 
40th place and Dina Zahm came 
in 48th place with her time 
of 12:43.1. 

When asked her feelings about 
the regional meet, Coach Denny 
replied, “We did poorly as a 
team, some of the girls ran 
their best race and some ran 


their worst.” She feels “many 
of the girls didn’t run up to 


their potential but I feel we 
did well in taking the first place 


trophy.” — 
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arriers 10th Place 


“Scott ran a magnificent race , it 


equals the best finish that a Northrop 
runner has ever had.’ 


I had my sights on second un- 
til he (the second place finisher) 
turned around and saw me. 
Then he kicked in,” commented 
Maddox about the finish of the 
race. 

Peterson commented on the 
team’s tenth place finish, “We 
were disappointed in our finish 
as a team, but very proud to 
represent Northrop for the ninth 


time in state.” Peterson went 
on to talk about Scott Maddox’s 


hest race, as well as his entire 
career. “Scott ran a magni- 
ficent race, it equals the best 
finish that a Northrop runner 
has ever had. Rick Mageby, 
in 1972, also finishec in third 
place. Although he was third, 
there is not a better all-around 
runner in Indiana. As far as 
being a team runner, and his 
academic background he is the 
best. I think Scott Maddox 


- Coach Peterson 


deserves all the honors that come 
his way. He has the respect 
and admiration of both his coach 
and teammates.” 

Scott Maddox has a long list 
of accomplishments in  cross- 
country here at Northrop. They 
include three-time all-SAC, all- 
area, two-time SAC, sectional, 
regional and semi-state champ- 
ion, and two-time all-state. 

Although cross-country is ov- 
er, in just a little over four 
months the track season begins. 
Maddox looks forward to win- 
ning the mile, and being in 
contention to win it. “He cer- 
tainly has every chance to win, 
he will lead a whole group of 
outstanding distance runners in 
track,” said Peterson. 

“T’m looking forward to tracl: 
this year, nobody can run away 
from me this year,” concluded 
Maddox. 


Denny: Success at 
an Early Stage 


By MATT LUCAS 
Staff Writer ‘ 

_ Most coaches, on all levels of 
sports, hope that they will some- 
day coach a championship team. 
Sometimes they receive this 
honor, usually down the line 
in their career, after years and 
years of peicing together mis- 
takes, successes, and experience. 
Then there are exceptions, such 
as Northrop’s Ms. Janel Denny. 

Denny became an exception 
in the spring of 1981) by guiding 
the Northrop Girls Track Team 
to the IHSAA_ Girls Track 
Championship only five short 
years after landing her first 
coaching spot. 

Denny was born in Indiana- 
polis and took up swimming at 
an early age. Through junior 
high she continued swimming, 
but also took up track and 
basketball. In high school she 
played varsity basketball all four 
years she attended, pointing out, 
“Girls sports weren’t what they 
are now. We had poor facilities, 
and our coaches weren’t to hot.” 
Denny also was active in student 
council and acted in school 
plays, but says her biggest ac- 
complishment in high school was 
being named Most Outstanding 
Girl Athlete in her school. 

She attended Indiana Univer- 
sity where she played on the 
basketball team for two years. 
She then switched to rugby, and 
the team was ranked number one 
in the country. Originally 
Denny planned to coach swim- 
ming, but when she graduated, 
a tough job market made. her 
switch to basketball. | 

Denny claims during college. 
she first had set her sights in the 
direction of teaching, but coach- 
ing emerged foremost. She land- 
ed her first coaching job at Mac- 
omaquah High School outside of 
Peru Indiana. She stayed there 
and coached but had little suc- 
cess and come to Northrop in 
1978. 

Once at Northrop things be- 
gan to fall into place. Being one 
of only two women track coach- 
es in the state of Indiana, she 
earned the respect of coaches. 
from around the area as North- 
rop emerged as a dominent girl’s 
sports power. “They respect me, 
my athletes, and obviously they 
respect our program at North- 
rop.” Ms. Denny has also earned » 
the respect and admiration of 
her atheietes as sophomore hat- 


rier Caroline Moellering points 
out. ‘She can really relate to us 
and our problems, she can be a 
good friend and at the exact 
same time a great coach.” “Re- 
marked Denny,“'You have to be 
really dedicated,” and she added 
that all of her athletes usually 
are. ‘They always finish their 
workout. I yell at them to keep 
it up, bit I never really get down 
on them.” Sophomore runner 
Laura Didion added,“I’m really 
ald she’s the coach this year and 
at we even have a girl’s team 
this year. She gave us a good 
start, she’s a great coach, and I'll 
do my best for her.” Freshmen 
Laura “Winger? Dolin pointed 
out, “I felt a little uneasy being 
the only freshmen at first, but 
Ms. Denny gave me a lot of con- 
fidence.” 

Despite all the credibility, ad- 

miration, and respect she has re- 
ceived, Denny replied that coach- 
ing has its hangups too. “i get 
a lot out of coachings, but it’s a 
lot of stress too. Most people 
don’t realize the extreme pres- 
sure involved with coaching a 
team.” 
Denny stated that a lot of pres- 
sure comes from herself, and she 
tries not to put any on the girl’s 
but sometimes it can really get 
to you. 


Scoreboard 


FOOTBALL ALL—SAC’S 

The 1981 AIlI-SAC football team 
was announced with five Northrop 
players mentioned. Jim Gordy was 
named first team interior defensive 
lineman and second team offensive 
tackle. Jeff Keller was named second 
team interior defensive lineman. 
Mike Pond, Mike Neuman, and John 
Feichter were named honorable 
mention. 

In the next issue of “What's 
Bruin?” there will be a complete 
wrap up of all At!-SAC teams. 


RESERVE FOOTBALL 


The reserve football team finished 
third in their conference. The season 
was ended with an impressive 6-2 
record, backed by good efforts by 
Don Hedricks, Chris Tailor, and 
Derick Westfeild. 


FRESHMEN FOOTBALL 


The freshman football team wrap- 
ped up their season behind impressive 
showings of first year men Billy Har- 
per and Dan Lower, who lead the 
team in rushing. They ended their 


season at2-4 _ My 


Wolume 2, Issue 1 Winter Sports Preview 


Speaking of Sports 


"This year will be a great year, no doubt about it, 


"We'll be among the SAC powers, we have our team will be the toughest in the city.’’- 
enough leadership to continue on to our Dave Hey 
eleventh straight winning season.” We are a very young team, but we should 
-Mike Danley be competitive.” : 
: - Dave Riley 


"We have the athletes, the coaches, and if things go the way they should, we'll 
be on_ the verge of becoming a ‘super power’ in high school basketball.” 
-A.C. Eldridge 


"By the end of the year we'll be able to play against anybody” . -Colin Lister 
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Boys Basketball 
BruinCagers Prepare for Season Shootout 


By Matt Lucas 


Sports Writer 

“We'll be tough.” This what 
A.C. Eldridge, head coach of the 
Northrop Bruin basketball team 
had to say about the up-coming 
1981-82 basketball season. 

The Bruins will be without 
the services of last year’s stand- 
outs Cordell Eley and Todd 
Edmonds. Coach Eldridge says 
this isn’t a serious concern of 
his. “I feel this team will have 
the edge over last year’s in ex- 
perience and will produce a win- 
ning season.” 

Returning to the Bruins will 
two-year lettermen Jeff Hill and 
Mare Moore, seniors. Also re- 
turning will be one-year letter- 
men Jerome Lapsley and Fern 
Williams, along with junior 
Schann Leathers. Eldridge says 
this team should be equally 
balanced both -offensively and 
defensively, unlike last year 
where the Bruin defense wasn’t 
what it could’ve been. 

Eldridge reports that he does 
not expect any “surprises” a- 
mong his players this season. “I 
think I'll know the capabilities 


of each of my players in a given 
situation. I should- that’s my 
job as head coach.” Eldridge 
also stated that this year’s team 
will be a fundamental one, but 
very versatile. “If a pressure 
situation develops, I want my 
five best players on the court, 
but I’ll have ‘the bench’ to 
substitute in players in accor- 
dance with the situation.” 


Senior Mare Moore, a member © 


of last year’s team which finish- 
ed in the middle of the pack in 

the race for the SAC crown, has 
high expectations for this year’s 
cager squad. “Our goal as a team 
is to take City, and possibly 
get a sectional at least.” Per- 

sonally, Marc is looking for a 

state championship, a feat last 
accomplished by a Northrop 
team in 1974. Moore also feels 
he will have a productive year. 
“T feel I will do well because 
of my two years of varsity ex- 
perience.” Coach Eldridge feels 
the Bruins will be strong this 
year and will definitely have a 
winning season. Eldridge report- 
ed, “We have the athletes, the 
coaches, and if things go the 
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way they should, we’ll be on the 
verge of becoming a 
power’ in high school basket- 
ball.” Eldridge also feels once 
this has been established it will 
be a long time before it ends. 

The Bruin schedule will be a 
tough one this year, “possibly 
one of the toughest in the state,” 
commented Eldridge. Key non- 
conference games include De- 
Kalb, South Bend Adams, Muncie 
South, and Marion. Turning to 
the SAC, Eldridge feels South 
Side, Harding, Elmhurst, Wayne, 
and Concordia will be important 
games, but no coach of any team 
will underestimate anybody. “I 
personally feel we always can 
win a game. If you don’t take a 
team seriously, they’ll beat you.” 

The Bruins start the 1981-82 
season against the DeKalb Bar- 
ons, on Wednesday, November 
25. Two days later on Friday, 
November 27 host the South 
Side Archers in the first SAC. 
battle. Coach Eldridge urges . 
‘Northrop students, parents, and 
faculty to come out and back 
the Bruin cagers for a season 
Eldridge says “will be an excit- 
‘ing one.” 


‘super 


(top) Coach Barnes works with the 
reserve team on rebounds. (left) 
Keith Mitchell goes around team 
mate Pete McClure for a layup. 
(Photo by Kim Carson) 


Schedule 


November 
25 Dekalb—There 
27 South Side—Here 
December 
4 North Side—There 
5 South Bend Adams—There 
11. Hardiny--Here 
12 Muncie South—Here 
18 Elmhurst—There 
28, 29 SAC Tournament 
January 
9 Richmond—Here 
15 Luers—Here 
16 Huntington—There 
22 Snider—Coliseum 
23 Concordia—T here 
27 Wayne—Here © 
4 30 Marion—There 
February f 
5 South Side—There 
12 East Noble—Here 
17 North Side—Here 
26 _Dwenger—Here 
March - 
1-6 Sectional 
13 Regmnal 
20 Semi-State 
27.. State 
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Gymnas 


By Cathy Miller © 
Sports Writer 

Last year’s build-up for the 
girls gymnastics team should 
bring Northrop a spot at the 
top for the 1981-82 year. Girls 
gymnastics start Monday, Nov- 
ember 16, with both Coach 
Hey and Coach Young con- 
fident about the girls. All the 
girls will return this year with 
the exception of Michele Sen- 
hen, who tecently had back 
surgery. 

Coach Hey said,“I am real 
sorry to see Michele go, but 
she’ll always be an important 
part of the team, even if she’s 
not competing. We also hope 


to see her in the following year. ' 


All the girls, including the 
on coming freshmen, spent eight 
weeks - five days a week- in a 
summer gymnastics workshop. 

They also have intermurals 
three nights a week which will 
stop when the gymnastics sea- 
son starts. 
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The potenial is with the 
girls this year and Norhtrop 
has a good chance to go to 
State like the team did in 1979. 
Coach Hey feels they will 


so to State this year. “The 

team was outstanding last year 

and they’ve make a lot of 
progress in the past year.” 

Northrop is looking forward 
to seeing the letterman back 
from last year. The Coach feels 
they’ll do as well as they did 
in’ the past year and even better. 
Returning lettermen girls are 
seniors Teresa Cuney and Sandy 
Kortenber, Juniors Kristy Row- 
den, Carolyn Clark, Shelly Lom- 
bardo and sophomore Kathan 
Overton. 

Nothrep will also see, three 
promising freshmen. The Coa- 
ches are looking forward to 
to having these freshmen work - 

“They should also push our 
past point getters on to success.” 
said Coach Hey. He encourages 
anyone who feels gymnastics is 
their sport to come and try out. 
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Choac Hey lends a hand to senior Theresa Cuney as she vualts during pracite. 
(Photo by Charlotte Atherton) 


January 
18 East Noble—Here 
20 Dekalb—Here 
25 New Haven—There 
26 Bellmont—Here 
30 Northrop Invitational 
February 
1 Concordia—There 


Schedule 


2. Harding—There 

4 Homestead—There 
8 Huntington—There 
9 Wayne—Here 

11 Leo—Here 

15 Snider—Here 

18 North Side—There 
22 Dwenger—There 
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Gymnastics 
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ticsLooks for Spot at the Top 


If everything goes as well as 
theicoaches feel it will, North- S ‘ 5; 2 ¥ 
rop shouldbe the toughest team : me sor he 
in the city. Northrop, Snider, 5 yeast RABE 
and Northside have been picked pe a : ; cy 
as the favorites in the SAC 
from last season. 

One of Northrop’s very well 
known point getters from last 
year expressed her feelings.. 
Shelly Lombardo has been on 
the Bruin team for three years, 
including this year. Shelly went 
to the regoinals and was chosen 
for the SAC team and All Area 
team. She says she enjoys being 
on Northrop’s team and likes 
working with her teammates. 
“This year wil be a great year, 
no doubt about it. Our team 
will be the toughest team in the 
city.”’ She feels the team really 
built up and has made a lot of 
progress from the Past season. 
She is looking forward to 
working with the oncoming 
freshmen. She feels the fresh- 
men will help the optional team 
and also the intermedate team. 


TM THE 
COACH A 


24 Heritage—There 
March 

_8  Elmhurst—There 

10 South Side—There an 

16-18 Sectional )<=—) 

26 Regional We< Q Ag. 
April » ,) as 

3 State crt 
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Girls Basketball | 
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Chapman to Lead Girl Netters in 81-82 


By Beth Richardson 
Sports Writer 
This season, the Bruin girls’ 
varsity baskethall team will be 


without some of the greatest ° 


ball players in Northrop’s 11- 
year history. 

Sherri Dunn who was the 
point guard, and one of the big- 
gest point scorers for the Bruins, 
is now playing for the womens’ 
basketball team at Indiana Uni- 
versity. 

Lorna Russell, who was an- 
other top point scorer and all 
SAC, was lost to the Purdue 
University basketball team. 

Brenda Hicks and Beth Gold- 
smith were also varsity starters 
on the team last season, and 


November 
24 Marion—Here 
28 South Side—There 
December 
1 -:Snider—Here 
4 North Side— There 
8  Bellmont—Here 
10 Harding—There 
14 Dwenger—Here 
16 New Haven—There 
19-21 SAC Tournament 
22-29 SAC Tournament 
22 Reserve Tournament 


they too were lost to other 
colleges. 

Head coach Dave Riley feels 
this year will be used to stren: 
gthen the young team. “There 
are a lot of new varsity players 
this year. Four top starters won’t 
be with us this year, due to their 
graduation. We are a very young 
team, but we should be comp- 
petitive.” 

In spite of the lost talent, 
the team should remain strong 
this season. Though Coach Riley 
said all the teams will be tough, 
“Girls basketball is getting a lot 


more competitive because the 
girls are starting to play younger 


January 
6 Warsaw—There 
12 Elmhurst—There 
14 Huntigton—Here 
19 Concordia—Here 
21 Luers—There 
28 Leo—Here 
29 Wayne—There 
February 
’ 6 Sectional 
13 Regional 
20 Semi-State 
27 State 


and they are getting into com- 
petition at an earlier age.” He 
feels there are going to be some 
tough teams in the Fort Wayne 
area this season. “I think that 
Luers, Dwenger, and Snider are 
really going to be strong this 
year, but if we play as well as we 
have in the past years we should 
be right along next to them.” 
Coach Riley thinks the team has 


a good chance at Sectionals and ' 


he also has long range plans for 
the state title. “The girls on the 
team are big. We have three 
girls over five foot ten,” he 
explained.,“We have a lot of 
talent coming up from the under 
classmen, but we do have the 
potential.” 
When asked about his stra- 
tegy for this year, Coach Riley 
said that he will be working 
toward better offensive and de- 
fensive coordination. ‘We need 
more speed on the team this 


season, due to the loss of all-star 
Sherri Dunn. She was remarkable 
on offensive plays. We also need 
to work on our defensive plays 
because of all the competition 
this year.” 

Last season the record of 
the varsity players was 15-6. The 
Bruin team won the sectional ti- 
tle and three team members 
made the SAC varsity poll. 

Sophia Chapman, one of the 
key players last season, will a- 
gain be an important part of the 
team. Last year she made the 
All-SAC team, and because of 


her abilities, she has played at — 


the varsity level since her fresh- 
man year. Coach Riley feels she 
has a lot of potential still to 
come out, “Sophia is an out- 
standing ball player, she will 
«put offense and defense together 
with her talents.” Sophia also 
felt the team will do well this 
season. “I think the team has 
a good chance to do well this 
year. There are a lot of good 
players coming up.” When asked 
for her thoughts on the loss of 
seniors Dunn, Russell, Hicks and 
Goldsmith, she stated, ‘We will 
just have to fill in the gaps. 
They all were good ball handlers 
so it will be tough.” 

Twelve or thirteen girls will 
make the varsity team this sea- 
son. Coach Riley remarked, “‘We 
are about a year away from 
getting where we want to go 
because of all the young players.” 

Phil Ginder is the head coach 
of the Bruin reserve basketball 
team. The reserve team record 
last season was 15-3. All the 
girls that were on the reserve 
team last year will be trying to 
make the varsity team this year. 


“Tt is reallytooearly in the season 


to tell how the girls will do,” 
Coach Ginder said, “but all the 
girls seem to be working hard for 
a spot on the team. I feel the 
the girls are greatly improved.” 

Janel Denny is the head coach 
of the freshman team. Their 
record last year was 5-5. Coach 
Denny has to make a team out 
of girls from four different area 
schools. Many girls from North- 
wood’s championship team will 
be trying for a spot on the fresh- 
man squad. 

All the coaches expect good 
things from all three Bruin teams. 
They will, however, need the 
support of the student body, 
and everyone is encouraged to 
come out and back the Bruins. 


Joy Walker attempts to block her team mate's shot in a heated one-on one. 
(Photos by Charlotte Atherton) 
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By Paul Dove 
Sports Writer 


As the wrestling season slow- 
ly rolls upon us, the wrestling 
team is in the stadium after 


school, lifting weights and run- 
ning distances under the direc- 
tion of senior co-captains Brian 
Hallett and Scott Fitzgerald. 
The team finished last season 
with a 9-3 dual meet record and 
7-2 in conference matches. 
Returning from last years 

team are Baron McDonald. Mike 


Plank, Jim Gordy, Steve Bullard, 


_ Brian Hallett, and Ed Krall, who ° 


will miss the entire season due ito 
a knee injury suffered earlier in 


the year during football. Lost 
from a year ago are Tom 
Bruce, Mark McClure, Don 


Cuney, Terry Harter, Chris 
Goddard, Tracey Lerch, and 
Danny Glaso. ‘‘We have a lot 
of good freshmen this year, but 
most of them will probably see 
reserve action this year,” 
stated Hallett. Brian also said, 
“The ; reserves: from last year 


probably won’t fill any varsity 
slots as most of our team is 
returning from last year. 

He said, 
the season is, we'll be among 
the SAC powers. Snider and 


Concordia will be the main co- 


mpeteion this year. Our reser- 
erves will have to come through 
if we are to be contenders. It is 
a rebuilding year, but we have 
enough leadership to continue 
on for our eleventh straight win- 
ning season. 

“Some of the keys to our 
sucess will be the preformances 
of JIm Amidon, Todd Sumney 
and Scott Fitzgerald,” said Hallet 
The grapplers prospective roster 
is as follows: 98lbs.- Walter 
Baron McDonald, who was Most 
Improved and Fort Wayne sec- 
tionals champ, 112 Ibs.; Jim 
Amidon, one of the keys to the 
season, 119 lbs.; Todd Sumney 
our best returning junior, 126 
Ibs.; Brian Hallett, 12-8-3 last 
year, was Penn Tri-dual meet 


champ and Fort Wayne sectional 
Scott Fitz- 


champ, 132 lbs., 


“the outlook for 


\ 


gerald, is best reserve and was 
18-1 as reserve last year, 138 Ils. 

Steve Bullard, lettered as a 
sophmore, but was plagued by 
injuries last season, 155 Ibs.; 
Troy Hedges, who is from Tenn- 
essee and wrestled free-style and 
is sanciotned by A.A.U., 167 lbs. 

Mike Plank, who place sec- 
ond in the Fort Wayne sectional, 
177 lbs.; Willie Miller, who also 
won 18 reserve matches and lost 
like Fitzgerald, and heavyweight 
Jim Gordy, who gained con- 
stant varsity action as a junior 
and also earned his letter last 
year. 


When asked how he felt 
about the team sectional champ- 
ionship, Hallett said, ‘“‘As a team 
it wasn’t as good as it sounds. 
It was a feather in our cap and 
we enjoyed it, but it would’ve 
been better if we would have 
won the SAC and it avenged 
regular season losses to Concor- 
dia and Snider. ” This was how 
Hallett felt about his individual 
championship. “ It made me. 


feel better during the second 


half of the season because I 
started the season rather poorly. 
I worked hard and it was a re- 
ward, and I didn’t settle for 
just Sectionals. It wasn’t like 
winning sectionals in basketball, 
it’s more glorified than wrestling 
inasmuch as you started out 

with 500 wrestlers in your 

weight class and it gets cut in 
half after sectional to about the 
top 200 in state. If you won 


regional it’s down to 100, semi- 
50 and state 


state is is 25 so 
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Bruin Grapplers in Hunt of SAC and Sectional Crowns 


it is harder to win as a team and 
is probably harder than in bas- 
ketball. As an individual you 
only have three other men and it 
isn’t as big a triumph. It is a 
feather in your cap just as the 
team championship.” 

With the disappearance of 
Glass. Learch, Bruce, McClure, 
Cuney, Harter, and Goddard, the 
team has some shoes to fill. The 
Bruin prospective line-up seems 
to look very competitive, posses 
the Bruin spirit, will never quit 
or give up, and are one of the 
best conditioned teams in town. 


-» 


mere 


Northrop wrestling coach Mike Danley leads the team in Pre-practice warm-ups. 


(Photo by Kim Carson) 


Schedule 


December 
1 Concordia—T here 
3 North Side—Here 


5 Reserve Tournament—Snider 


8 South Side—There 

10 Harding—Here 

15 Columbia Sity—Here 

17 Wayne—There 

19 Wawasee Invitational 

22 Dekalb—There 
January 

9 Penn—There 


9 Huntington Reserve 
12 Elmhurst—Here 
14 New Haven—There 
20 Luers Reserve—There 
21. Huntington—Here 
23 Dwenger—There 
26 Snider—There 
30 Sectional 

February 
6 Regional 
13 Semi-State 
19-20 State 
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By Scott Corbin 
Managing Editor 

“By the end of the year, we'll 
be able to play against any- 
body,” said first year Hockey 
coach Colin Lister about the 
Northrop Hockey team. 

After a preseason record of 
Q-1-1, the icers opened their 
season on November 3 against 
Snider. “Snider definitelv had 
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Senior Pete Downey fights his way through the compet 
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us out manned,” commented 
Lister, but he did see a lot of 
promise in his teams 4-1 loss. 
“Tf we play as well against the 
rest of the teams as we played! 
against Snider, then we’ll win 
more then we lose. 

The Icers starting lineup has 
been switched around quite a bit 
in the early season with Mark 
Schaffer and Rick Ford at the 
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Hockey 


wings and Rob First at center. 
The defensive positions are shar- 
ed by Pete Downy, Tom Myers 
Mike Harris, and Dave Armstr- 
ong. The goaltending is shared 
by Brian Hansen and Rod Blak- 
etor. 

“The goaltending despite our 
record is a little better then 
average,” Lister said. He also 
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Young Icers Are Optimistic About Season 


commented on Pete Downy who 
is team captain saying, “‘he has 
good team spirit,” and adding 
that Tom Myers does an excell- 
ent job.” 

In the second game of the 
year against Elmhurst, the Icers 
lost 3-2. “Elmhurst beat us in 
the last minutes,” said Lister 
“we weren’t up for them like 
we were for Snider.” 

The hockey team also played 
two pre-season against Northside 
Concordia which they tied and 
one against Elmhurst in. which 
they lost. 

Along with Colin Lister, Bill 
Hickox and Ron Pepple also 


coach the Bruin Icers. ‘The 
coaches give a lot of time for 
the team,” said Mark Shaffer. 
Rod Blacketor also commented, 
“We have great coaches. We 
really appreciate them giving up 
their time to help us.” 

Lister, who works in public 
relations for the Komets, had 
these comments on his first year 
of coaching high school hockey, 
“T really enjoy it. I’ve coached 
midget teams in the past and in 
the beginning I didn’t know if 
I'd like this, but these are super 


Kids to get involved with. I’m 
really pleased with the hard work 
of the kids.” 

One of the teams problems, 
however, could be the 11:00pm 
Monday night practices. “It’s 
pretty tough to practice that late 
and get up and go to school the 
next day,” said Rick Ford. ; 

Ford also had this to say, 
“The taam is really looking bet- 
ter this year. We’ve had a lot 
more practice and with some fan 
support, we might have a chance 
to win city.” 

“We haven’t won yet, but 
there’s a lot of promise. I’m 
sure by the end of the year 
we’ll win more than we lose,” 
said Lister, “We have some good 
possibilities, but there are some 
weak spots.”” 


The icers’ next contest is 
against the East Noble Knights 
at the Coliseum. It should be a 
fast-moving game, with a lot of 
action. East Noble also comes 
into this game with a record of 
1-0, after defeating the Elmhurst 
Trogans. 5-3. The game will see 
both teams seeking their first 
and second victories of the 
Hockey season. 


Schedule 


November } 

24 East Noble 
December 

3 Harding 

9  Swenger 

17 South Side 
January 

6 Concordia-North Side 


13 Snider 


27 ~Elmbhurst 
February 
2 East Noble 
10 Harding 
18 Dwenger 
22 South Side 
24 Concordia-Norhtrop 
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Northrop High School 


Yuletide Concert Kic 


By JANET YOSS 
Staff Writer 

The auditorium was the 
sight of the eleventh annual 
Kick-off Concert held on Thurs- 
day, November 19, at North- 
rop High School. 

The concert began at 7:30 
with the Varsity Choir perfor- 
ming “The Best Day Of My 
Life,” and ‘Haunting Melody.” 

Following the Varsity Choir 
were the Ninth Grade Strings, 
directed by Mr. John Marshall. 
They played two numbers, 
which included “Posen,” and 
“Minuet Trio.” 

Northrops Swing Choir, 
“Charisma °82,’ conducted 
by Mr. Hines, did their show 
in it’s entirety, beginning with — 
“Sinner Man,” “A Wonderful 
Time Up There,’ and “It Was 
“Almost Like A Song,” and con- 
cluding with their finale, 
“Mame.” After Charisma’ per- 
formance was a ten minute 
intermission in the commons 
where refreshments were served 
at the concessions. 

The Symphonic Orchestra, 
conducted by Mr. John 
Marshall; opened the second 
half of tue show with “Sara- 
bande” followed by ‘“‘Overtura 
Concertante” ,““Cossack Dance”, 
and ending with “‘Suite from 


By PENNY MYNATT 
Staff Writer 


_ The Bruin Speakers kept 
their perfect string alive by 
tying for third place at the 


East Noble meet November 21. 
Bruins Mark Russell, Lisa Zion, 
Jeff Moore, Angie Stoll, Jim 
Billings, _ Wanda Brooks, Brad 
Miller, and Diane Poling Com- 
peted in two events that are not 


Tannhauser”. Although the 
Symphonic Orchestra consists 
of sophomores, juniors and 
seniors, there is one freshman in 
the group, violinist Melissa 

Grush . Junior violinist Janet 
Ausbury said that “All the 
“groups performed well. It was 
the best concert I’ve played in 
since I’ve been at Northrop. 
I thought the Swing Choir 
was excellent as always.” 


Following the Symphonic 
Orchestra were the Madrigal 
Singers conducted by Mrs. Janet 
Piercy. They performed four 
numbers also, beginning with a 
french number called ‘‘Mon 
Coeur se recommande a vous,”’ 
which means ‘My Heart Be- . 
longs To You.” They ended 
their show with “To Woodland 
Glades I Must Fare.’’ Junior 
Lauri Wilhelm thought “‘It Was 
fun because we performed at 
Northrop for the first time this 
year. Usually we perform at 
other places, but knowing the 
people and the school makes 
it a lot more enjoyable for all 
of us.” 

Jazz Ensemble 1 concluded 
the evenings entertainment 
opening with a number called 
“Scott’s Place’ followed by 
“A Little Minor Booze’ and 
ending with ‘Double Ex- 
posure.” 


usually participated in a National 
Forensic League Competition. 
The events are Lip Sync, and 
Hypothetical Duo. In Lip 
Syne you mouth the words to 
a record while dancing to the 
beat. In Hypothetical Duo you 
and your partner are given a 
situation which you must act 
out in three to five minutes. 
Leading the Bruin Speakers in 
the tournament were Jeff 


Bruin Briefs 
Miller Recognized 


_ Speech team President Brad Miller has been recog- 
nized among nationally ranked high school speakers, 
according to the November issue of Rostrum, an official 
National Forensic League publication. He was the 
only student in Allen County to receive the honor 
and is the first student from Northrop to be nationally 
recognized in forensics. 


Madrigals to Perform 


‘he Northrop Madrigal singers will perform at Glen- 
brook Square at. Ice Rink on the Terrace on Monday, 


December 7. The performance is scheduled to begin 
at 6:30 p.m. , 


Penny-Pitch Starts 


Last Monday the Student Council met to plan for 
Northrop’s effort towards WOWO’s Penny Pitch. It 
officially begins today, with a few activities beginning 
and more to come later. Again this year there will 
be the Penny Pitch Post Office, the fish bowl and 
prizes for homeroom competitions. 


Programs Close Fast 


Programs at Indiana, Ball State and Purdue are filling 
up fast, as are housing facilities. At Purdue both com- 
puter programs are closed already and engineering is 
closing quickly. » Mrs. Green stressed not to wait for 
SAT scores to apply, and Financial Aid Forms are in. 

Contrary to popular belief, state schools do have to 
accept you, but not necessarily to the school of your 
choice; they can refer you to another school. Mrs. 
Green commented, “If you're planning on attending 
a state-supported school and want a place to live, 
you better apply yesterday.” | 
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Swing Choir sings to Mame (Chris Anderson). 


Moore, Lisa:Zion,and Mark Russell 
who finished first in their 
respective divisions. Lisa and 
Mark also added to the team 
score by both placing in a second 
division. The Bruins missed 
second place by four points. 

Eighteen schools and 350 
contestants participated. This 
finish for the speakers placed 
them in the top ten speech 
teams in the entire state of 


Indiana. Team member Jim 
Billings commented, “The team 
was stronger than ever because 
the band people returned. We 
will continue to improve and 
head for the state contest.” 


Coach Lincoln Record said, “I - 


believe the return of Jeff Moore, 
Wanda Brooks, Jobn Rigdon, 
and Diane Poling coupled with 
the experience the rest of the 
team has gained are directly 


Locker Thefts on the 


By PENNY MYNATT 
Staff Writer 

There have been many 
students requesting that the C 
and D wing smoking areas be 
re-opened. Mr. Weicker said 
that everybody cleims they can 
handle the responsibility, but 
tl e H «wing is abused. 

The kids go out too aarly. 
and ecme in Loo late. Weicker 
aided that he requested a 
clock or som? kind cf buzzer 
because the pupils have said they 


Banquet Honors 


By BRAD BLOOM 
Staff Writer 

The Northrop Marching Band 
marked the end of the 1981 
marching season with their an- 
nual band banquet on Tuesday. 
November 17. 

The banquet was held in the 
basement of the Scottish Rite 
building and .began with a din- 
ner of swiss steak or chicken. 

Mavor Win Moses Jr. opened 
the ceremony by presenting 
the band with a certificate of 
commendation from the City 
of Fort Wayne. 

The Marching Bruins also 
received awards from Congress- 
man Dan Coats, Governor Rob- 
ert Orr. and band director 
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never know what 
Mr. Weicker said he was foing 
to make 
wing stayed closed, aud tie H 
wing 
mods. 


locker room thefts. 
he get; hundr*ds o° phone calls 
a dav 
children. have had things stoler. 
from 
and figure out 


time it is. 


sure the C and D 


be closed curing unch 


Mr. Weicker also talked about 
He says 


from parents whose 


their lockers. To try 
why so many 
being stolen. 


things were 


Barry Ashton’s idol, Bobby 
Knight. “Getting the award 
from Bobby Knight was the 


second proudest moment of my 
life!’ Mr. Ashton heamea. 
“My proudest was getting fourth 
at MBA Nationals.” 

Following dinner, speeches 
were given by Principle 4. 
Douglas Williams, Music. Parent 
President Mr. Chuck Rowe, band 
parent Noel Hupp, band 
member Donnelly, and teacher 
Mr. Ron Kuhn. Band Director 
Barry Ashton was the last 
speaker of the evening. 

Following the end of the 
formal program the majority 
of the people in attendance 
gathered in the back of thr 
room 


(Photo by Charlotte Atherton) 


to view the videotape 


St 


akers Continue Success 


responsible for the strength 
we've shown in recent weeks.” 
Winning for the Bruin speakers 
were: Deb Stier in discussion, 
John Rigdon-also in discussion, 
Diane Poling.drama, and Penny 
Mynatt .girls*extempt. Wanda 
Brooks and Angie Stoll also 
placed in their respective 
divisions. The next outing for 


the Bruin speakers iS Saturdav- 
December 5 when they travel to 


Dekalb. The Speakers will fold 
their home meet December 12. 


Rise 

Weicker, in. conjuction with 
Mr. Hey, conducted a survey. 
For seven daxs Mr. Hey spot- 
checked the boys locker room 
to see how  many-lockers 
were unlocked. He found 88 
Iccks open. One person was 

caught stealing gym shoes. He 
was arrested, put in jail, and 
no longer goes to this school. 


Mr. Weiclher said he is “sick 
and tired of people stealing 
out of locker rooms.” 


presentation of the band in act- 
ion. The ITT. Stage Band 
provided dance music in the 
other half of the room. 

Junior Stephanie Keller sum- 


mec up the feelings of the 
band ~- when she said, “Some- 
times J couldn’t stand the 
practice. But now that it’s 


all over I really miss it.” 


UPCOMING 


Dec. 4. Pep Session 
Dec. 4. Basketball 
Dance 


10. Christmas Con 
cert Assernoly 

Dec. 12. Speech Meet 

at Northrop 


Dec. 
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Handicapped Students Encounter Difficulties in Everyday Life 


By LISA DOMER 
Staff Writer 

Being handicapped at North- 
rop, and any other place for that 
matter, is surely not easy. The 
handicapped are always facing 
problems like getting around the 
school, and others treating them 
like they’re from another world. 
But they’re not. They’re from 
the same world as you and I. 

People look at them as help- 
less. This is not so. Mrs. Wood- 
man, one of the teachers for the 
handicapped, says that the stud- 
ents are just looking for support 
and help. “Students are hesitant 


to talk to them. They shouldn’t 


be, all the children are looking 


for is a little support and help 
from other students.” Mrs. Wood- 
man also stated that for the most 
part they really get along well 
with the others. 

One particular handicap is cer- 
ebral palsy. The symptoms and 
signs of cerebral palsy depend up- 
on the amount of damage done 
to the brain. There is no ap- 
parent cure for this condition 
at the present time, but most 
people who have it can be helped 


either through physical therapy 
or orthopedic surgery, or some- 


times both. 

People with cerebral palsy 
have not only physical problems 
to deal with, but the emotional 
or psychological problems they 
might have. They learn to deal 
with these problems, but some- 
times that can be the hardest 
part of all. 

It’s hard because there is the 
chance these kids will never be 
alble to climb trees, go sledding, 
ride a bike and have the kind of 


childhood others have, but they 


can only dream of. 
One special young person, 


Connie .Foreman, talked about 
her classes. “English class really 
helps a lot. [’m ir gym too, 
Miss Young is my favorite tea- 
cher.”’ Connie also stated, “Mrs. 
Woodman (study hall teacher) 
is very special.” 

Two other handicapped stu- 
dents, Neil Gaff and Vanessa 
Van Olden, both say they really 
like the program at Northrop. 
Mrs. Ormerod (who teaches the 


hearing impaired) says that it is 
a challenge for her to teach 
these sindents because she didn’t 
know sign language and had to 
learn it. “I like teaching here 
very much, I love the kids.” 

That’s just what these young 
students need: love. They are 
getting plenty from their parents, 
and their teachers, but a little 
love and friendship just from the 


students would make their days 
a little brighter and their smiles> 
too. 


_Grush Sisters: Just Fiddlin’ Around 


» 


By JANET AUSBURY 
Staff Writer 
As any serious music student 
knows, expertise in playing an 
instrument is usually acquired 
not only by hours of practice, 


but also by taking private lessons. 


riowever,sophomore Amy Grush 
first chair violinist for North- 

rop’s symphonic orchestra,takes 

no lessons--she’s busy giving les- 
sons to other players. 

Amy teaches violin lessons 
privately at home on Mondays 
and Wednesday aftemoons and 
charges $2.50 per hour. She also 
assists in classes at I.U. on Sat- 
urday mornings. 
are generally quite young--the 
youngest are two and a half 
vears old, and play on their own 
miniature imstruments. Amy 
started teachin 
when rt) Lr hig tae 
Practice with them and help 
them out, and I said I'd teach 
them.” Amy’s sister Melissa, a 


Her students’ 


freshman and principal secona 
violinist in the symphomic orch- 
estra, plans to start teaching 
next year. 

The Grush sisters, who have 
been playing for about eight 
years, started taking violin les- 
sons when Amy was about seven 


and Melissa was about six--neither 
can remember for sure. It was 


their parents’ idea--**mostly Mom,” 


according to Melissa--to start 
their daughters on violin lessons. 
“J didn’t know what was hap- 
pening, laughed Amy, but she 


and her sister obviously know 


what they’re doing. Amy also 
plays flute, but Melissa concen- 
trates her musical talents solely 
on the violin. 


Over the years, Amy has racked 


achusetts, another in West.Ger- 
many), and first place in a con- 
certo concert she competed in 
when she was in sixth grade. 
Melissa attended the Interna- 
tional Suzuki Conference in 
Massachusetts, and both played 
in the Philharmonic Children’s 
Concert last October 25. They 
have also earned seats in All-City 
Orchestra this year. 

_ Amy and Melissa Grush en- 
joy their music, but it won’t 
dominate their futures: They 
plam to continue teaching for 
extra income to get through col- 
lege, and playing for relaxation 
but not as a career--Amy intends 
to become a pediatrician, while 
Melissa plans to become a vet- 
erinarian. So, if in the future 


up some impressive credits,amon; you hear sweet music in the 


them seven years (twoweeks ev-) 
ery summer) at the American 

Suzuki Institute at Stevens Point, 
Wisconsin, two International Su- 
Zuki Conferences (one in Mass- 


waiting» room; it» may not be 
from the local easy listening 
station. It may be Amy or Me- 
lissa Grush you hear, doing what 
they do best--just fiddlin’ around. 


Drama Combines Fun And Learning 


By JANET YOSS 

Staff Writer 
Ever since Northrop High 
School’s opening in 1971, the 
drama aspect of the Fine Arts 
Department has provided a 
source of entertainment for the 
students of Northrop. | Not 
only have the drama students 
provided entertainment, but for 
many, the classes have offered an 
opportunity to learn more about 
speaking and performing in front 


Senior 


Paula Bitzel practices a scene in drama class. (Photo 
ue by Kim Carson) 


of an audience. 

Junior Lori Bitzel feels she is 
better able to express herself 
since she has had two years-of 
experience in drama. “I’m not 


as shy when I’m performing in 
front of people as I was before I 
took drama.” This seems to be 
the opinion of a lot of people 
who are enrolled in the course. 
Junior Pam Putt said, ‘I’m al- 
ways nervous tight before I have 


to do my scene, but once I’m on 
the stage I just concentrate on 
remembering lines and cues, and 
I do pretty well. Besides, I know 
everyone in the class; so that 
helps when I get nervous.” Part 
of this could be due to the fact 
that the atmosphere in the class- 
room is relaxed, especially in 
second and third year drama, 
where many of the students have 
worked together since they star- 
ted. Some of the activities of 
the advanced drama classes in- 
clude directing fellow students, 
and performing plays for ele- 
mentary scnool ciiildren. 

The drama department’s most 
recent production was Harvey, 
about an invisible rabbit that 
only one person by the name of 
Elwood P. Dowd could see. 

The attendance at the plays 
seems to come mainly trom par- 
ents, relatives, and teachers of 
the students. Mr. Proctor would 
like to see more students atten- 
ding the productions. ; 

In order to try out for the 
fall play, you must be enrolled 
im a drama class. if you wish to 
try out for the musical which is 
presented at the end of April, 
you must be in a drama or music 
class. For those of you who are 
interested in performing, there 
is the talent show which is held 
around Valentine’s Day. Anyone 
may try out for this, and audi- 
tions are held in early January. 

The drama department offers 
many opportunities for students 
interested in acting and in gain- 
ing confidence in order to be 
more relaxed in front of an 
audience. 


iu 


uae 


(Photo by Jackie Wall) 


Amy and Melissa Grush sharpen their playing skills in orchestra, 


PE 


Some facts that 
will curl your hair. 


If you've been thinking about giving yourself a 
home perm, there’s something you should know. 
The reason perms curl your hair is because they 


literally rearrange the molecules within the 
hairshaft permanently. Whether you end up with 
soft waves or frizz depends on how, and how much 
those molecules are rearranged. At our salon, our 
stylists are trained in the chemistry of permanent 
waving. They don't take it lightly. Before each 
perm, you can ask them to analyze your hair to be 
sure it can take the chemical change and come 
through it beautifully. So if you want the curl and 
easy care of a perm, come to our salon. We 
recommend perms by Redken?the scientific hair 
care company. So don’t risk your hair’s beauty. 
Come into our salon and make a permanent 


change—for the best! 


maiestic 


- be very good. 


Giving Acclaim Where 


~ Acclaim is Due 


This may seem to be a surprising move, but we at 
“What’s Bruin?” have actually decided to commend 
a group in an editorial. We have realized that 100 
percent of our editorials up to now have been of 
a griping nature and that everyone deserves a break. 

In breaking the mold, we have chosen a truly 
magnificent event to commend. This event is, of 
course, the Northrop High School Marching Band’s 
fourth place finish in national competition, which 
really is amazing. However, this editorial was not 
that easy to write. How’s that? Read on. 

In what is probably unknown to students not 
enrolled in band or journalism classes, there has been a 
kind of non-violent feud between the two groups 
for quite a while now. There’s no use in denying 
it, band members and journalists;. it’s there. The 
beef on the band’s side is that the newspaper seems 
to give them inadequate coverage, while newspaper 
people feel that all the band wants is publicity. 

This quarrel has no right or wrong side. Cov- 
erage in a high school newspaper is a rather incon- 
sistent thing; relatively inexperienced journalists (us) 
will make mistakes. Stories will not turn out as 
planned, layouts will have to be altered, and other 
problems (too numerous to mention here) may occur, 
thus changing the way an event appears in the news- 
paper, thus changing a group’s idea of how we are 
covering them. We hope the band realizes that we are 
not perfect and that we probably won't be; We also 
hope that this simple explanation will resolve all exis- 
ting feuds between the two stated groups. 

And now on to the praise. 

Any extracurricular group (be it music, sports, 
speech, etc.) that is determined to be the best of 
their kind in a city as large as Fort Wayne must 
Any such group even placing in a 
state competition must be phenomenal. But to be 
good enough to be asked to compete in national 
championships, let alone to walk away with fourth 


; 


place (and Ace place horn line) — that is extra-— |} 
1e 


ordinary. Northrop High School Marching Band 
of 1981 deserves to be remembered forever in the 
annals of this school, which has seen its share of 
winners. The hard work and diligence that the band 
has put into shaping its repertoire has been trans- 
ferred into the remarkable accomplishment of being 
one of the best in the entire nation. We salute the 
MMBB and.wish them even better luck for next year. 


Letters 


Inconsideration at Northrop 


To the Editor, 


I am writing this letter to you 
in hope that it might help in 
some way. 

A few weeks ago an incident 
occurred in one of our hall ways 
that shocked me that people are 
really that cruel. 

As I was walking out to my 
bus. a young man fell down in 
the hall. He picked himself up 
and walked on. By then I had 
come to realize that there were 
two boy’s following him. Also 
the boy being followed is one of 
our special ed students. I had a 
suspicious feeling that they 
might try it again, so I stayed 
close. Sure enough they tried it 
again. This time the boy caught 

- himself and managed to stay on 
his feet. Then he ran off toward 
his ride. I was very angry by this 
scene and wanted the two boys 
to know just how mad. My 
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words went in one ear and out 
the other. 

I don’t understand why some 
students get their kicks out of 
tripping someone and watching 
them fall. It’s really rather sick. 
Especially when the person hap- 
pens to have special problems. 
Some students go out of their 
way to make fun of them. But 
one thing that they don’t realize 
is that these people, in their own 
special way, are gifted. I feel 
that God put them on this earth 
for a reason. Have you ever won- 
dered, it could be to teach us 
how to be just a little bit more 
find to our fellow man. They 
may be slow at times, but at 
least they have feelings for oth- 
ers, which is a lot more than I 
can say for some people. 


Concerned student, 
Kim Carson 
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Grades? 


By JIM BILLINGS | 
Editor in Chief — 


The end of the first grading 
period hit me rather hard. | just 
wasn’t prepared for it. Suddenly 
| realized that one quarter of my 
last year in public education was 
over. | also realized that some 
things | wanted to get done 
never did. 

It's like running into an in- 
visible brick wall -- you don’t see 
it, but it still has the same effect. 


How appropriate that it was 
Friday the 13th. The end of the 


grading period is a time to stop 
and analyze yourself. 

1 don’t know about the rest 
of Northrop, but for me last 
Friday the 13th meant suddenly 
realizing that | kadn’t done much 
in French, | was drowning in 
Senior Seminar (going down for 
third time, | believe) and there 
(are) still things | want to do for 
the paper that | never quite got 
around to doing. (The only grati- 
fying thing about it was that | 
got a B in Speech and an A in 
Psychology -- thanks, Bob.) 

That’s why they have mid- 
term grade reports; to let you 
know if you're sinking or swim- 
ming. (glub!) But don’t forget 
that only your semester grade 
stays on your permanent record. 
Thank God . . . another nine 
weeks: a reprieve . . . a second 
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>. And now for something 
completely different... 


chance, Rid) ; 
Some teachers consider mid- 
term grades unimportant (and a 
waste of precious time). They 
like to start off each new period 
with each student having a clean 
slate. Others like to keep last 
period’s grade hanging over your 
head until the end of the seme- 
ster. (“Remember that D+ you 
got last period? Better shape up 
kid, or it'll be just to bad for 
you, see? Grrr!) This type of 
teacher likes to tell you a day 
before the grades are due that 
you've got two papers missing 
and three homework assignments 
not completed. Thanks a lot. 


Students, on the other hand 
sometimes get really nervous 


about mid-term reports. (“Oh 
my God! My parents will kél 
me!!’’) Not to worry. Nine-week 
grades can always be improved. 
(1 never said it would be easy!) 
Try to explain to Mom and Dad 
-- they'll understand. (cough, 
cough!) 

Despite all the undue com- 
motion about mid-term grades, 
they can help you; to develop 
heart disease, chronic stress and 
several psychosomatic illnesses. 


But seriously, folks . . . it’s only 
a grade. 
SO \h ? So ton 
0 DO: 3 
SAMBO's! 
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Special recognition this week 
goes to Mr. Bob Walleen of the 
social studies department, (until 
recently) the lord and master o 
E111. It seems Mr. Walleen has 
been spending his time drinking 
coffee and reading magazines 
while making his students do all 
his work for him. In this era o 
tight budgets and low-spending, 
it is desgraceful to see precios 
tax money spent to pay someone 
to sit around and fraternize in 
the workroom. Go get ‘em, Mrs. 
Boyd. (Just kidding, Bob.) 
HARRAH HH HHH HRHRHEE 
Our “What’s Bruin?’ Purple 
Heart goes to staff photographer 
Jackie Wall. It seems that while 
Jackie was taking pictures of the 
marching band in Johnson City, 
Tennessee after they discovered 
they were in the finals, she was 
trampled by a stampede of band 
people rushing to praise the sul- 
tan, Barry Ashton. Jackie, who 
suffered torn ligaments, recalls: 
“1 was just standing there taking 
pictures and when ! turned 
around there were 300 people 
running at me. All 1 remembe 
is falling down. After that, 
don’t know.” It just goes to 
show what we have to put up | 
with. The world needs more | 
dedicated people like yoi,\i} 
Jackie " 
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Your Turn 


“Your Turn’’ is a. new feature in “What’s Bruin?’ 
that is designed to let you know how fellow Bruins 
feel about a certain issue or subject. This week 

students were asked about the controversy surrounding 
the former C-D smoking area. Petitions have been 
circulating asking that the area be reopened. It was 
closed last year after students continued to leave the 
doors open (letting smoke and cold air in) after being 
told not to do so. This week's question is: 


“Should the C-D smoking area 
be reopened ?” 


Kym Snell, junior — 
“No, there's no reason to smoke 
at school — it’s not the place 
to be smoking.” 


Carla Schultz, senior — 
“No way. | don’t like all the 
smoke.”" 


Gregg Gernhardt, senior — 
“Yes. (The H-hall smoking area) 
causes inconvenience -for people 
who feel they have to smoke 
and they’re late to class. It should 
be on a probationary measure.” 


Mark Russell, senior — 
“Yes, because (the H-hall smoektng” 
area) causes too many tardies. (It 
should be opened) on the con- 
dition that the doors are kept 
shut.”’ 


Chris Buechner, senior — 
“As to students being late to class, 
students can smoke before school, 
during lunch and after school. 

Is it really necessary that they 
smoke after every period if they’re 
going to be late?” 


Cindy Thon, junior — 
“No smoking shouldn’t be in 
school.” 


Cindy Nichols, junior — 
“No, | do not think it should 
be. In the morning, | come 

through H-hall and it takes me 
five minutes to get through all 

the people and | smell like a cig- 
arette butt. It’s rather disgusting.” 


Jaimie King, senior — 
“No, | don’t think that H-wing 
should be open. Smoking Is not 
something to be done on school 
property.” 


Ed Krall, senior — 
“\ really don’t care.” 


Thanksgiving a Time For Thanks? 


By MIKE KELLER 
Staff Writer 


This year, more than ever be- 
fore, the day of thanks has slipp 
ed by nearly unnoticed for more 
reasons than one. A big influence 
on this thoughtlessness is, of 
course, the Christmas season 
jumping into full swing the day 
after Halloween. The thought of 
Christmas gets those people who 
never get enough(the same kind 
of people who aren’t thankful 
for everything) overlooking Tha- 
nksgiving Day. With the big tur- 
key feast highlighting the day 
the true meaning is lost even 
more. And last of all, living in 
Fort Wayne isn’t exactly some- 


‘thing to be thankful for. The 


weather, along with the weather- 
men, are totally unpredictable. 
Finding things to do and places 
to go is improving, but to my 
knowledge is not what would be 
considered a strong point in the 
Fort today. 
Second; getting a good job is 
next to impossible. To exist, you 
need money; for money you need 
a job. But you can always rely on 
good ol’ mom. Does this sound 
familiar? ‘““Here dear, this dollar 


should last you a couple of 
days...” 

The big day finally comes when 
you get your first car. After the 
msurance payments and the 
needed repairs have taken their 
tol you are classified as “finan- 
cially embarrassed.” 

The -dreaded gas station can 
bring an ego down as well as 
lighten the wallet. After struggl- 
ing with the gas cap for ten min- 
utes the attendant comes out, 
and with a quick jerk the cap 
pops off. Then with this stupid 
smirk on his face, he asks, “Can 
ya pump ya own gas?” You 
grab the pump, jam it in the tank 
and squeeze it for a split second 


just long enough for the meter to 
read 59 cents (today’s lunch 


money). After paying the at- 
tendant he once again gives you 
his smirk, chuckles under his 
breath and strolls away. Off you 
drive, promising yourself never 
to return to that station again. 
If these prices keep skyrocketing, 


the life of a teen-ager will defi- 
nitely get rougher. 


The draft might return, which 
would make those difficult years 
of living on your own in the 
real world even harder. If it isn’t 
enough to worry about paying 


bills ranging from income tax to 
long-distance phone calls home 
asking mom how to use Spray-n- 
Wash, now this age group (18- 
22) has to pray that there will 
be no World War III. 

School is always a bummer. 
After graduating from- high 
school it seems that your worries 
of schoolwork are finally over. 
But if you ever want to make 
decent money later on in life, 
chances are you will be enrolling 
in a college of some sort, That 
means up to four or more years 
of school, plus a part-time job. 
It gets pretty hard to look for- 
ward to that much more work! 

Although the future may 
sound grim, there are plenty of 
things to be thankful for. Like 
I mentioned when I started, 
most every body had that big tur- 
key feast. And I’m sure you’ve 
heard this one before, and it is 
true: We should be happy to be 
living in the U.S.A. So next 
Thanksgiving, try to forget 
Christmas for the day, be thank- 
ful for what you iiave now, and 
pray for a better economy for 
the future. 


Senior Citizens Mistreated and Abused 


By JANET AUSBURY 
Staff Writer 


“doses of drugs. 


* One of our most negative 
attitudes today is how we feel 
about senior citizens. Think of- 
the stereotypes: the little old 
lady, too helpless to cross a 
street by herself; the “dirty old 
man” following little girls on 
their way home from school; 
the general impressiom of the 
elderly as pitiful, frail shells, 
useful only as meal tickets for 
nursing home employees. 
Another problem is physical 
abuse. In addtion to the rob- 
beries, assaults,’ murders, etc. of 
the elderly that tum up in news- 
papers every day, there are ac- 
counts of mistreatment in some 
nursing homes,with patients be- 


the movies 


ing robbed, beaten into obedi- 
ence and kept docile with huge 
, Mistreatment 
also takes the form of parental 
abuse, discussed in a News-Sen- 
tinel_article earlier. this month. __ 
This article cited the disturb- 
ing case of Joe, a crippled man 
in his sixties, and David, his al- 
coholic son. David has tortured 
Joe repeatedly, and once threat- 
ened to kill him if he did not let 
David cut his arm off with an 
ax. Extreme? Yes. Uncom-’ 


mon? No. According to the 
article, parental abuse is on the 
upswing. ‘ 

Treatment of the elderly is 
poor, but senior citizens are 
beginning to fight back. One 
item that made national news 
last year concerned a woman 
in her 70’s who placidly sat 
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Economy Destroying Movie 


By LUKE STIEBER 
Opinion Editor 

The movies. For _ years 
they’ve been a source of enjoy- 
ment. For a buck-fifty you 
could go into a moviehouse and 
lose yourself for a couple of 
hours. Movies have never seemed 
to be too big of a deal; just a 
weekend pastime we went to 
every now and then. 

But today motion pictures 
have grown to be a multi-million- 
dollar industry. 

The average studio movie 
costs $10 million to make and 
$6 million to advertise. Because 
of inflation and high interest 
rates, producers (the money han- 
dlers) want to turn out movies 
that will bring back a quick pro- 
fit. We can thank this for the 
quickly made, sex-filled, lots of 
blood and guts, badly scripted 
and badly deleted movie garbage 
that has been shoved down our 
throats lately (Friday the 13, 
My Bloody Valentine, Final 
Exam, etc.). These types of 
movies are an answer to skyroc- 
keting inovie costs, but a bad 
one. 


To give you some examples of 
the high costs of making a good 
movie these days, Heaven’s Gate 
$36.5 million, Apocalypse Now 
cost $31 million, and The Blues 
Brothers cost $30 million to 
make. One fraction of the giant 
costs are the salaries to the actors 
and directors. Burt Reynolds 
was paid $5 million (why?) for 
The Cannonball Run; Barbara 
Striesand, $4.6 million for All 


Night Long; and Francis Ford 
Coppola was offered $3 million 
to direct One From the Heart. 
Said director Martin Scorsese 
(Raging Bull), “We’re working 
ourselves right out of jobs. I’m 
concerned the industry is being 
destroyed. The rising costs of 
film production could make stu- 
dios opt for pictures with big 
budgets and box-office poten- 
tial--and more independant, in- 
dividual films, like Raging Bull 
and Ordinary People, won’t get 
made.” 

Robert Redford, who has 
been known generally for his ac- 
ting until he won best director 


- for Ordinary) People, shares Scor- 


in a rocking chair and held a 
robber at gunpoint for three 
hours. Organizations such as 
the Gray Panthers are fighting 
for recognition of senior cit- 
izens as healthy, productive mem- 
bers of society. f 

It is difficult to change at- 
titudes, particularly when these 
attitudes have persisted for dec- 
ades, but this may change now 
that senior citizens are refusing 
to sit back and be pushed a- 
round. After all, we did e- 


lect a 70-year-old man to run 
our country, which should tell | 


us something: Who we need to 


answer our questions are senior 
citizens who have learned e- 


nough from the past to guide 
us through the future-people who 
have been around long enough 
to know. 


Industry 


sese’s concern. “‘I.m afraid that 
the next four years will see a 
narrowing of focus, the same old 
systems being depleted, rather 
than a real search for new solu- 
tions. When movie executives 
decide what projects to under- 
take these days, they look at 
their hand calculators rather 
than responding to their gut 
feelings.” 

Because of the current prob- 
lems, many observers think that 
Holly wood is dying. And it may 
die, but the way it can be saved 
is to stop making the ‘“mad- 
slasher” movies that are worth- 
less but bring in a profit. The 
elimination of these will leave 
room for the well-made movies 
where the filmmakers care about 
what they do. 

Because seriously, _ folks, 
which would you rather see: a 
movie where you can observe 
high school students chopped up, 
mangled, strangled, castrated, 
and beheaded, or a movie with 
some effort and a message be- 
hind it? ag 
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An Ordinary Person Copes With Life 


By MIKE KELLER 
Staff Writer 

Stories about a specific type 
of person have constantly been 
written, ranging from a burnout’s 
view of a common day to a 
freshman’s first day of school. 
Yet nobody has written an ar- 
ticle about the typical day of a 
normal person.... You guessed 
it, this story focuses on an aver- 
age day, describing an average 
person... me. 

[ll start with a Sunday (I'll 
also finish with the same Sunday) 
because Sunday is the day of 
rest, because I’m lazy, and be- 
cause I hate a school day. Those 
reasons would definitely verify 
me as being ordinary. 

My alarm goes off at 8:30 
a.m. Whoever the hell set my 
alarm for this ridiculous time of 
day is beyond me.’ After fum- 
bling with it for what seems to 
be a lifetime, I end up pulling 
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By JILL AUSBURY 
Feature Editor 


“Do you have your homework 
done?” _ 
This is a familiar phrase to 


nost students. It seems that no 
matter where you go or what 


ou do, your parents are descen- 
ding upon you like vultures. 
Whether you’re in the kitchen 
raiding the refrigerator, sitting _ 


out the garbage, those parents. 
Rare always there to remind you 
fof the workload you were so 
} desperately trying to forget. But 
# occasional nagging aside, what 
# kind of an effect do parents have 
§ on students’ studies? 

“They’re not too rough,” said 
junior Lisa Domer, “although 
® hey compare me to my sister-- 

he gets A’s more. If someone 
in our family gets an F, they 
must study two hours each 
night for the whole nine weeks.” 

Some parents may follow the: 
fine tradition of making their 
thildren sit down, shut up and 
get to work, but apparently 
other parents--and students-- 
take it a bit easier. Commented 
junior Tom Shank, “Sometimes 
they help me study--they’re all 


(Sd 


Students 


around watching TV or taking © 


Computers Ta 


the cord, but it continues to 
buzz. Another lifetime goes by 
before I realize that my clock 
runs on batteries. The clock sails 
across the room, and finally 
shuts off with a shatter. 

I wake up for the second time, 
looking around for the alarm 
clock and wondering where it 
disappeared to. Then, I come to 
my senses and recall the incident 
which occured earlier this mor- 
ning. I decide to go back to 
sleep, although I’m not tired in 
the least bit. My reasoning is 
simple: My father’s chain saw is 
blaring outside my window, 
meaning, if I get up, I would 
have to spend several hours stack- 
ing wood. 

I feel something wet and cold 
on the back of my neck. Even 
though I’m still a bit drowzy, I 
know the feeling well. I jump 
up as fast as my stiff body will 
allow-me to, but only quick 


Parents Influence 


Studies 


right.” But for a few students, 
occasional parental help isn’t 
enough. ‘‘They should help me 
cheat,” quipped one boy, a 
junior. 

It seens that parents nowa- 
days are playing a pretty tradi- 
tional role where students’ stud 
ies are concerned. Although 
‘some may- be more lenient thab) 
in the past, students are still be 
ing reminded to keep their nose: 
to the grindstone and get those 
assignments done. Parents have 
different ways of pushing their 
youngsters to work, but one 
common tactic is the ““remembe 
when” lecture. Said junior Al 
Kelso, ‘““My dad always says 
‘When I was young, we used t 
do it this way...’ ” 

When everyone around you i 
putting you under pressure to 
achieve good grades, it gets de- 
pressing. But remember that 
your parents are doing it for 
your own good--an old line, but 
true. Some students would get 
nothing done without parental 
encouragement. Parents do play 
a role in students’ studies--a rol 
more important than you may 


think. 
(SLA 
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Over Northrop! 


By DALLAS EVANS 
Staff Writer 

They are taking over the world! 
They have now invaded almost 
every business, hospital, school 
(including Northrop) and home. 
What are they? Those students 
who have a elass in E201 know. 
They’re computers. 

Computers have become so 
popular in such a short amount 
of time that it is difficult to get 
a job in the business field with- 
out some knowledge of them. 
“My major in college will be 
business, and computers are the 
items of the future in the busi- 
ness field,” said senior Brent 
Lantz. 

Many students are taking com- 
puter programming to further 
~ their knowledge in this vastly 
growing field. “With computers 
becoming such a necessary item 
in almost all areas of business, 
it is ridiculous not to learn a 
little bit of computer program- 
_ ming by taking one of the class- 


es,” commented one program- 
ming student. 

“In todays expanding world, 
computers play a bigger and big- 
ger part on our everyday life; 
therefore, 1 want to be prepared 
to meet the future,” said senior 
Jeff Redding. 

But not all Students have such 
a profound reason for taking 
computer programming, like 
Brad Berggoetz. “I just needed 
a class to fill up a semester, so 
I took computer programming. 

If you haven’t noticed the 
large increase in the use of com- 
puters, you might take a look 
around Fort Wayne. There are 
several area stores, such as Ra- 
dio Shack, Data Domain, and 
Data Base, that specialize in com- 
puters. ; 

Recent technological advance- 
ments have made the computer 
so useful and needed that com- 
puter programming has become 
one of the most needed jobs in 
the entire United States, second 
only to engineering. 


” 
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enough to see the streak of my 
brother and my dog racing out 
my door. Sure enough, that fa- 
miliar feeling was my dog’s nose. 

Well, I’m up for good this 
time. The kitchen clock reads 
12:10. My stomach could have 
told me it was lunch time with- 
out looking at the time. I hunt 
around for my mom, hoping 
she'll whip me up something be- 
fore the football games start, but 
all that I find is my brother, 
still hiding, thinking I’m going 
to get him back for today’s rude 
awakening. He thought right. 

I flip on the tube after mak- 
ing a ‘“Dagwood” sandwich, 
made popular by.my dad. For 
the next six and a half hours, 
nothing will move me from the 
front of the TV. 

The games are now all over, 
and 60 Minutes is joined in prog- 
ress. I watch until Andy Rooney 


Cross The 


By LISA DOMER 
Staff Writer 
Five years ago, a recon- 
struction of the Old Fort was 
built. The original fort was 
built in 1815-1816 by Major 
John Whistler, post commander. 
The reconstruction was built 
exactly like the original down 
to every last detail, including 
.the wooden nails, and old stone 
fireplaces. 
e reconstruction of the Old 
fort started in 1976 by Mr. 
James Yarnelle;: the program: di+ 


rector. The Historic Fort Wayne 


Society began research on Fort 
Wayne in 1960. They got a list 
of the soldiers and civilians who 
‘were staying in the Fort. 


$15,000 for school. 


That’s $15,200 in just two years. 


visit your local Army Recruiter. 


START COLLEGE IN 1 
WITH MORE THAN $15,000. 


How many employers today can guarantee you work for two years, let alone 
offer you a bonus for college? Today's Army will do both. 
In fact, if you join the Army for two years, you could accumulate more than 


SSGT JOHN HILL 


426-7491 ‘ 
ARMY. BE ALL YOU CAN BE. | 


is finished with his commentary 
on gum wrappers, which is about 
all I could stand. I pull myself 
into a hot shower for 20 minutes. 
It is then interrupted by two 
glasses of ice cold water over the 
shower curtain, thrown by none 
other than my brother. 

At 8:30 p.m., I sit through an 
hour of an outdated channel 55 
movie while wolfing down three 
helpings of spaghetti. When 
finished, I stroll back to my bed- 
room and listen to the live ver- 
sion of “Dazed and Confused” 
(which is approximately 30 min- 
utes long) before my parents de- 
cide to hit the sack. 

At 10:00 I look for some- 
thing to read and uncover a stack 
of old, dusty books. A closer 
look reveals these beat-up texts 
as my homework! Let’s see what 
I’ve got here: Algebra—88 prob- 
lems due tomorrow. Journalism— 


Bridge to 


The Fort is open six months a 
year. But if you haven’t been 
there this year, you’re going to 
have to wait until April 15, when 
the Fort will ‘re-open again 
through next October 31. 

When you enter the Old Fort 
you step into a world of the 
past. Once inside, the people 
“Jiving’”’ there are actually living 
in the past. You'll talk with 
Major John Whistler himself, and 
meet his wife and daughters. 
You'll see the soldiers cleaning 
their - muskets’ “and *\chopping: 
wood. The-food you'll smell is 
either the stew (made by the 
sotdiers) or the rabbit (caught 
by the officers but also made by 
the enlisted men) cooking. 


Here’s how: if you participate in the Veterans’ Educational Assistance Program 
(VEAP), the government will match the earnings you save two-forone for a maximum 
of $7,200. Then, if you qualify, the Army will add on an $8,000 educational bonus. 


For more about how to serve your country while it helps you finance school, 
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a 900-word story, also due 
tomorrow. And English—an 
essay, once again due tomorrow. 

I decide to start on journalism; 
after the first paragraph is fin- 
ished, so am I. English is next. 
Too bad, can’t do English, don’t 
know how! Algebra; don’t 
bother. It happens every day. 
Why kid myself? Doing home- 
work isn’t one of my strong 
points. I flip out the light, and 
without covering up, fall asleep. 

It seems that | got a little 
carried away. By saying this was 
an average, run-of-the-mill Sun- 
day would be a small exaggera- 
tion. However, you can’t blame 
me without also objecting to 
Judith Guest’s Ordinary People. 
I mean, how ordinary is it when 
your kid tries to commit suicide, 
goes to an insane asylum, and 
comes -back trying to live a 
normal life? 


Yesterday 


The average attendance at the 
Old Fort per year is approxi- 
mately 70,000. 

Once you cross over the bridge, 
you cross from a world of today 
to a very unique world of yes- 
terday. 
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Junior Sophia Chapinan makes a defensive stab at her Marion opponent during Tuesday night’s 
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showdown at Northrop. Chapman led the Bruins with 21 points, to a one-point halftime lead, 


but fell short to the number 


one ranked Giants, 61-54. 


(Photo by Charlotte Atherton) 


last year and was picked to the 


Bruin Cagers Eye North 


By MATT LUCAS 
Sports Writer 


Now that the Bruins have ope- 
ned the 1981-82 basketball sea- 
son it appears to be that the var- 
sity cagers will be tested early as 
they facé 4 Highly rated North- 
side squad on Friday, November 


4. 
What to look for: The biggest 


of the Bruins will be senior Jeff 
Hill at 6’5”. A All- SAC selecti- 
on last year, Hill averaged 11 
points and hauled in the most 
rebounds of all the bruins. Ano 
ther “bigman” for the Bruins 
will be 6’4” swingman Schann 
Leathers. Averaging six points 
a game last year, Leathers, jun- 
ior, was an important punch in 
the Bruin offense and should be 
this year. At the guards, seniors 


Mare Mooré and Jerome Lapsley 
are expected to get the start. 
Both have good ball control and 
and previous varsity experience. 
The Bruins overall are expected 
by Head coach A.C. Eldridge a 
better ballclub than last years be- 
cause of the abundance of exper- 
ience. The Redskins of North 

Side, coached’ by By Hey in his 
23rd year, were rated to finish 

on top of the conference along 
with Harding this year by the 

SAC coaches. They have 675” 

height in senior Bob Simons and 
juniors Greg Bagegger, and Tosid. 
Mosspney, and should be one of 


the taller teams in the conference 
Two of the biggest returners 


from last years squad are seniors 
James Hardly and John Smiley. 
Hardy averaged 14 points a game 


Grapplers Prepare for 
Season Opener 


By PAUL DOVE 
Sports Writer 

The Northrop Bruin wrestling 
team opens their season on Dec- 
ember 1 against the Concordia 
Cadets, last year’s SAC runner-up 
and winners over the Grapplers 
last season. Concordia won that 
opening match last year 38-19 at 
the Cadets’ home mat. 

In the match last season 
Bruin’s Mare McClure, Danny 
Glass, and Jerry Harter were 
victorious, while Lester Zimmer- 


man and Steve Balce battled to$ 


draws with their opponents. 
Concordia faces a rebuilding 
year with losses of important 3 
personnel at the heavier weight ¢ 
classes. This match is the first s 
of the crucial SAC matches early 
and will probably set the tone ¢ 
for the rest of the season. 
Northside comes after the 
Concordia match, which saw the § 
Grapplers come away with a 43-§ 
16 victory. North lost 5 varsity ¢ 
diehards from last season’s team, $ 
but comes back with a lot of $ 
experience this season with 7var-s 
sity performers returning. Major s 
Losses are Tom Leto,Keith Evans, s 
Jerome McKenney, and Von Jdef-¢ 
fers. North was one of the weaker ¢ 
teams in the conference last sea- $ 


son, but will be contenders for $Tue. thru Fri. 8:30-5:308 
* Sat. 8:30-4:00 closed Mon $ 
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the title this year. ia 
Last year in the Snider Re- 


Getting your worn out shoes$ 
repaired is excellent economicss 


Chuck's Shoe: 


serve Tournament the Grapplers 
finished in third place behind 
Snider and Concordia. 
years team will compete in the 
tournament with hopes of taking 
it all. The reserves defeated the 
North reserves and didn’t wrest- 
le the Concordia team. . 
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Repair 


GEORGETOWN SQUARE 


Open: 


This © 


‘ 


_ All-SAC aquad at the forward po- 


sition. Smiley, who has good 

speed will be and important de 
fensive factor for the Redskins 
outfront. 

Analysis: The Bruins have the 
experience to be contenders this 
year and they have the speed to 
keep up with North, but the 
question of height is supreme. 
North is picked over Northrop by 
the local papers and it’s true they 
hane an impressive personnel, but 
the Bruins could suprise every- 
body this year. 

Past_ Record: Last year the 
Bruins were edged out by the 
Skins 66-64 leaving North Side 
leading the series nine wins to 
four. 
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It comes to you 


_ Maddox, Didion Lead 


All-SAC List 


By LONNIE PURIFOY 
Sports Writer 

With the completion of the 
1981 fall season of sports, North- 
rop has placed 16 athletes among 
the various all-city teams. Three 
of those athletes were named 
to all-state, senior Jim Gordy, 
football; sophomore Laura Didi- 
on, girls’ cross-country; and 
senior Scott Maddox, boys’ 
cross-country. 

Maddox, who played an es- 
sential role in the tenth place 
posted by the Bruin Harriers, 
paced the 3.1 mile course in 
14 minutes and 49 seconds for 
a third place finish in the state. 
“Seott deserves all the respect 
and admiration that he receives, 
and he has the respect of both 
me and his teammates, said Coach 
Peterson. 

Other members of the boys 
cross-country team that were 
named to the All-SAC team were 
Pat Rice, who was also a mem- 
ber of the all-area team, and fin- 
ished 33rd at the state meet. 
“Pat is a young man who really 


hasn’t yet began to test his true 
running ability,’ remarked Pe- 


terson. Junior Mark Keller was 

an all-city member and also hon- 
orable mention all-area. Coach 
Peterson commented on Mark 

Keller,““Mark- is the most im- 

proved runner on the team. He 

is just beginning to fulfill his true 
potential. He could very well be 
one of the most outstanding run- 
ners in cross-countyy next year.” 
Sophomore Tom Mills had his 
best effort of the year with his 
15 place finish in the SAC meet 
making him the fourth member 
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BAKER’S — AUTOMOTIVE 


Quality Car Care with Genuine Marathon Parts 


5830 Coldwater 482-1793 


—Now Open For 
Family Dining— 
e Broasted Chicken 
¢ Barbecue Ribs 

e Salad Bar 


Washington Square 
Shopping Center 
Phone 484-3169 
Mon-Thurs 11 am-i1 pm 
Fri-Sat 11 am-|2:30 pr 
Sun 4-10 pm 


of the Al-SAC boy’s cross- 
country team. “One of the most 
enthusiastic runners ever to part- 
icipate at Northrop, a good run- 
ner, but needs to develop con- 
sistency of performance,” said 
Peterson 
Along with sophomore Laura 
Didion, a two time All-SAC mem- 
ber, all-area member, and two 
time all-state member. Four 
others were named to the all-SAC 
team. They were Cheryl Wilson 
who received honorable mention 
all-area, and finished 33rd in the 
state meet. Dina Zahm and Laura 
Dolin were both named to the 
all-SAC team. 

In football, senior Jim Gordy 
received recognition on all three 
levels, all-SAC, all-area, and all- 
state. Senior Jeff Keller was sec- 
ond team all-SAC, while seniors 
John Feichter, Mike Neumen, 
and Mike Pond all received:hon- 
orable mention. Coach Doerffler’ 
commented, ‘“ I’m extremely 
proud of all of them because I 
think it’s an honor to even be 
mentioned on this years all-SAC 
team. I think this years team 
was one of the finest ever.” 

Northrop’s volleyball team al- 
so had two individuals named to 
the all-SAC team; Kelly Rasor 
and Kim Zehr. ‘“‘They’re both 
good all-around players and the 
best hitters on the team. Zehr 
was our best defensive player and 
Kelly, she had the best serve on 


the team,”said' Coach Aldrich. 


In tennis, Pepe Fagan was all- 
SAC and all-area, and finished a- 


mofig the top six in the state fin- 
als. Keceiving honorable men- 


tion was the doubles team of sen- 
iors Brent Lantz and Mike Moya. 
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Wanda Brooks expresses her emotions at Speech Meet 


(Photo by Charlotte Atherton) 


Northrop Presents 
Christmas Concert 


By JANET YOSS 
Staff Writer 


The Northrop High School 
Music Department presented the 
eleventh annual Yuletide Choir 
Festival to a near capacity 
crowd in the auditorium on 
Thursday, December 10. The 
festival featured eight choirs, 
and Northrop’s String Quartet. 

The largest of the choirs, 
the Freshman Girls, kick-off the 
evening with “For Onto Us”, 
followed by “Love.” Stacey 
Pearson, who. graduated from 
Northrop in 1980, accompanied 
the freshman girls on the piccolo 
in their final number, “Christ- 
mas Dance of the Shepherds.” 

The Men’s Choir followed 
the Freshman Girls with “Ring 
‘Those Christmas Bells” and “I 
Will Sing Hallelujah.” 

The Madrigal Singers sang a 
number of songs, and concluded 
with a medley of popular Christ- 
mas songs. 
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Varsity 


UPCOMING 
Dec. 18 


Start of Christmas 
Vacation 


Jan. 14-15 


Talent Show Tryouts : 


Jan. 15 7 
NMPA Pizza Party 


Choirs then performed anc 
“Charisma 782” concluded the 
first half of the show with 
“Dancin With Saint Nick” and 
“Child Of God.” 

Opening the second half of 
show was the Advanced 
Choir who _ performed 
two Christmas songs, plus 
“Hanukkah, The Festival Of 
Lights.”’ The ended their show 
with a medley of hits called 
“Irving Berlin Christmas.” 

The Northrop String Quartet 
did an arrangement of Yuletide 
selections, such as “Oh Come 
All Ye Faithful.” They were 
followed by the Concert Choir 
sang ‘“Kalyada” which is Rus- 
sian for Santa Claus, plus they 
sang “Sing A Song of Merry 
Christmas,”’ and “‘White Christ- 
mas.” Junior Allison Kibiger 
did a soprano solo for their 
concluding number, ‘“he First 
Noel.” 

The finale consisted of a 
mass number of the combined 
choirs who performed “Deck 
the Halls”, “Silent Night” and 
“Light the Legend.” The 
Hallelujah Chorus which is 
traditional to stand during, 
brought the evening to a close. 
Junior Lucy Trupo commented 
that “The thing that made the 
whole concert come to- 
gether was the feeling of 
everyone working with one 
another. I had a lot of fun, 
and I’m looking forward to our 
next concert.”” 
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By PENNY MYNATT 
; Staff Writer 


Saturday, December 12, the 
Bruin speakers hosted the annual 
Northrop High School Speech 
Meet. With 24 schools from 
all around Northern Indiana in 
attendance, over 400 participants 
competed. 

Along with the usual areas 
of competition, two other com- 
petitions were competed in: 
they were Prose and Lincoln- 
Douglas Debate. In Prose the 
individual takes a cutting from 
a dramatic or humorous script 
and interprets it the way he or 
she thinks it should be done. 
In Lincoln-Douglas the con- 
testants debate each other, ar- 
guing for or against a certain 
issue in today’s society. There 
are also four rounds of comp- 
etition instead of the usual three. 
The ribbon winners are deter- 
mined by the contestants with 
the best scores. 

Out of all the schools in 

‘attendance, South Side had the 


ost Home Meet 


‘talked about 


PRICE: 35 CENTS 


biggest team, and Howe Military 
Academy had the smallest. Rad- 
io was the competition that took 
the longest, but because it got 
started later Impromptu held 
the award ceremonies up during 
the finals. Because of the award 
ceremonies dragging a little, 
Bruin officers Mark Russell and 
Lisa Zion came up with the idea 
of taking volunteers from the 
audience to do an impromptu 
speech. Having no one take 
them up on the idea, vice- 
president Mark Russell was given 
the subject of rose stems. 
During his speech the impromp- 
tu finalists came in so_ the 
award ceremonies could con- 
tinue. 

When asked why the speakers 
disqualified themselves from 
receiving a trophy, Coach. Lin- 
coln Record replied, “It is 
speech tradition to decline the 


home trophy. I don’t like 
to give myself awards. It was 
a gesture.” Mr. Record also 


how well the 


Bruin Santa Visits Northrop 


NHS Gives Thousands fo Penny Pitch 


By KRIS BRUMFIELD 
Staff Writer 
‘Tuesday December first of- 


ficially designated the beginning 
of . Northrop’s annual Penny 


Pitch, an annual local charity 
drive sponsored by the radio 


station WOWO. The Penny 
Pitch drive has raised about 
$60,000 each year for local 
charities. Area Schools in the 
past have competed to find 
which can raise the most money. 
Northrop, for the past two 
years, has won and has been 
presented with atrophy. Stud- 
ent Council takes charge of 
planning and pushing Northrop’s 
effort. 

The post office was again 
this year ‘fa fun but hectic 
source of funds” said Nancy 
Burke. Last year’s post office 
committee raised $200 and this 
year’s committee is chaired by 
Nancy Burke and Kim Baines. 
The post office was open before 
school and during lunch modes. 
If recipients failed to pick up 
their mail by Wednesday the 
16, they should have received 
it during first period today. 

A committee in .charge of 
the ominous subject “‘ the Com- 
mons”, chaired by Amy Burke 
and Kris Brumfield, made the 
fish bowl and Bruin Santa’s, 
visitation possible.~ 


and this year. it made $200. 


The object of the fish bowl § 


was to put a penny, a nickel, g¥ WCA Offers Lifesaving 


The YWCA is offering an Advanced Lifesaving class cer 
The class begins Tuesday January # 
The class hours are from 7:30 to 9:30: 
p.m. Students must be able to nerform the following: Standing 


continously tread water one minute ; 


a dime, or a quarter. in a cup% 
at the bottom of the fish tank #titieg by ‘the Red’ Cross 


to win a cup, a button or a pair 919 thru. March 23. 


of shorts respectively. After 
a smaller cup at the bottom of 
the fish tank, becaues so many 
prizes were being won. 
Lisa Johnson and 
DeWeese chaired the committee 


four days, Student Council a 


which planned the homeroom ¢ 
promotion and classroom com- ; 


petition, which makes up the 


largest amount of money given . % 
Last year three teachers, Mr, ; 


Laslie, Mrs. Yoquelet, and Mr 
Schwak, raised the highest dona- 
tions per capita of $11.36, 
$16.03, and $19.48 respectively 
The two top winners this year 
get their choice of lunch at 
Sizzlers or Godfathers. Mr. Laslie 


Last year} 
the fish bowl made $200, and | 


Tia 4 


commented, “The teachers can 
do a lot to motivate, but it takes 
the right bunch of students too.” 
Last year, for a classroom dona- 


tion over $75.00, each student 


of the class recieved a breakfast 
of milk and one of Northrop’s 
sweet rolls. 38 classrooms (about 
1000 students) recieved it. This 
year it took a $100, donation. 
Mr. Ginder, Mr. Oliver 
and Mr. Schwab’s homerooms all 
sponsored “giveaways” or “raf- 
fles”. Prizes included pizzas, 
movies, albums, T-shirts, a sabre 
saw, and an electric sander. Mr. 
Wittenburg’s class gave away” a 
year’s supply of M&M’s” to the 
Jucky person who guessed the 
amount of M&M’s in a jar. 
Oliver’s class sold chances for 
one dime to hit Dean John 
Weiker in the face with a cream 
pie. Scott Layey’s name was 
drawn at the December 4 pep 
session by Greg Kline to do the 
honors. Mr. Oliver’s class spon- 
sored a raffle for “a night on the 
town tickets sold for one pizza 
Mr. Ginder’s raffle was for a free 


pizza. Mr. Schwab’s class spon-. 


sored the largest giveaway, pre- 
senting, 12 prizes to lucky 
donators. Students ideas and 


dive, swim 500 yards 


Asurface dive, and swim underwate; 
@includedin the $30.00 fee. 


“bound seniors. 
| Suite, room B101. 


" credits may be earned. 


Mr. 


--Bruin Briefs-, 


Elementary Tutors Needed 


All Northrop students interested in becoming elementary © 
g. school tutors for the second semester should see Mrs. Greer: 
in the Guidance Suite for more information. 


team did:as a whole. “Most 
of the team gave it their best 
shot. Many of them had their 
best rounds of the season. I 


was especially proud of the 
first place finishes. But I 
can not say enough about 
others. Billy Edwards and 
Heidi Halverson, for example, 


had one of their best days. 
The team performance was 
pretty level. Oh, we have our 
problems and areas to work 
hard on, but the team’s doing 
very well to date.” 

Winning in individual cat- 
orgories for Northrop were: 
In Lincoln-Douglas, Brad Miller; 
Jeff Moore in humor, and Mark 
Russell in Boy’s Extempt. The 
top five schools were: South 
Side-1, Dekalb-2, New Haven-3 , 
Columbia City -4,and Woodlan-5. 
The next speech meet is January 
16, at Columbia City. 


promotion supported these pro- 

jects. Greg Kline, a senior from 

Mr. Oliver’s first period explained, 
“Ym not sure who’s idea all those 
projects were, everyon¢ in our 

class just got enthused and start- 
ed coming up with a bunch of 

possibilities, it was just coinci- 

dence that I got to ask Mr. 

Weicker about our contest.” 
Commenting on his views as 

to the contest, Mr. Weicker 
stated, “Some people think it’s 

degrading, but personally I think 

it’s funny. I was happy to do 

it, a lot of people do not like 

me and it gives them a chance 
to blow off some steam.” 

One of the top money 
making schemes was launched 
by the Student Council and 
sponsored by McDonald’s. The 
The restaurant chain offered a 
contact to NSC where coupons 
would be sold; NSC would réti- 
eve 40% of every dollar coupon 
sold. The offer was accepted and 
and the profits were pledged to 
Penny Pitch. Student Council 
also donated a television set to 
be awarded to the top salesman. 
Many homerooms relied upon 
this program as their main source 

(Continued on page 2) 


20 feet. All materials are¥ 


Financial Aid Forms (FAF) are now available to college- 


FAF Forms are Available 


They may be picked up in the Guidance # 


High schoo’ @ 


News. 


EFAPS Provide Scholarships 


If you are heading for college 
in’ the next few years, your 
parents are probably wondering 
how they will pay the bills. ~ 

With college costs increasing 
every year, more families than 
ever are looking to financial 
aid funds from federal, state, 
and private programs to make 
up the difference between 
what they can afford and what 
college costs. 

According Joe Paul 
Case, director of program 
administration for the College 
Scholarship Service, your parents 
should start planning when you 
are a high school junior-- or 
younger to avoid a -rude 
awakening later on. ‘Many 
parents don’t know that they 
may not have to pay the 
entire cost of college on their 
their own,” Case said, ‘“* and 
that financial aid is available 
to help them meet expenses. 

“Others who are aware of 
financial aid opportunities often 
don’t know how much aid they 
can expect how much they will 


to 


Northrop Students Donate Blood 


By BRENDA HAGEN 


Northrop High School stud- 
ents who are 17 years old or 
older can now donate blood in 
participation with the Teen Gal- 
lon Donor Program. 

Mr. Glen Bickel, Northrop 
algebra teacher, says the goal of 
the program is 160 pints for 
the year. 

So far this year the program 
is behind in donations, with only 
eight pints. By this time in the 


year they usually have 16 pints © - 


donated, according to Mr. Bickel. 

To donate, students must go 
to the Red Cross Center- on 
Coliseum Boulevard. The times 
are, Monday 9am. - 12p.m. 
Tuesday 3p.m. - 7p.m., Wednes- 
Thursday 12p.m. - 5p.m., Friday 


be asked to pay, out of their 
pocket,” said Case. 

For those who recognize the 
need to plan ahead but who are 
unsure about how to begin, the 
College Board has developed 
a program called the Early Fin- 
ancial Aid Planning Service 
(EFAPS). It provides a per- 
sonalized estimate of the 

amount they will be asked 
to pay regardless of the college 
you choose. 

To use this service, your 
parents complete a simple form 
answering 18 questions about 
their financial circumstances 
and send it to the College 
Scholarship Service with the 


required fee. 5 
The College Scholarship Ser- 


vice then analyzes the infor- 
mation according to the same 
guidelines used for families 
who are actually applying for 
financial aid in that year, and 
sends them a computerized, 
confidential report which est- 


imates your eligibility for 
financial aid form different 
sources. In addition, they 


11.30 a.m. - 2:30p.m., and Sat- 
urday 8:30a.m. - 11:30 a.m. 

The proceedure for donating 

is as follows: The donor’s temp- 
ature and weight are checked 
along with the iron content in 
the blood. The donor is also 
asked about 50 medical ques- 
tions in regard to his health. 
The total time to donate blood 
is only five to six minutes. But 
from the time the donor arrives, 
until the time he leaves, it is 
a total of one hour. 
Donors— can only give one 
pint at a time. Most donors 
come back at a later date to 
give more. Some students give 
up to eight pints while in high 
school. 

Mr. Bickel says that his job 
is to recruit the donors, and 


will receive some information 
cn your state’s aid program 
and a guide to help interpret 
the report. 

This guide also offers some 
tips on how to proceed with 
your planning, where to find 
additional sources of infor- 
mation and how to determine 
the amount of financial aid you 
might need at colleges with 
different costs. 

“Few parents realize that 
no matter what the cost of 
a particular college, the amount 
of money the parents ‘iave 
to pay does not change,”’ said 
Mr. Case. So whether your 
child plans to attend a low 
eost or high cost college 
your portion of the bill remain 
the same. 

To obtain an application 
form for the Early Financial 
Aid Planning Service, send a 
stamped, self-addressed business 
envelop to: EFAPS, Box 1904, 
Radio City Station, New York, 
New York 10102. 


he has been in the blood donor 
program since coming to North- 


rop in 1971. The program was | 


started at North Side High 
School and now almost all of 
the area schools participate. 

“Overall the program is 
excellent, ” says Mr. Bickel, 
“The response of the students 
is very good. It is an op- 
portunity for them to perform 
a community service in a way 
that no one else can. Other 
places you can donate time 
-or-money, but here you donate 
blood. That, for now, is the 
only way we can get blood 
when people donate. It 1S 
very worthwhile and  import- 
ant.” 


Schwab, Hockey Team Raise Questions 


of Pep Sessions at Northrop 


By WARREN BINDERMAN 


Staff Writer 
“We need to look at the 
appropriateness of the pep 


sessions, which depends upon 
the scheduling of the games” 
says H. Douglas Williams in 
reference to the December 4 
pep session. 

There are many people saying 
that the pep sessions are not 
going well. Williams states 
that “it’s always easy to wrap 
the cheerleaders when something 
goes bad; the main fault is 


lack of enthusiasm from the 
crowd.” F 
Art Schwab, mathematics 


teacher, feels that the pep 
sessions are not achieving the 
significance for which. they 


Penny Pitch 
of funds. 

Most every student questioned 
about Penny Pitch expressed en- 
thusiasm and good-will towards 


the effort. “About everyone I 
know, including myself, plans to 
go out and collect-definitely do 
something to help. I think it’s 
really good,” said senior Beth 
Hough. Cathy Ramsey said she 


personally, through her own con- * 


tributions and collecting, planned 
to give about $50. But the com- 


mon sentiment was supportive and 


excited about the effort, 

Today, Mr. Brown and the Stu- 
dent Council Officers, Nancy 
Burke, Celia Motz and Kris 
Brumfield will travel to the 


WOW0 to present the funds raised 


by Northrop to the station. 


were created. He tater sau 
that “‘pep sessions are there to 
bust school spirit and help 
students to learn yells. We 
have no organized chants.” 

Complaints are now being 
heard from members. of the 
hockey team. They feel that 
they schould also be included 
in pep sessions as should the 
soecer and speech teams. 

The reason for pep sessions 
is to generate school spirit within 
the athletic department. “If the 
hockey team was involved, so 
would the speech team, soccer 
team, and other clubs _ within 
the school,” states Mr. Scheoff, 
athletie director. 

One_ highlight of the pep 
session was the “Cream the 


( Continued from.page 1) 


Tie presentation will be made on 
the air and will be played over 
the Public Address system at Nor- 
throp about 1:35 today. 
“Mr. Williams commented, “Every 
school has a ‘thing’, some comm- 
unity minded project it gets 
enthused about and involved in. 
At Northrop it’s evolved to Pen- 
ny Pitch. For this to be possible 
a key individual is necessary to 
organize and push the project- 
here it is Mr. Brown. For the 
last few weeks he’s devoted most 
of his time to this. Also necessary 
are teachers who will follow thru- 
Mr. Brown can’t accomplish any- 
thing without that, and thirdly, 


students who make it fun, com- 


petitions are great, and in the 
end, thay always realize who's 
behind the fun, and appreciate 


Dean” contest which junior 
Scott Lahey won. This event 
was sponsered by Mr. Oliver’s 
first period government class. 
As Lahey walked up to Weicker 
Weicker said, “Let me have it 


good.” 
Lahey responded, ‘Don’t 


worry, I was planning on oe 

When asked how he felt, 
Weicker replied by saying that 
“Tt was funny.” 

Lahey stated that “It was 
a dream come true. I want 
to do it again next pep session.” 

As said, this was the high- 
light. One student admits 
that the nep sessions are good 
for one .hing. “It’s a free 
thirty minutes our of class.” 


the good they’ve done.” 


Senior Brian Erwood, in Mr. £ 
Schwab’s homeroom, sold 295 : 


McDonald’s coupons and Thurs- 
day carried home a hlack-and- 
white television set. “We paid 
for the first five tickets in 
homeroom before we even get 
them. At first I thought it 
was kind of crazy and I didn’t 
even start selling them ’til Tues- 
day. I sold the majority of 
of them to people at the com- 
pany I work for, and only Wed- 
nesday night I went door to 
door. It was pretty easy when 
people heard that they’d be help- 
ing out people and nox loo — 
ing out people and not losing 
any money at the same time,” 
commented Erwood. 


|. 9 By JEFF REDDING . 
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On November 24, first grade students from Lincoln Elemen- 
School toured Northrop High School to see what High School 


The tour was in conjunction with 


life at Northrop was like. 
They visited buildings 


a lesson they were doing on map skills. 
within a mile radius of their: school. When it came time 
to tour the principals office, Mr. Williams greeted them 
in the new bear suit. One child commented to his teacher, 
“Was the principal really a bear?” (Photo by Jeff DeVille) 


Mathias; ‘Improved attendance’ 


Caper Is A ‘Success’ 


also stated “I think it: was a ~ 
good method. Yes, we enjoyed 
the breakfast.” Mr. Hart tried 
to. encourage his class to be 
prompt. 

Attendance figures for the 
first fifteen days improved by 
.6%, while for the total thirty 
days attendance was .1% above 
last year‘stotal. Saic Mr. Ma- 
thias, “This (the contest) plus 


Staff Writer 


During the month of Novem- 
ber over seventy classes parti- 
cipated in “The Great Atten- 
dance Caper Contest.” This con- 
test, which awarded breakfast 
from McDonald’s to the grand 
prize winners, was one of several 
new approaches to the problem 
of poor attendance. Mr. Mathias, the tardy roundups should do - 
the dean of students, feels the a lot to improve attendance 
contest was a great success. Says here.” 
he;{ltz: was really ‘fun. treallywe.= >t aaa aoa eee aoe 
appreciated the student  co- 
operation and the way their 
peers encouraged them. We'll 
probably try this again.” 

The classes with perfect at- 
tendance, Mr. Hart’s and Mr. 
‘Davis’, were the classes that won 
the attendance contest. Mr. 
Davis summed up his feelings 
about why attendance should be 
encouraged by stating, “‘It’s the 
law (to attend school), until 
you’re sixteen.”” When asked | 
why his class had won he openly 
admitted it was because there 
are very few students in his 
class. ; 

Mr. Hart, a science teacher, 
said that his class attendance 
did improve although there was 
not a problem to begin with. Hel 


BRING THIS 10% OFF 
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GOD vs. BIG BANG 


The Creation 
Dilemma 


The creation of the world is an extraordinary enigma 
that has puzzled and plagued man since he was capable 
of thinking such thoughts. The fields of science and 
religion have proposed answers to the dilemma, with 
the big-bang theory and the biblical theory, respec- 
tively, being two of the most acclaimed ideas of 
creation. 

The creation of the world is also the focus of 
a fiery debate being fought in America. The question, 
simply enough is this: Should the big-bang theory, 
the biblical theory, both, or neither of the two theories 
of creation be taught in public schools? 

We at ‘“‘What’s Bruin?” realize what a touchy issue 
this is (Boy, do we realize what a touchy issue this is!), 
and we sincerely do not wish to offend the purists of 
either the scientific or the religious field. But we be- 
lieve that a solution exists to the problem, and that it 
should be made public. 


First, let us not worry about one of these ideas 
being right and the other being wrong. We semetimes 
forget that the world theory means contemplation or 
speculation. Therefore, the biblical and big-bang con- 
ceptions should not be taught as truths (if either are 
to be taught). 

Now let’s examine the issue. Devout Christians are 
firm in their belief that the biblical theory should, at 
the very least, be taught along with the scientific 
theory. Their claim, very simply put, is that the word 
comes from the only dource who would really know, 
a.k.a. God. So teaching the big-bang theory as the only 
one would be saying the Bible is untrue. Rather © 
scandalous!’ ~ “4 
some, others, reasonably enough, will object. Even if 
they believe in the Bible themselves, scientific data 
and theories might have enough weight to make them 
see that the scientific theory of creation is their 
answer. 

! But then the question is raised as to their integrity 
towards the Bible. “How can someone contradict the 
Bible and still believe in it?” Well, these people might 
think that some events which took place in the Bible 
are merely symbolic of the actual occurence. So the 
Bible, to them, would be an explanation of very early 
history in understandable terms. 

Another argument against teaching the biblical 
theory of creation is religious discrimination. People 
who believe in God but not in the Bible (Moslems, 
for instance) would fiercely object to having them- 
selves or their kids being taught religious ideas that 
they believe are untrue. Seeing it from their point of 
view, why shouldn’t the Koran’s explanation 
of creation be taught in schools? 

By examining the issue thoroughly, it is easy to see 
how a happy compromise would be difficult to attain. 
Therefore, the closest thing to it will have to do. We 
feel that both the biblical and the scientific theories 
of creation deserve to be taught in public schools, with 
a few limitations. First, as was mentioned before, the 
two theories should not be taught as truths. And sec- 
ondly, restrictions should be made as to what classes 


the biblical theory could be taught in without re-° 


ceiving complaints of <eligious discrimination from non- 
Christians. If these guidelines are carried out, we feel 
_that the problem of teaching the creation of the world 
will cease. 


» this might be a perfectly’sound réasori’ for 
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Does the Moral Majority 
Know What’s Best For Us 


By MIKE BELL 
Staff Writer 


How does the Moral Majority 
affect our lives? Well, two ex- 
amples are the opposition of 
television programming and sex 
education in our schools. Allow 
me to take a look at these two 
parts of our lives. 

The Moral Majority opposes 
sex education in schools, claim- 
ing that our parents should teach 
us those types of things at home. 
Let us be honest. How many of 
your parents told you anything 
about sex? I do not have the 
statistics, but I would bet that 
it was less than half. So the 
rest of us went out and found 
out for ourselves. Those of us 
that indulge in the evils had a 
few accidents occur. Sounds 
like -a real winner to me. 
(Sarcasm.) 

So why not teach these things 
in the classroom, before any of 
us become active? After all, 
some of us are going to become 
active and sex education would 
prevent numerous teenage preg- 
nancies. Because the Moral Ma- 
jority and other “righteous 
groups” oppose this, so some 
girl is going to have part of her 
life ruined because her parents 


“I's Not The Governments Right To Decide 


did not tell her, and she did not 
learn it in school. Sounds like 
the Moral Majority has a real 
good idea to me. (Sorry.) 

The Moral Majority is also 
against much of today’s tele- 
vision programming. They have 
found a number of shows “ques- 
tionalbe” in that they were of- 
fensive. I will take ‘“Three’s 
Company”’ as my example. The 
Moral Majority claims this show 
is revealing, in bad taste, filled 
with sexual innuendos, and con- 
tains numerous ‘‘jiggling’”’ scenes, 
all of which they find offensive. 
Well, I look at it this way: Ifit 
offends you, do not watch it. 
If your children are going to be 
corrupted by these types of 
shows, do not let them watch 
these programs. Myself, I have 
seen more revealing clothes on 
girls in our-.school, and I am 
sure most of you have heard 
and seen more bad taste and 
sexual innuendos in the school 
than you ever heard on tele- 
vision. So what do we do now? 
Close down the schools? That 
obviously is not the solution. 


/ 

The Moral Majority is not 
the majority of the people in 
this country. They do not rep- 
resent my views or that of many 
of you. The things we see on 
television today represent the 
society that we live in. The net- 
works. are not going to show 
programs that we do not watch. 
Maybe we do watch these shows 
because there is nothing better 
on the tube. I do not lnow. 
Is it our society, or is it that 
we have been corrupted by the 
executives at the networks that 
choose the shows we watch? Or 
could it possibly be all the im- 
moral folks that I attend school 
with that have badly influenced 
me with their sexual innuendos 
and the girls in revealing dress? 
No, I believe that it is the so- 
ciety that we live in that deems 
what we see and do. I am not 
claiming that we live in an im- 
moral society, but rather that 
times have changed and the 
Moral Majority is a group of 
beings that blasted off in 1926 
and just arrived.............. 
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Keep Abortion Out 
of the Constitution 


By JANET YOSS 
Staff Writer 


On October 19, 1980, a union 
rally featuring Democrat Senator 


Birch Bayh was held at the Lan: - 


tern Banquet Hall in Fort Wayne. 
Outside the Lantern marched 
protesters awaiting the arrival of 
Senator Bayh. ‘he pickets were 
from organizations opposed to 
abortion. They carried signs pro 
claiming Bayh as a “murderer.” 

These protesters were demon- 
strating their right of free speech 
and their freedom to express this 
believes which is a Constitutional 
right of every American. What 
they apparently failed to realize « 
was they were protesting not only 
abortion, but the very right of 
free speech 
protesters were opposing a Sen- 
ator who would continue to 
guarentee these rights, and sup- 
porting Dan Quayle, who would 
deny them of this right. 

According to a report put 
out by the National Organization 
for Women/Political Action Com- 
mitee in October of 1980, com- 
puted by Indiana the NOW trea 
surer Nancy Crowell, Dan Quayle 


and decision. These 


_ for each of us. 


Was a co-sponsor of the Human 
Life Amendment which would 


make abortions unconstitutional. 


He co-sponsored a legislation to 
take the issue of abortion away 
from federal courts and permit 
state and local governments to 
decide on it’s legality. Quayle 
opposed medi-caid funding for 
ANY abortion even if the womens 
life was in danger. 


Birch Bayh  stateu to the 
union members who attended 
the rally that, ‘I am the only 
member of the U.S. Senate to 
have held any hearings on the 
the question of abortion. 

“T did so because the Ind- 
iana Right to Life Commitee 
asked me to do so, sometime 
ago. At the conclusion of the 
hearings. I was convinced it 
does not belong. in the Consti- 
tution of the United States. It 
is a matter of personal decision 
God forbid we 
ever have to make that decision,” 


Bayh, but that is not the purpose 
of this article. The issue I am 
discussing deals not only with 
abortion but with morals; and 
rights of the individual. Accord- 
ing to an article which appear- 
ed in the Los Angeles Times 
in April 1981, by adopting 
a Human Life Amendment to 
the Constitution, if enacted, 
these bills would substitute the 
the political judgment of Con- 
gress for the constitutional judg- 
ment of the Supreme Courts. 

It would mean that conti- 
tutional rights of citizens. 
could be subjected to the whims 
of Congress. They are an intrusion 
into the Supreme Courts role of 
serving as ‘interpretator of the 
intention of the framers of the 
Constitution. 

Regardless of ones personal 
stance on abortion, the approach 
offered by these bills is consti- 
tutionally unacceptable. 


It is ironic that many of the 


“I am ready to, despite the 


political pressure, yield and make 
hat decision for someone else,” 
declared Bayh. 


I could get into a comparison 


same groups determined to get gov- 
ernment off peoples backs are 
trying tO give government a new 
role in one of the most important 
of all décisions- whether or not to 


between Dan Quavle and Birch beara child. 
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& Yuletide Season — 
= A Favorite Everywhere 


Or 

QI By LISA DOMER i 

= Staff Writer Pay. ine Dan Monyvirpaecd © ARARARRRBRAARARARRARAAAAAAAAAR 
~ The word Christmas is known in individual boxes for each Cn 

Re as Yule, the Nativity, and Noel. servant and other people like por 4 

faci As everyone knows, Christmas the milkman and the postman, we 9 

bon Day, December 25, is a legal who have served the family wid 

% holiday in the United States. throughout the year. 7 

i) No other holiday on the is so Over in Scotland, the Christ- ‘ad 

a4 universally celebrated and filled mas customs, and especially the iL r / 
Ae with so much meaning. Now giving of gifts are done on New we 

¥ let’s travel around the world and Year’s Day. There is an old we pe A 
sl see how other countries celebrate legend in Scotland about Ban- (7 Maret f 
Or Christmas. nocks, a kind of cake baked Poy ( 


Our first stop is Hawaii. Of 
course, there is no talk of Santa’s 
sheigh or his reindeer. There is 
warmth like our fourth of July. 
After church service on Christ- 
mas morning, the day is usually 
spent outdoors at sports events 
or picnics. 

Traveling on to South Amer- 
ica, the weather again is warm 
and sunny. Ice stands line the 
streets selling iced drinks to re- 
fresh the Christmas shoppers. 
The main observation of Christ- 
mas is_celébrated in the church. 
Oh Christmas Eve, bells begin to 
chime, and people drop to their 
knees wherever they are at. At 
the stroke of twelve, they turn to 
their nearest neighbor and wish 
him Nochebuena, which means 
good night... : 

In Brazil, Santa Claus is 
known as Papa Noel, and is 
beleived to eome through the 
window to fill childrens shoes 
with gifts. On January sixth, 
South American children leave 
water and hay outside to refresh 
the camels of the three wise 
men. 

In Mexico, El Navidad is 
celebrated from December 16 to 
January 6. There is a lot of 
dancing and singing. Beautiful 
flowers are hung everywhere, and 
of course, the ever-popular 
Pinatas. 

As we continue our journey, 
we come to the British Isles. 
Christmas in the British Isles is 
similar to Christmas in the United 
States. The tree and gifts are 


Operon 


for Christmas. They are said 
to bring bad luck if they break 
in the oven. 

Well it’s so long to the 
British Isles and hello, or should 
we say bonjour, to France, and 
other places in Europe. Petit 
Noel, little Christmas, . comes 
down the chimney to. fill the 
children’s shoes with goodies. 
In Paris, weeks before Christmas, 
shoppers are buying all kinds of 

things to celebrate Christmas. 
The people buy Misteltoe to 
bring good luck to their house 
(maybe thars what the people 
of Scottland need in case they 
break their Bannocks.) It is on 
New Years Day that the gifts 
are exchanged,and on the twelfth 
night the Erench observe the 


., Boxing Day custom similar to 


Englanidis. Siisreh ‘pilin 

Now in Italy, the homes have 
a presepio. This is a mini- 
ature Nativity set with all the 
figures; the infant is called the 
bambino; The figure of the 
babe is not placed in the pre- 
sepio until Christmas Eve. On 
that day there is a big meal 
eaten, the whole family gathers 
around the presepio and prayers 
are said while the mother of 
the family places the bambino 
in the manger. Then the urn 
of fate is brought in. It is 
very large because it holds gifts 
for the entire household. 

Now it’s time to celebrate 
our own traditional way of 
Christmas. Remember all the dif- 
ferent ways Christmas 1s cele- 
brated, because in some ways, 
it’s all celebrated the same, 


By JOHN KANE 
Staff Writer 


Pressure is taking a math test 
that you know you have to get 
an “A” on because any other 
score will flunk you. 

Pressure is trying to think of 
a rebuttal when the captain of 
the debate team has made a good 
point against you and the tea- 
cher says, “Well, let’s see you 
top that.” 


Pressure is coming to the plate #: 
in the last game of the World :¥ 
Series with the score tied, the @ 


bases loaded, and two men out. 


Pressure can be lethal, es- :# 
pecially when mentioned with 


the words “high” and “‘blood”’. 


‘ Pressure is trying to write a # 
different,Christmas story. © — 
But it might not be that 4 

hard, since everything has its 3 


little reminder of: Christmas this 
time of year. Even the cough 
drop I am sucking on right now 
lays its little Christmas hint.on 
me. It happens to be a Smith 
Brothers cough drop, and, by 
looking at the box it came from, 
it is noticeable that Mark Smith, 
the brother on the right, resem- 
bles Santa Claus. (Well; maybe 
it is a bit of a subtle hint, but 
it counts in my book.) 
Everything in December turns 
into Christmas. A night on the 
town turns into a walk into 
Christmas. Every building in this 
nation (except, perhaps, to those 
owned by neo-Nazis) is decor- 
ated with Christmas ornaments. 
Salvation Army Santas resume 


live one. Good. I always liked phone. And 
music in concerts better than on yeciting the 


wax, and.... Wait a minute! popular Chris 
What’s that I hear? It sounds You better 
like—sleigh bells! And there’s You bette: 
the voice of Bruce Springsteen. You bette 
Omigod! He just asked Clarence I’m tellin’ 
Clemmons (sax player in Spring- I really co 


steen’s E Street Band) if he’s j.4.,; 

ti 
been good this year so (gulp) Le 
Santa will bring him a new saxo-, 


And now f 
completely 


Two issues ago, | lambasted Christmas 
as a cheap, plastic holiday which exists 
for the sole purpose of promoting the al- 
mighty dollar. But that was a month ago. 
Although | still feel that Christmas has a 
lot of problems, there are some positive 
aspects to the yuletide season. 

In an economic sense, Christmas is an 
American dream come true. Businesses hire 
extra help to handle the greater volume, 
thousands of people are employed as Santas, 


and everyone buys more during December 
than any other month. Christmas is a 


usually kept until the afternoon mostly with love. 


% or early evening of Christmas { great shot in the arm of our struggling 


economy. 
And don’t forget the parties. Everybody 
has at least one Christmas party to go to. 


their annual vigil. Stores remind 
€@ you that there are only six shop- 


‘ itt Problems Solved iw ping days till Christmas. Heaven 


forbid you try to turn on the 


t au yolavids eS eahone wantee @ (Even Paul Dove.) Parties are great for 
7 = ascee that? One ofa and Pon elevision set without being bom- {f Gotting together with close friends and getting 
we give stull th : ? re barded with Christmas. Hell, Periaiparced Teale cet T 
ard By JANET AUSBURY like mugs with unusual prints on f7 ‘they ought to rename December # smashed, bombed, wasted, etc. '0 some 
ro Staff Writer them, or earrings with unusual Wo Chivictiias § people, Christmas parties relieve the boredom 
hae f i; fe f oD £77) = i : : of being with relatives. To others, they 
3 Stuck on what to give some- designs. She displayed her own ; Bitter? Me?! Noooo! I like mean sittin Ss tohinig:  Prost@iah 
hQ for Christmas? If the an- eartings--blue, with white uni- a4 : : # SICUNG ar OURG) i Walter iG Ha MOs ena 
r one for Christmas? > a Christmas just as much as the aa ae 

F 4 2 3 h Peoot : @ Snowman” while everyone else goes to the 
ih swer is yes, consulting family corns printed on tl em. Proof, had next person. But I also like # party they weren't invited to. 
7 members may be of help-but perhaps, that a person’s taste in fm being able to tune Christmas out § Unfortunately, Christmas is a painful time 


why not solve the problem by giving is generally reflected by for a while, which is next to 
0 asking other students what gifts what he or she likes to receive. ; impossible, as I don‘t like the 
004 they like to give? One point that all the students i hermit life. So, the only solu- 
tion left is to live with it fora 


for those who have no friends or family. 
* Their desperate feeling of loneliness increases 
% when they see everyone else having such 
It’s a known fact 


Buttell, like to be as extravagant 
as their budgets will allow. “I 


7 Some, such as senior Nancy seemed to agree on was this: Save pop 
Ne the expensive stuff for family ae 


members. Practically everyone 


month, which isn’t too bad, 
‘ight? Well. ... 


@ a jolly, .warm time. 


like giving expensive gifts. Jew- would like to be able to give ex- ulin i EN Ne 
Priel ee 62K. you consider pensive gifts to ie ae but a oe ey fh, ne ree e mes ’ if ; <I “eS 
those expensive? I like giving clo- one senior quippe , “Of course, ; ana ‘ am SS es 

p 4 Boas, adn, juatector= relabaved: currently trying to eliminate all os > 


thes, too.” 

Others like giving simpler, less 
expensive items. Said one junior, 
“I love buying candy for people, 
and I like to give. McDonald’s gift 
certificates.” On a lighter noted 
she added, “I like to give people 


Friends can have the dog bis- 
cuits.” 

If--after this article has been 
read, the stores have been scour- 
ed, and the closet has been 
cleaned out in search of useless 


those notions by concentrating 
on the noise coming from my 
radio. Ah; my ears detect crowd 
sounds in the background; that 
means this song is going to be a 


' 


‘end decorations too--things that aren’t items to give away--the inspir- b 
b really useful but they look nice ation for a Christmas gift still Dn ’ 
e on a desk.” doesn’t hit, then why not pick 
ws And then there are those who ut a nice card to give instead. . : 
RE lean toward the unconventional. fter all, it’s the thought that ; 
bn One girl, a junior, said, “Ilike to counts. tig x : 
Be aevtg aa ag4 ran agagitgtn*gig2¢2 72 2929492 Ty 2 TF @ ye @ TF rrp a ss 
YARRA RARARARRARRASRS SA SB RHARRAAAR SAS SSSSSSASSSSSS 
T 1 ' At. ‘ nA * A ; 
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Santa Claus ig 


Comiv to Town 


— i 


tnas Without 
Bowl Plan ?... 


Claus is Coming to Town.” But 
then again, the Christmas spirit 
seems to hit everybody except 


Charlie Brown, so if Springsteen 
wants to wail about Santa, 


d now I hear Bruce 
lines that begin a 
istmas carol: 
er watch out. 


er HEC let him. 
ef mee Rut, I don’t even attempt to chan- 
you aphy: nel out Christmas while wat- 


ouldn’t believe! was Ching television. The commer- 


Bruce Springsteen and cials are bad enough. I can wait 
t Band playing “Santa to see Ollie Fretter (Please al- 


“man singing, 


low me to go off on a tangent 
for a moment. What really bugs 
me about Fretter’s business is 
that he seems to have sales 
every other day of the week. 
Now, I don’t mind sales at all, 
but I don’t like seeing Ollie 
Fretter’s face on the television 
fifty times every week. Sorry 
about that. Back to the story.) 
clad in a Santa suit on the tube. 
Or how about the Ty-D-Bowl 
‘Who put de 


* Christmas in de Ty-D-Bowl?”’ 


for something 


different... 


y 


> i 4 


9 a 


that suicides increase drastically in the month 
5 of December. 
fi Others can’t afford Christmas. Their 
y Christmas isn’t such a merry occasion. But 
: thanks to organizations like the Salvation 
e Army and WOWO Penny Pitch, there will 
be a Christmas tree in some houses that 
, couldn't buy one. 
, Is there a “‘spirit of Christmas’? Was 
there a baby born in Bethlehem that came 
4 to save the world? Everybody has their 
: own opinion on it. Historically, December 25 
a was a pagan holiday to celebrate the winter 
7 solstice. Somewhere along the line, Mary, 
Joseph and Santa Claus got thrown into it. 
And now we have the biggest holiday of them 
| all. 


sometimes: the sparkle in the eyes of 
little children; the gentle falling of snow- 
flakes on a crisp, cold night; the constant 
tolling of a Salvation Army bell; a group 
of carolers; Christmas cookies; a warm 
fire on Christmas Eve; the decorated streets 
and impressive Santa display downtown; 
children sitting on Santa‘s lap in Glenbrook; 
a lighted tree on Christmas morning. 

Hokey? Possibly. Corny? No doubt. 
isn’t that 


A a k= |e a 


ape 


§ 
1 But, come to think of it... 
t what Christmas is all about? 


’ something else. 
% might have more integrity to- 
& wards 
@ Christmas, they can still be pret- 
@ ty funny (or repulsive, if the 
§ viewer is in a bad mood) if 

, observed correctly. 
@ must Chiistmas’ specials always 
‘§ be hosted by “earthy folk”? 
@ You know, John Denver and the 
# like. Why don’t TV executives 
3 ever think of such possible 


for their cause. 


Christmas TV _ specials are 
While they 


the true meaning of 


Christmas winners as Charlie 


# Bronson’s Sullen and Unsmiling 
Christmas? Or try this one on 


for size: Yuletide Gee with 


* Charlie Manson ! (Yeah, I know 
#® that was really awful, but I 
® couldn’t help it.) 
* Christmas Buffoonery with Tom 
Snyder? Or Mick Jagger's 
& Rockin’ Noel? 


How about 


Enough of this foolishness 


and on to more serious matters. 


Have you heard the news that 


- Glenbrook has allowed members 
@ of the Salvation Army to collect 


money on the mall’s property 
Now, I don’t 


3}. know if trying to get money off 


of people at Glenbrook is such 


# 4 good idea. Think about it for 
# a minute: If you were going to 


} 
Christmas can give you a warm feeling § 


Glenbrook during the Christmas 


. season, you’d be more than 
% likely to spend a lot of money 
| there, right? So the last thing 
, you’d want to dois throw some 
*% more green stuff away. The 


people at the Salvation Army 


~ ought to do some thinking be- 
3. fore they have a seriously man- 
§ gled Santa on their hands. 


Ah, but the one thing that is 


@ missing from this (can I write 


this with a straight face?) story 


, (Ha! Ha! Ha! Ha!) is any men- 
# tion of the reason behind Christ- 
‘§ mas. So to absolve myself of 
@ any guilty 
# Christmas, Jesus, Mary, Joseph, 


4 


feelings towards 


three wise men, myrrh, Bethle- 


hem, and census. 


There! I feel better already! 


But why. 


Christmas Js Cominn! x 


By JILL AUSBURY 
Feature Editor 

Warning: There are Only six 
shopping days left until Christ- 
mas! Most people have already 
pushed through crowds and paid 
untold sums of money while in 
search of “the perfect gift”. But 
others are still sitting at home, 
wracking their brains over what 
to get baby brother, picky Aunt 
Ellie or the best friend who has 
everything. For those still puz- 
zled over just what to buy, here 
are some suggestions that may 
(or may not) be helpful. 

One of the most practical 
gifts anyone could give is a cal- 
endar. But not just any calendar! 
How about the “‘Guinness Calen- 
dar of World Records’”? Or, for 
$7.95, one could please a Carl 


“. Sagan fan’-with “The -Cosmic 


Calendar: 1982”. And buyers 
can always rely on that old stand 
by, Klibans cat calendar, as well 
as Garfield or Ziggy. 

For those into more exotic 
items, consider purchasing an 
electronic game. There are doz- 
ens to consider, and just one of 
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Ie 
those is Milton Bradley’s “Dun- be 
geons and Dragons”. Electronic ple 
games are usually out of a high he 
schoo! student’s price range, but 
if a student still wants to give a va, 
gift with buttons and flashing D 
lights, he or she can turn to the ip 
good old fashioned calculator. my 
Novelty items or gag gifts are 4 

a favorite gift-giving choice for Jal 
many. Colored lights, lights ns 
buttons, plaques, books and bi- ys) 
zarre cards are just part of the i 
selection available in many stores. ut 
Novelty gifts are an ideal choice Je, 
for students on a budget be- ~) 
cause they are relatively inexpen- x 
sive and will please anyone who ‘ 
has a good sense of humor. vie 
These are just a few ideas for ay 
possible gifts. Homemade pres- Na 
ents are a good idea, as well as ab 
non-perishable food. items such oe: 
as home baked cakes or cookies. | 
But the choice ultimutely de- a 
pends on the tastes of the person ar 
who will receive the gift. If b 
Aunt Ellie decides she wants a Ja 
baby h.ppopatamus for Christ- a 
mas, that’s her choice... but it ~ 
might be wise to talk her into a u 
calculator. ur} 
ay 

as 


Hanukkah Tradition : 


Recalls Jewish Past E 


By WARREN BINDERMAN 
Staff Writer 


Point: Hanukkah is a direct 
parallel to Christmas, but only 
for those of the Jewish faith. 
Agreed? Not quite so. 

Perhaps the only similarity is 
the fact that they are celebrated 
in the same season of year and 
gifts are exchanged. 

This holiday of “Hanukkah” 
was pronounced a holiday in the 
year 165 B.C.E. by Judah the 
Maceabee after the Maccabe- 
ans staged a great victory over 
the Syrians in a three-year battle. 

The legend, which explains the 
“Festival of Lights”, is that after 
clearing Syrian idols from the 
temple, oil was needed in order 
to light the holy lamps. Only 
one cruse of oil was found and 
was thought to last one day at 
the most. Contradicting this, a 
miracle happened in that the oil 
lasted’ for eight full days and 
nights. , 
Some symbols of this holiday 
are the “Menorah”, aneight-stem- 
med candelabrum from which 
the eight days are counted, and 
the “dreidl”. The “dreidl” is 
actually a four-sided top, with a 


via, 
as 
letter on each side. These letters Ve 
are the “‘nun”’, “gimmel”, “hay”, ~ 
and ‘‘sheen”’. These letters stand %, 
for “nes godol hay a sham,” ut 
which translates to “A great ay 
miracle happened there.” In as 
Israel, though, the “sheen” is a 2 u 
“poh” (nes godol haya pah). u * 
trans: “A great miracle happened Ie, 
here.” f ~ 
The “dreidl” game is played a 
with either money, matches, pea- A 
nuts or anything of great quanti- es 
ty. Each letter has a value. ay 
“Nun” means that nothing is aN) / 
done; ““Gimmel” means that the ot 
pot \is taken; “Hay” means that ay 
half of the pot is taken; “Sheen” ary 
means that one unit is put into Ay) 
the pot. Others fun traditions of ays 
this holiday are the foods served. ath 
The typical foods of “Hanuk- ut 
kah” are potato pancakes, or ay 
“latkes” as they are called in as 
Hebrew, and doughnuts. The ot 
reason that these two foods are ro: 
partaken of is referred back to un 
the miracle of oil, as both are a 
cooked in oil. fia 
“Hanukkah,” meaning dedica- ri 
tion,takes place on the 25th day a 
of the Jewish month, Kislev The Ve 
25th of Kislev will begin on Dec- RS 


ember 20th at sundown. 
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Your Turn 


Despite all optimistic statements by President Reagan 
and his economic advisers, the economy is not in good 
shape. Maybe it will get better, but that’s a different 

question. To some Bruins, the worsening economy has 
hampered their merry Christmas while others say they 
are unaffected by the rising inflation and even higher 

unemployment. Here’s how some Northrop students re- 
sponded to the question: 


“Has the poor economy affected 
your Christmas shopping?” 


Tom Humphries, senior — 
“No, because I’m working — | wasn't 
last Christmas.” 


John Schommer, senior — 
“Not whatsoever. | have money 
in the bank and all | have to 

do is take it out and spend it. 

1 love shopping!” 


Chris Haifley, junior — 


Kim Williams, sophomore — 
“No. Because | feel that | am 

able to get presents for my friends 
and family.” 


Tia DeWeese, senior — 
“At the moment, yes, but | get 
paid right before Christmas.” 


Dana Thompson, junior — 
“Yes. Prices are going up too 
much and jobs are hard to find.” 


Christy Bricker, sophomore — 
“Yes. Prices are high and it’s 
hard to get gifts at a lower price. 


Steve Samaan, senior — 
“No, it hasn’t bothered me.” 


Alex Gater, senior — 
““No, I’ve got a good job.” 


Lucy Trupo, junior — 
“Yeah, definitely. | can’t get as ay 
many presents for as many people. 


“No, my mother gave me money.” 


Opinion 


‘ 
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Endangered Species - 
Stop Screaming, Start 


Doi 
By MIKE KELLER 
Staff Writer 

Rare animals have been pro- 
teeted by law in many countries 
for quite a while. But enforce- 
ment has varied from place to 
place and the black market has 
brought poaching back in mas- 
sive numbers. For example, 
ivory from elephant tusks sells 
for $30 a pound, which brings 
in approximately 1600 bucks a 
pair. Zebra hides go™for at 
least $600 apiece. Odd and 
interesting animals such as the 
python can take in the dough 
from people with needs for an 
exotic pet. 

To stop such international 
traffic, an endangered-species 
treaty was drafted in 1973 by 
44 countries; it has now grown 
to 48. This agreement pro- 
hibits most imports and exports 
of more than 600 species of 
animals and provides closer re- 
lations between the countries. 
The treaty also gives protection 


the movies 


to endangered sea creatures, 
mainly the whale. The limit of 
killings was brought down to 
nearly 50,000-less than ever be- 
fore. 
other countries combine for a 
large amount, while the United 
States doesn’t even contribute 
ten percent. 

The United States owns the 
world’s largest amount of acre- 


age for national and state parks, 


It is estimated that over a billion 
acres go toward _ providing a 
new home for rare animals. 
It was once suggested that a 
third of Alaska be used as an 
animal sanctuary, but was 
dropped by Congress in 1979. 

‘Controlled breeding’, more 
commonly known as a form of 
hunting, has had a larger em- 
phasis put upon it in the last 
seven years more than ever. 
The adorable harp seal pup has 
become a victim of this ‘con- 
trolled breeding? and has 
brought about a huge amount 
of controversy. It seems every 


The USSR and a few 


year a new group of nature 
freaks try to prevent the annual 
slaughter....and every year they 
fail. Although this seemingly 
sad story is not doing won- 
ders for the baby seals, or grown 
seals for that matter, an amazing 
success story came about in the 
late.40’s. Only 14 whooping 
cranes were left in all of North 


America, so few that they could 

not replenish themselves. Scien- 

tists took over from there; the 
total now stands at 216. Similar 

progress has been made with the 

grey whale and the cougar. 

Sometimes, endangered ani- 
mals recover to much and be- 
come threats to man kind. The 
onve rare alligator has returned 
rivers to and lakes in large num- 
bers. Since 1978 three men 
have been killed. 

Despite the constant struggle 
for maintaining a perfect balance 
of nature, 43 species have become 
extinct in the past 90 years; 
not to impressive; but only three 
species in the last fifteen. 

It has been called “survival of 
the fittest”, and man is probably 
the fittest, but if it keeps up 
man will come out the loser in 
the long run. 


oooDooo00000000000000000 


Attention! The Winter Movies Are Here! 


By CHRIS BURNS 
Staff Writer 


Christmas time is here, and 
the usual holiday glut of movies 
is falling upon us again. Christ- 
mas is a favorite time for film 
companies to release their pro- 
ducts, becuase of the great num- 
ber of people on vacation. This 
grouping of “all the eggs iz one 
basket” has become more pro- 
nounced in the last few years 
adn is really bad for anyone who 
sees movies regularly because in 
the last four weeks no “major 
film studio” has released a new 
film. Most local theaters are 
still playing films from last sum- 
mer’s glut (Raiders of the Lost 
Ark, Arthur, Stripes, etc.). 

However, there are about 12 
new movies that will hit town 
and “battle for the bucks” dur- 
ing Christmas vacation. There 
is a wide range of products this 
season and all look very good. 
Here is a list of what is being 
offered for Christmas: 


Neighbors (Columbia) John 
Belushi and Dan Aykroyd star in 
a hilarious comedy about two 
neighbors. 


(1 to r} Dan Aykroyd, John 
Belushi, Burt Reynolds (l-to r) 
Jane Fonda, Kris Kristofferson, 
Paul Newman, Sally Field 


Modern Problems (20 Century 
Fox) is the name of Chevy | 
Chase’s new comedy, where he 
acquires the power of telekinesis. 

Rollover (Wamer/Orion) 
Sophisticated adventure-drama 
about the fast-paced world of 
banking. Stars Jane Fonda and 


Kris Kristofferson, 
Ghost Story (Universal) star- 


ring Fred Astaire, Melvyn Doug- 
las, Douglas Fairbanks Jr. and 
John Houseman in a thriller 
about revenge. 

Sharkey’s Machine (Wamer 
Brothers/Orion) A cops and 
robbers film starring Burt Rey- 
nolds as Sharkey, who sets up 
his own department in the police 
department. Looks like a real 
movie. 

Reds (Paramount) 
Warren Beatty as John Reed, a_ 
socialist journalist who travels 

‘to Russia in 1917 to help with 
the revolution. It’s a long one— 
314 hours. 


Starring - 


Regiime (Paramount) A roar- 


ing twenties cop story starring 
Jzmes Cagney, who hzs come out 


of a 15 year retirement to do 


the film. 

Pernics from Heaven (MGA/ 
UA) 
first dramatic role with Berma- 
dette Peters jn,a remake of the 
colorful musical. 

Taps (20 Century Fox) 
George C. Scott and Timothy 
Hutton play father and son in a 
gripping film in which cadets in 

_ a military academy take over the 
school and attempt to prevent 
the school from being closed 
down. 

Absence of Malice (Columbia) 
The police set a reporter (Sally 
Field) up with a phony lead, 
and she slanders a man (Paul 
Newman), whose father was in 
trouble with the mob; now the 
mob is after him. 

Heartbleeps (Universal) Andy 
Kaufman and Bernadette Peters 
in a comedy about robots. 


Buddy Buddy (MGM/UA) re- | 


unites Jack Lemmon and Walter 
Matthau in a rather boring 


comedy; nothing like The Odd 
} Couple. / i 


Steve Martin stars in his ~ 


. 
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| Finding Jobs Difficult For Teenagers 


By JANET YOSS 
Staff Writer 


: Some people feel Fort Wayne 
is a dying city. With strikes and 
high taxes, businesses are closing 
up and leaving many people 
unemployed. With the job 
situation looking bleak, where 
does that leave teenagers? 

In the four-county area of. 
Allen, Adams, Dekalb, and Wells, 
the rate of unemployment as of 
August 1981, was 21.7 percent 
for people 16-19 years old. This 
means there are roughly 14,000 
working teens and 4000 who are 
unemployed. Of the 4000 who 
are unemployed, many claim 
there are no jobs available, or at 
least none they are qualified for. 


‘ homework or poms. 


Still others choose not to work 
due to lack of time because of 
homework or extracurricular 
activities they partivipate in. 
Junior Angie Brown is a bruin- 
ette on the pom-pon squad, and 
devotes much of her time to 
poms, especially during march- 
ing band season. Although she 
works as a candy striper at 
Parkview Hospital, she feels she 
doesn’t have time to take on the 
responsibility of a part-time job. 
“Candy striping is volunteer work 
and I only do it one day a week, 
so it doesn’t really interfere with 
I really en- 
joy helping people, especially the 
elderly,” she continued, “I’m 
thinking about getting a job 
after basketball season is over.” 


Despite the unemployment 
rate, teens who really need of 
want jobs seem to be finding 
them. Some are even going to 
work for themselves. One such 
person is senior Karen Ehle, who 
owns her own dance studio in 
Larwill, Indiana, and gives les- 
sons to approximately 65 
students. 

Many teen-age girls as well as 
boys are relying on babysitting 
as a source of income. Junior 
Joyce Wright worked over the 
summer as a babysitter and 
made almost 600 dollars. “I 
like little kids and it really 
doesn’t seem like work. It’s a 
big responsibility though,” said 

Joyce. ; 

Some teens have paper routes 


Northrop Students Learning At 


By ALAN V. KELSO 
Staff Writer 

Are students learning every- 
thing they should? 

This question has been on the 
minds of those who are con- 
cerned about it, whether it be 
teachers, parents, or even some 
students. Do students know 
the basics? 

A former Northrop English 


teacher, Mrs. Wootton, said, “I 


think that ‘they are learning to 
read and write. I would say that 
students are not being taught 
often enough how to relate what 
they learned outside of the im- 


mediate situation that has to be 
learned for the test to be passed?’ 
She continued, ‘“They need to be 
taught why this is important to 
leam, and how to apply it after 
they leave that class. They need 
to lean how to think or-eval- 
uate what they have read and to 
form judgments on what they 
have read. Actually, you should 
be taught to do that in every 
subject, history, literature, writ- 
ing, math. You need to be taught 
how to learn what is expected 
and then how to apply it to 
areas outside the classroom.” 

When asking a teacher if she 


thought that their students “ ab 
sorbed”’ all of the material, she 
replied, “I think that all of the 
kids that I have in my science 
class, definitely yes, because of 
all fo those notes I give. They 
have to pick up something from 
all of those notes. 

Mr. Levy said, “Well no one 
is going to comprehend it 100%, 
but I do believe my students do 
learn a good deal, if not most of 
it. 

Not every student is going to 
have a straight A+ average, but 
there are soeie reasons why stu- 
dents do not do well in their 


‘Mayor Winfield Moses. 


which is, how Joyce made so 
much money babysitting. “I left 
my name with people on my 


paper route, hoping if they ever 
needed a babysitter they might 
call. The response was really 
good.” 

The city of Fort Wayne also 
promotes teen-age job pro- 
grams. One is the summer in- 
ternship, where teens are em- 
ployed during the summer for 
parks and recreation, etc. The 
second is the CETA program, 
or the Comprehensive Employ- 
ment Training Act. “Despite 
Reagan budget cuts wev’e man- 
aged to preserve youth jobs en- 
tirely in Fort Wayne,” says 
“The 


CETA program provided 850 jobs 
this past summer, which is 350 
more than the 500 provided in 
the summer of 1980. We are 
- optimistic about increasing jobs 
to 1U00 in the future.”’ Moses 
said the youth employment 
programs are his “top prior- 
ity.” 
The third type of program 
‘is the youth employment program 
This mainly employs first and 
second year college students. 
As for the outlook if jobs in 
the future, Moses had these com- 
ments, “Stayin school and 
get all the education that you 
can. The job market will be com- 
petivive, and there is no turn 
for the better seen in the next 
few years for the economy.” 


Their Potential 


subjects, ‘““Mr. Levy continued, 
“Tt’s partly the teachers fault as 
well as the students. The teach- 
ers might ahve a bad day and 
won’t be able to clearly present 
the amterial to the student. On 
the other hard, students may be 
daydreaming or sleeping, or not 
taking notes, or they just don’t 
want to try to understand.” 
“Tt’s because students give up on 
themselves, ’’ Mr. Cochard said, 
“The way I have it set up, all 
they have to do is come up to 
me, and Ill help them.” 

“NO!” was the answer of one 
junior who was asked if he is 


learning at his full potential, but 
on the other hand one sopho- 
more said, “I think I am doing 
the best I can. I may goof off at 
times, but that’s only to keep 
my sanity,” she chuckled’ 

A student’s learning com- 
prehension can only be ex- 
pressed in one’s attitued in 
school and what his output is. 
If he expects to learn, he not 
only must be able to learn and 
and know what he is studying, 
but also hwo to apply it when 
test time comes, or when other 
situations arrive. 


Competition Between High Schools Promotes Spirit 


_ By DALLAS EVANS 
ah pi SEE Meter rie 
Would a football game, or 
any other competition, be the 
same without the familar roar of 
the crowd, the enthusiasm of the 
cheerleaders, and the screams of 
agony from those who have lost? 


Preppies 


By JOHN KANE 
Staff Writer 


Question: What sort of 
human being attends George 
Bush rallies, enjoys golfing, 


drives expensive “‘sport’’ cars, 
gets a sincere kick out of school, 
and plasters reptiles on their 
shirts? 

Answer: Preppies! (And you 
thought it was the PLO. 
Forshame!) 

Yes, it is fair to say that 
preppies are in vogue. From 
their “Ron and Nancy” hairdos 
all the way down to their im- 
maculate track shoes, the prep- 
pies have grown to such a num- 
ber that their suntanned bods 
have won themselves a place in 


_ the limelight for the time being. 


They can be seen in popular 
magazines as well as (shudder) 
on the very streets we roam 
every day! Frightening? I think 


. Colonel Kurtz put it best when 


he said, “The horror! The 
horror!” : 
But how can one tell a prep- 


py from a non-preppy? Fortu- 


nately for those who don’t nor- 


mally come into contact with 


the subject, a list, known as 


The Five Warning Signs of a 


_ Preppy has been devised (just a 


ew seconds ago). This list in- 
cludes the haircut (conservative 
as is humorously possible with 


optional feathered sides), shirt 


‘(polo shirts with the infamous 
alligator) (or is it a crocodile?), 


a ants (embarrasingly tight de- 


ner jeans, of course), shoes 


sais yee 


Not every. competitionihasrthis:)2.in, the stands. between, 


much activity, but would any !: 
sport be the same _ without 
school competition being stress- 
ed so much? 

If you can imagine a football 
game withoutany student comp- 
etition, but not out on the field, 


Yale of sneakers.), and speecn 
(perfect enunciation, no slurring, 
no slang, no obscenities, faint 
New Englana accent). 

Preppy location is also an 
important matter of interest. 
Groups of preppies can be found 
at almost all school activities 
(games, dances, band and speech 
brawls), at Arby’s (never Mc- 
Donald’s), at home when 
Laverne and Shirley is on, and 
next to the radio when Rupert 
Homes is being played. They 
travel to these places in—what 
else?—preppy cars. Datsun 
280Zs. New Camaros and Trans- 
Ams. Convertibles (Triumphs 
and the like). Some ride bicy- 
cles. And most rollerskate when- 
ever possible. 

Pretty nauseating, eh? Can 
you imagine one of your friends 
turning out like that? Well, 
with the preppy recruit rate even 
higher than the Army’s, it’s 
likely to happen. Thus, I feel 
obligated to mention a few of 
the signs that are synonymous 
with turning into a preppy: 

-1. A change in political 
stance. The newly-prep will un- 
doubtedly be forming new po- 
litical values. Listen for de- 
nouncements of Jimmy Carter 
and Ted Kennedy. Beware of 
calls for “Higher military spen- 


ding!” from the suspected. 
Watch for ‘Bush in 784” 
buttons. 


2. A change in eating habits. 
As shown in the aforementioned 
McDanald’s-to-Arby’s 


‘the preppy is no longer satistied 


“greasy spoon” food. He 
° i 


-ents of each school. Students 
from other schools have express- 
ed their views on competition. 
“J think football games and 
other activities wouldn’t be the 
same without some sort of stud- 
ent competition,” said New 


Everything You Wanted fo Know About 


(‘Look Muffy, An Article for Us!) 


will order his steaks medium- 
well, will develop a sudden liking 
for vegetables, and will order 
shrimp a lot. 

‘ 3. A change in sports pre- 
ference. Specifically, from burly 
to un-burly. . Football players 
become tennis players. Basket- 
ballers become  volleyballers. 
Poker fans become bridge fans. 
Monopoly players become 
Yahtzee players. 

4. A change in entertainment 
taste. For instance, Moody 
Blues fans turn into Supertramp 
fans. People who watched Mon- 
ty Python’s Flying Circus on the 
tube now watch Real People. 
People who read B.C. will now 


revel in Garfield. Rocky Horror. 
Picture Show freaks will brag of 


seeing Ordinary People nine 
times. Saturday Night Live 
addicts will overdose on Tomor- 
row. (And not for the right 
reasons, either.) And the Deep 
Purple albums that were once 
slapped onto the tumtable will 
mellow into Toto. 

What can be done to help 
this poor lost soul? An imme- 
diate shock into reality often 
does the trick. Ask the preppy 
.f he really supports Reagan’s 
military spending policies while 


UNICEF commercials. Ask him 
why he likes alligators. Question 
his Perrier habit by reminding 
him that Pepsi tastes better. 
Force-feed him a Whopper. 
Splash a beer in his face. Any- 
thing. The preppy needs your 
help. 


the stud,, Haven. High » Selsootsenior: Lori 


Dennis. Another student, senior 
John Parkison from Leo High 


‘School, commented, “‘Compet- 


ition always gives students who 
aren’t in the game something to 
do.” Many students from other 
schools believe that a game just 
wouldn’t be a game if competi- 
tion between schools wasn’t 
noticeable. One North Side stud- 
ent said, “The main reason peo- 
ple go to these activities is to 
feel a sense of school spirit and 
pride, not just to see the game.” 
Another North Side student 


mentioned that, “Student:comp- 
elition is just our way of sup- 


porting our home team, the 
team we think is best.” 
School competition and 


school pride may be a big factor 
in the sucess of a team. The 
morale and ambition of a team 
can greatly increase with the 
with the cheering of the fans. 
For instance, Snider’s football 
team probably never could have 
gotten as far as they have if, 
they did not have the full sup- 
port of their entjre school, and 
even the city of Fort Wayne. 


Personals 


Merry Christmas to All! — Deb 


WANTED yi Commercial Art or Graphic Art student 
to work with graphic design in What’s Bruin? Should 
have one free period (study hall) to work in journalism 


department. Should also 


have an interest in news- 


paper graphic design. Good benefits. Apply in person 
to Jim Billings or Mr. Laslie in Room D109. 


WANTED — Typist to compose newspaper copy for 


What’s Bruin? A 1st or 
preferred. Pay is poor but 


2nd period study hall is 
atmosphere is great. Apply 


in person to Jim Billings or Mr. Laslie in Room D109. 


WANTED — Horse Hay — 
or call 489-1111. 


see Jim Sweeney in D101. 


Jackie — Merry Christmas! Love Ya ~ Mike XXXXO 


Scott — Wish you were gonna be here for Christmas. 


Ill miss ya! Love you — Janet. 


showing clips from CARE and 4 


Have you been rooked by the system? 
Have you been treated unfairly> 3 
Are you being abused by people 
Rene Hee shelr authority? 

you being strangled by red ? 
Then “Project HELP!" isston you: 

if you have a legitimate problem 
with Northrop or FWCS in general, 
then come see us in D109. We'll 
try to solve your problem. After 
all, we're a community-minded paper 
at heart. 
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_ Introducing the Symphonic Orchestra 


Ry JANET AUSBURY 
Staff Writer 
When the Northrop music de- 


partment is mentioned, most stu- 
dents think of the Big Orange 
Pride or Charisma °82. While 
Northrop boasts a number of 


excellent bands and choirs, in- 
cluding the two mentioned a- 


bove, there is another facet to 
the music department that is e- 
qually talented, but doesn’t re- 
ceive as much notice. 

This facet is the Northrop 
symphonic orchestra. 45 mem- 
bers strong, it is comprised most- 
ly of string players. In addition 
to the 16 violins, four violas, five 
cellos, and three string basses, 
there are two flutes, two cla- 
rinets, two trumpets, one French 
horn, three trombones, two tubas 
and four percussionists. “Ob- 
viously, the orchestra is built a- 


round the string section,” said 
orchestra director Mr. John Mar- 
shall, “but the orchestra, like a 
concert band, doesn’t allow any- 
one to ‘sit on the bench.’ In or- 
der to create an excellent music- 
al experience, everyone is invol- 
ved 100 per cent.” 

The symphonic orchestra’s 
first major event this school- 
year was a string symposium 
here at Northrop for the violin, 
viola, cello and string bass play- 
ers. The symposium, held on Oc- 
tober 20, was taught by four 
members of the Fort Wayne Phil- 
harmonic and was the first event 
of its kind ever held in Fort 
Wayne. The Philharmonic mem- 
bers were enthusiastic about the 
orchestra’s playing ability, an a- 
bility which Mr. Marshall feels 
has improved since the start of 


What to do After Graduation 


By LISA DOMER 
Staff Writer 

What to do after graduating 
is a big decision. You might get 
or have a steady job lined up. 
There’s always the military. And 
of course there’s college. 

Then there’s the hassle “of 
figuring out what college to ap- 
ply to. The three most pop- 
ular colleges students at North- 
rop would like to attend are 
Indiana, Ball State and Purdue. 

But you may prefer to stay 
close to home (why in Fort 
Wayne). IUPU here in the Fort 
is one college where Fort Wayne 
students can go to college with- 
put the high cost of staying 
on a campus. It’s basically 
close to home and is much 
cheaper than going away. 

Another college in Fort 
Wayne is Ivy Tech. This tech- 
nical school offers courses in 
automotives, culinary arts, com- 
puter programming, medical ass- 
istant, and a wide variety of 


other courses. 

However, some students ma. 
choose to get away from this 
city, and move to new and 
better places. For instance, 
junior Toby Driver is thinking 
about going to the University 
of Dayton. Another junior, 
Janet Yoss, would like to attend 
Marquette in Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, “because I’m interested 


in pre-law and they have a good 


law program.” 
Unlike I.U.P.U., students liv- 


ing on campus are away from 


home and experiencing what it’s 
like to be out on their own. 
However, at I.U., it could be 


something like home in the fact 


that freshmen aren’t permitted 
to have cars on campus. Senior 
Cindy Lauer would like to at- 
tend Indiana University for the 
physical education program. 
College can offer a great and 


rewarding experience to students 
wanting to further their educa- 
tion in most any field. 


Communications Open 


Student-Teacher Ties 
Strained Sometimes 


By JILL AUSBURY 
Feature Editor 

i Nearly every student, during 
the course of his or her school 
career, has come across a teach- 
er who just plain didn’t seem to 
“ike” him or her. Or, on the o- 
ther hand, a teacher may dread 
a certain class because of the 
group of rowdies that drive him 
up the wall every day. 

This all comes under the ban- 


ner of “‘teacher-student relations.’ 


No school is without occasional 
flare-ups between teacher and 

student; likewise, the old image 
of a rebellious student body riot- 
ing against the administration 

has become a tired cliche. But in 
the wide span of teacher-student : 


relationships among schools, where 


exactly does Northrop fit in? Is 
there a great deal of strain bet- 
ween teachers and the student 
body? 

“I don’t think so,” said Eng- 
lish department head Mrs. Thom- 
pson. “Northrop students are 
proud of their school. With near- 
ly 3000 students there are bound 


? 


to be some problems, but from 
my observations and what other 
teachers have told me, Northrop 
students have a real feeling of co- 
operation.” 

From the teachers’ point of 
view, things seem to be okay 
here. Students, however, are no- 
torious for making such comp- 
laints as “Mr. So-and-so flunked 
me because he hates my guts,” 
and “Do you believe this? De- 
tention just for throwing one 
spitball!”” Those time-honored 
comments apparently don’t rep- 
resent Northrop’s student body-- 
or most of it, anyway. One girl, 
a junior, said, “If the students 
are trying, and not acting up, the 
teachers are really lenient with 


mented, “I get along all right 
with them.” 
Despite some uncooperation 


form students and “overloads”. 


of homework from teachers, the 
lines of communication between 
both appear to be open. There 
won’t be riots at Northrop any- 
time soon. — 


them.” Senior Roger Brown com- 


the school year.“The biggest im- 
provement I’ve seen jis in depth- 
how well our last chair players 
handle their parts. I think first 
it’s our depth; second, our big- 
ger wind section; and third, great 
strides in musicality—working to 
turn mechanical notes and rhy- 
thms into experiences that create 
emotion.” 

If the symphonic orchestra 
has taken several steps forward, 
will it slide backward next year 
after the seniors have graduated? 


“We'll be losing many fine play- 
ers through graduation, but I 


don’t foresee a problem, because 
of many fine underclassmen,” 
stated Mr. Marshall. ‘We have a 
fine future.” 

The symphonic orchestra’s 
first performances this school 
year were at the Kick-off Con- 
cert on November 19 and a con- 
cert at Glenbrook Square on —_ 
cember 6, Other upcoming or- 
chestra events are the Northrop 
winter concert on January 25, 
the I.S.S.M.A. Organizational Co- 
ntest on April 24, and the music- 
al Carousel on April 29, 30 and 
May 1. The I.S.S.M.A. contest 
will be another first for the or- 


Reagan Budget Cuts Affect 


By DALLAS EVANS 
Staff Writer 

In order to balance the 
budget the Reagan administra- 
tion has ordered several budget 
cuts, some of which will affect 
Northrop and other Fort Wayne 
area schools. “We don’t know 
what areas are going to be cut 
back. We won’t know until the 
state legislature decides. But we 


do already know that the 
summer school program will 
definately be affected, like 


the physical education and the 
summer band programs,” said 
principal H. Douglas Williams. 

When the budget cuts take 
effect, programs such as sum- 
mer band and _ physical edu- 
cation will be self - supporting. 
For instance, up until now 
summer school band students 
have paid $4 to participate in 
in the summer band program. 
Now they will be paying 


Cheating ‘Teaches’ Nothing 


By ALAN V: KELSO 
Staff Writer 

“What’s the answer to this 
problem?” says the student as he 
leans over to his neighbor hoping 
he or she will know the answer. 
This is a problem that is wide- 
spread throughout school across 
the U.S.A: cheating. 

Cheating occurs all over, whe- 
ther it is on your taxes, insur- 
ance payments, or a simple little 
thing like homework or a test, 
when the teacher is out of the 
room or looking the other way. 

“What’s wrong with cheating 
any way?” students ask. One jun- 
ior said,“I don’t think it’s fair. 


approximately $20 to $35 for 
the exact same program. Now 
the physical education students 
have been paying only $1 for 
their summer school class, or at 
least they were, until now. They 
will also be paying up to $20 or 


$35. ; 

The budget cuts will not only 
affect local high school students 
hut it will also affect the mem- 
bers of the staff in their schools. 
“There will also be administra- 
tion cutbacks, and some teach- 
ing personnel will be laid off,” 
said Principal Williams. 

For those students who 
are wondering whether or not 
school activities such as basket- 
ball, football, baseball, and other 
such sports will be eliminated 
from: the school schedule, Prin- 
cipal Williams stated, “It is very 
doubtful that any of the 
extraeurricular activities will be 
ent out.” © He also mentioned, 
“I strongly feel that these activ- 


It’s not right for others to get 
answers they didn’t work for.” 
She also added that it wasn’t 
fair to her that she should have 
to work for the test and study 
for it while they didn’t. 

One teacher said, “ I think 
that cheating is a waste of time. 
If they don’t understand it, then 
all they have to do is come 
up to me.” 

Other students felt that cheat- 
ing was wrong, and most of 
them wished it would stop. “It’s 
as bad as stealing. In fact, 
I think it is the same thing 
I mean, why should I study 


for an hour or two when they 
(cheaters) don’t do anything but 


chestra, and Mr. Marshall is con- 
fident that the orchescra will place 
near the top, if not win. “‘I feel 
we have one of the finest orche- 
stras in the state of Indiana,’ he 
declared. ‘I’m very optimistic.” 

The Northrop symphonic or- 
chestra is as busy a group as any 
other in the music department, 
and they’re obviously going t& 
be busier this year than in the 
past. But with a fuller schedule 
and more important events comes 
a chance for greater recognition. 
As Mr. Marshall recently told the 
orchestra, ‘“‘We have quite a year 
ahead of us.” 


High Schools 


ities should not be cut back. 

In order to be able to keep 
his campaign promises, President 
Reagan has asked the state to 
no longer reimburse any schools 
for these programs. 

If you are wondering about 
the price of lunches, you will be 
relieved-to know that the budget 
cuts will not affect this program 
at all. Assistant to the principal 
Mr. Dennis McClurg remarks, 
“The only change in lunch 
prices will be due to inflation 
like what happened this year.” 

Unfortunately for all of the 
members of the staff, the 
largest cutbacks will affect them, 
or at least it will affect their 
jobs. “They (the state legislat- 
ure) have mostly talked about 
staff layoffs. It will not just 
be teachers who will be laid off, 
but administrators, counselors, 
custodians, and others,” said Mr. 
McClurg. ~ 


b 


look on my paper or someone 
else’s?” said one freshman. ; 

On the flip side of the coin, 
one senior commented, “‘ really 
don’t condone it but if I do 
cheat, I make damn sure that 
I don’t get caught doing it. 
The thing is,” he continued, 
“T know a lot of smart people 
who cheat also, I mean they 
don’t really have to, so if they 
do, I don’t see why I can’t.” 

To cheat or not to cheat. 
That is the question and if one 
gets caught, the answer will be 
an embarassment and a zero, 
or some more drastic measures 
some teachers take. 


The Last Minute Helps Students To Survive 


By JILL AUSBURY 
Feature Editor 


Anyone who has even com- 
pleted a timed test 15 seconds 
before time was up, or has 
written a 300-word English 
essay on the morning it was 
due, will be familiar with “the 
last minute.” This handy unit 
of time has become a friend 
of students every where. 

Nearly everyone has to utilize 
the last minute at one time 
or another. However, the 
students who benefit most from 


it are those taking advanced 
or honors courses. A student 


whose schedule consists mainly 
of classes such as Finger Painting 
1&2 OF Yntroduction ‘© In- 
Class Sleeping is not as likely 
to need extra time to finish 
his. or her studies. It is the 
aspiring valedictorian who seeks 


; 


straight A’s in Theory 


the 
long, boring studies. 
The last minute is an op- 


portunity that presents itself in 
One of the 
most obvious last-minute periods 


in different ways. 


is the amount of time between 
a student’s arrival in the class- 
room and the beginning of the 
actual class activity. This period 
of approximately five minutes 
allows one to write a con- 
clusion to a chemistry lab re- 
port or finish that one last 

problem in Algebra. Granted, 
it’s certainly not enough time 
to get those things done well, 
but at least they get done. 

When a panicked student 
needs to get homework for an 
afternoon class done in a hurry 
he or she can also turn to the 
lunch mod, When someone has 


and 
Structure of Jet Propulsion and 
English for Eggheads, who needs 
last minute to complete 


100 problems due during the 

- second half of his split Honors 
Algebra class, and only five are 

on paper, it’s amazing how ea- 

sily he can indulge in masoch- 

ism and ignor hunger pains 

infavor of avoiding the’ big F. 

There are other times that 

a “last minute” becomes avail- 
able to the stauggling student. 
How about that class usually 
reserved for sleeping? Try 
working for a change! Or hit 


the library when it opens at’ 


7:45 a.m. Study hall serves as 
a “last hour.’’ Anyone can 
find a last minute if she looks 
hard enough. ! 
All of this may seem ridi- 
culous to those who finish 
six classes of homework in two 
hours flat. But students who 


have universely loaded them- he, 


selves know that homework 
if not for the last minute, 


nothing would ever be done, — 
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a Chapman’s 14 Leads Bruins Over Ha 


i. 


By BETH RICHARDSON 
Staff Writer 


Northrop’s girls _—varsity 
basketball team added another 
win to their SAC record of 4-0 
by defeating the Harding Hawks 
on Thursday, December 10, with 
a score of 41 to 33. 

Junior Sophie Chapman once 
again led the scoring for the 
Bruins by completing 6 goals 
from the field, and scoring 2 
points from the free throw line 
for a total of 14 points. Sop- 
homore Lisa Zehr also had 6 
goals from the field, for a total 
of 12 points. Senior Melissa 

' Sealzo completed three baskets, 
and had 2 goals from the free 
throw line, for a total of eight 
Juniors Teresa Tatum and Dina 
Zahm also added to the Bruin 
point total by scoring two points 
each. 

“Harding made us work really 
hard, they were one of the top 
rated teams in the state before 
this loss.”’ said head coach Dave 
Riley. He also added, “i feel we 
played one of our best defensive 


games so far this season, but we 
still need to work on our offense 


and shooting skills. I feel we are 
making excellent progress.” 


SES ot Neen’ 


Northrop’s reserve team was 
defeated 19-18 by the Hawks in 


overtime. Freshmen Nancy Stan- 
ly and Lisa Plum were the top 
reserve scorers with six points a- 


~peice. The reserve team’s record 


now stands at 3-1. 
“As a team, we have been 


‘playing really well lately. Our 


defensive game has really im- 
proved, that should win us our 
games.” These are the feelings of 
Coach Riley as he and his team 
prepare for the upcoming Sum- 


_ mit Athletic Conference tourna- 


ment, being held on December 
19th through the 2ist. The 
lady Bruins will be playing South 


Side in the second round, after 


drawing a bye in the first. 

Coach Riley feels, “We have 
already played and defeated them 
once_this season, but it should 
be a good game.” He also added, 
“They have some really good 
pall handlers that we will have 
to be careful of, Cathy Tyree and 
Sherri Mefferson should keep 
our defence going.” Tyree, a 
6 foot, Junior at South Side was 
All-SAC last season. Mefferson, 
a 5°11” Junior, is known for 
her outside shooting and speed. 
If the Bruins. defeat SouthSide 


on Saturday, December 19, they 
will go on to play top rated 
Bishop Luers on Monday, Dec- 
ember 21. 


On Tuesday, December 8, the 
Bruins defeated the Belmont 
Squaws with a score of 54-37. 
Sophie Chapman led the netters 
by scoring 22 points. Lisa Zehr 
also was a top scorer with 6 
points from the field and 5 from 
the free throw line. Nancy 
Stanly and Teresa Tatum both 
completed 3 baskets for 6 points 
apeice. Kelly  Rasor and 
LaVonda Edmonds both had two 
points each from the free throw 
line. 

The netters held Belmont’s 
scoring at 17 points until the 
third quarter. ‘The girls’ defen- 
sive plays were done exception- 
ally well, we had 18 assists. I 
feel they are getting more of the 
team concept,” Coach Riley 
commented. This victory boost- 
ed Northrop’s record to 8-0 in 
SAC and 5-1 overall. 

Northrop’s reserve team also 
defeated the Squaws with a score 
of 35-29. Holly Clevenger led 
the scoring with 11 points to- 
wards the Bruin point total. So- 
phie Chapman scored a game 


Senior, Phil Shriner makes a desperate stab at his Dwenger opponent. (Photo by Kim Carson) 


~ leers Lose to Dwenger; 7-3 


Last Wednesday night, Dece- 
mber 9, the Bruin skaters took to 
the ice against Bishop Dwenger 
and fell short by the score of 7-3, 
this brought the Bruin Icers rec- 
ord to 0-5 for the season. 

“The Bruins skated well ag-- 
ainst a strong Dwenger squad,” 
stated head coach Colin Lister 
The three Bruin goals werescor- 
ed by senior, Rick Ford,Junior. — 
Robbie First and junior, Jerry 
Ladd. Junior, Mark Schaeffer 
sophomore Steve Salked, and 
juniors, Mike Harris and Tom 
Myers all had assists on the night. 
_ Newly positioned freshman, Bob 

Peppler, who changed from wing 
to defense, also made a goodshow- 
ing. After the first period Dwen- 
nger led the scoring 3-0, then in. 
second period the Bruins put one 
up on the board while Dwenger 
added four, and in the final per- 


iod the Bruins managed two more § 
while Dwenger filled the nets two § 


more times also. The Bruins had 
a total of 30 shots on goal for 
- the night while Dwenger rocked 
the nets 32 times. Lister added 
but Beles of the finest 


he Icer’s have ever played 


ately the first per- 


iod went to the Saints, the sec- 
ond and third, however, belonged 
to the Bruins. Goalie Brian 
Hanson was very effective in the 
net,, saving 23 of the 30 shots 
fired at him. 

Lister commented, “‘ Before 
the season opened if you would 
have told me that we would be . 
0-5, I wouldn’t have believed them 


pas 
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adding also, I have seen impro- 
vement from every player, some 
more than others but we have 

improved a lot . 

The next game for the Icers 
will be on Thursday, December 
17, against the South Side Arch- 
ers with the Bruin skaterslook- 
ing for their first victory of the 
season. 
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high 30 points in defeating the 
North, Side Redskins at North 
Side on Wednesday Cecember 4. 

The Bruin team bathed a 
tough. Redskin defense to over 
come them with a score of 56-40. 

The team, having lost eight of 
the last nine games against the 
Redskins, were surprised at the 
victory. Coach Riley said,“This 
was only the second time in his- 
tory that the team defeated the 
North Side, it was a really grati- 
fying win because North Side is 
my: alma mater.” 

Behind Ciapman’s 30 point 
game was Lisa Zehr scoring eight 
points, LaVonya Edminds scor- 
ing seven and Melissa Scalzo with 
six. Cheryl Wilson and Kelly Ra- 
sor added to the Bruin’s point 
total by scoring four points and 
one point respectively. 

Northrop’s reserve team was 
defeated by the Redskins on Dec- 
ember 3 by ascore of 41-19. 

Chery! Wilson led the scoring 
with 13 points and Lisa Zehr and 
Sophie Chapman added 12 points 
apiece to defeat the Snider Pan- 
thers on December 1 by a score 
of 56-40. 

The Bruins fought back from 
ancearly seven point defict to 
gain a 26-24 halftime lead. So- 
phia Chapman, after a slow start, 
keyed the second half attack by 
scoring 12 points, eight in the 
third quarter. Teresa Tatum also 
added to the Bruin total with 
nine points. 

Northrop’s reserve team also 
won their game on December 
1, with a score of 27-24. 


WRESTLING 


The reserve Grapplers’ record now 
stands at 1-3. The Grapplers’ lone 
victory came against North Side in an 
impressive 27-0 defeat. 


FRESHMEN BASKETBALL 


The fresman basketball team is 
undefeatded thus far in seven contests. 
Their last victory came against East 
Noble when the Bruins came away 30 
point victors. 


GIRLS BASKETBALL 


The reserve girls basketball record 
is now 4-2. Their second loss came at 
the hands of Harding in a 20-19 over- 
time loss. 


Scoreboard 
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Photo by Kim Carson 


RESERVE BASKETBALL 


The reserve basketball team’s re- 
cord now stands at four wins and 
two losses. The Bruins suffered 
their second loss of the season a- 
gainst Harding, 46-45. The team was 
lead by freshmen Paul Springer, who 
pumped in 21 points and junior 
James Wilder, who scored 12 points 
respectively. 

In the Muncie South game the 
Bruins defeated South 58-36 with 
Eric Jackson slishing out 12 assists, 
James Wilder pulling down 11 re-~ 
bounds, and Paul Springer leading the 


scoring with 16 points. 
Presrirititiitiiriritiitii ttt itt 


Boy’s Basketball : 


Northrop at Elmhurst 
Tonight at 8:00. 
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Ronald's 


ENJOY A 
TOMBSTONE 
PIZZA 


Hot Dog 
Sloppy Joe 
BQ Beef 
Chips 


Soft Drinks 
SM REG LG 


30 .40 .50 
Pepsi, DR Pepper, Mt Dew, 
Sunkist 


* CHIPS 
* 120z POP 


; { 
Coupon Expires Jan. 31 


Sausage 
Pepperoni 
Special Deluxe 


Inside The Newly 
Remodeled 


Maris 


Located in the 
Marketplace of Canterbury 


* SLOPPY JOE SANDWICH Ronald's 


All for 


Only 


$1.00 
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Peale Jeff Hill ere for two. (Photo by Charlotte ‘Athierton) 


By MATT LUCAS 
Staff Writer 

Head coach Harlan Frick pro- 
bably expected his state-ranked 
Harding Hawks to have an easy 
time of it as they challenged 
theirBruinhost’s on Friday Dec- 
ember 11. However a stingy 
Bruin defense helped knock off 
the favored Harding Hawks for 
Northrop’s first Summit Athletic 
Confrence victory. 

“Tt was probably the best 
game of the year,” remarked 
head coach A.C. Eldridge, “‘it 
showed that we could play eff- 
ective basketball, offensively and 
defensively.” 

The Bruins held a 14-10 lead 
at the end of the first period 
after hitting on.six of 13 from 
the field. Harding rallied to tie 
Northrop at 18-18. The game 
remained tied until senior, Jeff 
Hill hit a jumper to give the 
Bruins the lead, a lead the Bruins 


.never relingished. Hill led all 


scorers with 25, tossing in 10 
points to give the Bruins a two 
point, 26-24 halftime lead. Hill 
also help to pad the lead with 
nine crucial points late in the 
fourth quarter, increasing the 
Bruin-advantage to seven, 47-40. 
The Bruins added a layup with 
just over four minutes left in the 
game to give them their biggest 
lead in the game. 55-40, and the 
game was all hut over. ‘Credit 
the defense,” stated Eldridge 
“We also controlled the boards 
against them and slowed down 
their offense. We had to keep 
them from running against us 
they’ve done that in the past 
against us. But the defense was 
*he key.” 


Junior, Schann Leathers and 
senior, Mark Moore were also 
instrumental in the Bruin victory, 
leathers tossing in 14 and Moore 
10. The Bruin scoring rounded 
out with senior, Jerome Lapsley 
and junior, James Curry adding 
four apiece and senior, Keith 
Mitchell adding two. 

For the Hawks, gaurds Jerome 
Lewis and Terry Zeitlow added 
10 apiece, while forward Jeff 
McComb added nine for the Har- 
ding cause. 

With this victory the Bruins 
satnd near the top of the SAC 
race with a one win and no loss 
record, and coach Eldridge look- 
ing optimistic. ‘‘Our offense has- 
n’t been the problem. Offensi- 
vély we’ve played well, but the 
defense has been giving up alot 
of points. ‘The last few games 
we’ve played considerably bet- 


” 


The past two years have been 
rough for the Elmhurst Trojan 
basketball team, with head coa- 
ch Kenny Eytchenson only able 
to manage 14 wins in the past28 
games. The story will be differ- 
ent when the Bruin cagers knock 
on Elmhurst’s door this Friday, 
December 18. The Bruins face 
what can be termed, “‘the red- 
woods of the SAC.” 

The Bruins 
have been playing fairly good 
ball, but poor execution in key 
situations have hurt greatly. Sen- 
ior Mark Moore has emerged 
into the Bruin leader role. Aver- 
aging 17.5 points a game and 
controlling a good deal of the 
Bruin offense, Moore has been 
the leading scorer for the Bruins 
in all of the first four contests, 
pumping in 22 against Dekalb 


and 20 against Northside. Senior 
Jerome Lapsley, averaging five 
points a’ game, handles the other 
guard position and will have to 
boast good speed and ball cont- 
rol to knock off the towering 
Trojans. Around the perimeter 
and inside the Bruins can find 
junior swingman Schann Leathers 
who, averaging 7.5 points. a game, 
can take it inside or “pop it” 
from outside. Senior Jeff Hill 
can be slid from either the for- 
ward or center position and is 
presently averaging 12.5 points 
a game, tossing in 18 for the 
Bruins against Northside. The 
Trojans will be throwing all of 
6-9 senior Robert Littlejohn at 
the Bruins,come tipoff. Aver- 
aging 19 points a game, Little- 
John is the nucleus of the Tro- 
jan squad. Your next obstacle 
is 6-7 senior, Victor Beachem. 
Beachem averages just under 13 
points a game, and both he 
and Littlejohn use their size 
setting picks for one another 
to get the easy two. At the 
guard position,senior Tim Mar- 
tin: seems almost as infalliable 
possessing good speed an aver- 
aging 15 points a game. 
Analysis: The Bruins are star- 
ting to play good ball and are 
beginning to find their game, 
but the state-ranked Trojans 
should have the advantage. If 
Moore and Hill can counter the , 
Elmhurst scoring punch it 
should stay close, but the Tro- 
jan bench is impressive with 
three 6-6 underclassmen and 
good speed. 

Past Record: The Bruins lead 
the series with eight wins, and 
knocked off the Trojans last 
year 49-36. 


Grapplers to Defend Wawasee Title 


By PAUL DOVE 
Staff Writer / 

On December19, the grapp- 
lers of Northrop will travel to 
Wawasee to participate in the 
Wawasee Invitational wrestling 
meet. Last. year the grapplers 
won the meet with a record 
score of 200% points and were 
followed by Warsaw, Wawasee, 
and Elkhart Central with 167, 


155, and 134 points respectively. 


The Bruins head to Wawasee as 
defending champions the last 
two years and hope to make it 
three straight this year. 

On December 1, the grapplers 
travied to Doncordia for an im- 
portant conference match against 
the Cadets. The team came away 
with a 35-15 setback at the hands 
of the SAC runner-up. Con- 
cordia fell behind early trailing 
6-2 going into the third match of 
the evening. Bruins Walter 
Young and Paul Lacy powered 
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9439 Lima Road 
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the grapplers to this early lead, 
but the Cadets reeled off nine 
consecutive victories from 112 
pounds to 177 pounds. Bruins 
Willie Miller and Jim Gordy and- 
ed the night with victories. 

The reserve match also ended 
with Concordia the victors by a 
sxore of 15-13. The Cadets 
sprang out to an early 15-3 lead, 
but the Bruin grapplers staged a 
furious comeback only fo see it 
fall short 
fall three points short. The los- 
ses left both varsity and reserve 
teams at 0-1 in the conference. 


On December 3, the grapplers 
hosted their first home match 
of the season against the North- 
side Redskins. Northrop soundly 
defeated the Redskins by a score 
of 61-6. 

Walter Young got things start- 
ed, when he pinned his opponent 
at the 32 second mark of the 
first period, opening a 6-0 North- 
rop advantage. Northrop won 
the next match 18-0 to ascend 
their lead to 11-0. Jim Amidon 
was defeated to descend the lead 
to 11-3. The grapplers, however, 
were victorious over their next 


. seven matches to create a 49-3 


lead. Tony Mohr lost a close 
decision to his opponent and the 
score was 49-6. Willie Miller and 
Jim Gordy drove the final nails 
into the coffin to make the tally 
61-6. 

“ The reserves won one match 
and lost another against North. 
They won soundly 33-0 and lost 
a heart-breaker 18-12. 
serve grapplers pounced on the 
skins early and never let up 
throughtout the entire match. In 
the other reserve match, the 
meet wasn’t decided until Sher- 
man Gayheart was pinned at 1:23 
The varsity’s win raised their 
record to 1-1 in conference mat- 
ches and 1-1 overall. The reserve 
record now stands at 1-2 over-all. 
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The re- 


‘The team showed a lot of promise and potential, 
but it made us realize that we need to work more with 
basics and fundamentals’ 


- Coach Bojrab 


Senior, Mike Plank attempts. ie pin North Side Shpunen’ 


On Saturday, December 5 the 
reserve wrestlers participated in 
the Snider reserve tournament. 
They finished third behind Bish- 
op Dwenger and Concordia. 
Coach Bojrab’s grapplers have 
placed third in this tournament 
the past two years,but have given 


sound performances both times. 


Coach Boirab stated, “The team 


showed a lot of promise and po- 
tential, but it made us realize that 
we need to work more on the 
basics and fundamentals to im- 
prove out technique.” Todd 
Eckert, a transfer from Hunting- 
ton, won the championship at 
426 pounds and Rie Cox, a two- 
year reserve performer, won his 
championship at 119 pounds. 
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Upcoming 


Dec. 19 
Girls SAC Basketball Tournament 


Wawasee Wrestling Invitational 


Dec. 28 
Boy’s AAS. Basketball Tournament 
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~ By JANET YOSS 
Staff Writer 


The ninth annual Orches- 
tra and Band concert will be 
held in the auditorium at 
Northrop on Monday, Jan- 
uary 25. The concert will 
feature the orchesiras,. in- 
cluding both the ninth grade 
strings and the symphonic 
orchestra. Also participating 


VIL edad 


ninth grade band,itenth grade 
varsity and the concert band. 
There is no competition and 
Northrop will be the only 
school involved. Band  dir- 
ector Barry Ashton and 
- Orchestra director John Mar- 
shall will be in charge of the 
concert. — ‘ 

The concert will be of a 
formal type and will feature 
a wide variety of music in- 
cluding anything from heavy 
pictssice to a Oita pase 
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in the concert will be the - 
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Ashton gets band ready for competition 


being performed by the tenth 


grade varsity band. The 
concert band will play a 
Russian Christmas piece, 


which has nothing to do with 
Christmas songs. The sym- 
phonic orchestra will play 
a boisterous piece by Vaciav 
Nehlybel simply titled “Music 
for Orchestra.” 

Band director Barry Ash- 
ton began this type of\ con- 
cert a year after he came to 
Northrop, which was the first 
year after it opened in 1971. 
Ashton stated that the~per- 
formance at this concert will 
“rate as good as the per- 
formance by the marching 
band this past year and will 
carry the same standard of 


_ excellence.” 


With more than 300 
Northrop music students par- 
‘ticipating in the concert, 
Ashton stressed that he 
_hoped Ene concert will be well 
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(Photo by Jackie Wall) 
attended. ‘Our mid-winter 
concert is usualky poorly at- 
tended. People don’t want 
to come out in bad weather, 
commented Ashton. He 
cited one incident where 
there were more people on 
stage than in the audience. 
“The kids performed crappy 
because no one seemed to 
care. It’s sad when you yell 
at the kids for three months 
to give their best and they 
work their tails off and no 
one shows up.” 

The concert is scheduled 
to begin at 7:30 p.m. and 
will be approximately an 
sour and a half long, with - 

a short intermission. Tickets” 
are available at the door at 
a cost of 1.50 dollars for 
adults and .75 cents for 
students. Senior citizens and 
pre-schoolers will be admit- 
ted free. : 
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Rotary Club Holds Contest 


By WARREN BINDERMAN 
Staff Writer 

On January 27, 1982, 
the District 654 Rotary Club 
is sponsoring a Rotary Youth 
Speech contest. This is 
open for students in grades 
nine through twelve. 

This contest is an original 
oratory, with each contestent 
responsible for researching, 
organizing, and presenting 
a six-to-eight minute speech. 
Boys and girls will compete 
in separate classes with a 
winner selected in each 


Barnwell Leaves Northrop 


Upcoming 
Jan, 22° 
a Caps and Gowns Distribution | 


r Jan. 27 


division. 
It will be held at the 
Fort Wayne Community 


School Education Center at 


1200 South Barr Street. 
Mr. Lincoln. Record, 


Northrop’s speech team 
coach, states, “We’d like 
very much to win it. South 
Side has dominated this con- 
test in the past, but we are 
hoping that everyone will 
work ambitiously to have 


competitive speeches.” 
Record also urges students 
to participate in this event 


By BRENT LANTZ 
News Editor 
Mr. Robert Barnwell, the 


Graphics. Art teacher, offically 
resigned Wednesday, January 6, 
1982 from his post at Northrop 
High School. He and his wife 
have moved to Salom, Virginia 

Mr. Barnwell started teaching 
24 years ago in South Carolina. 
He then moved to San Antonio, 
Texas and taught there before 
coming to Fort Wayne. The 
Barnwell’s have lived in Fort 
Wayne for four years. Robert 
Barnwell spent two years as a 
substitute teacher for the Fort 
Wayne Community | Schools 
before being hired at Northrop. 
After teaching Drafting a year 
and Graphic Arts for two years, 
Mr. Barnwell said, ‘“‘This (North- 
rop) is the best high school 
in which I have worked,” and 


that, “T have enjoyed | my time 


because it is an excellent 
opportunity to get experience 
in and recognition for public 
speaking. 
The topic of this event 
is “The United States should 


(Aisa higher tariffs on 
imports that threaten our 
cigs economy... Yes or 

Pie the local Rotary 


pant is held, the winners 

will go to a District com- 
Setiion at the Lincoln Life 
building at 1300 South 
Clinton Street, here in Fort 
Wayne. 


here.” He went on to say that, 
‘we regret having to leave 
Northrop and_Fort Wayne.” 

‘two years ago when Mr. 
Barnwell first came to Northrop 


as a full time teacher he was | 


not new to the school, because 
he had substitute here before. 
By having been to Northrop, 
he found~the faculty to be 
“very open and warm” to new 
teachers. 

The Barnwells are leaving 
Fort Wayne because Mrs. Barn- 
well. is ‘Chief Nurse at the 


Veterans Administration Hospital 
tor the Federal Government 


The move to Salem, Virginia 
is a promotian to a larger 
hospital. Once in Salem Mr. 
Barnwell said, “I hope to start 
teaching again next year.” He 
closed the interview by saying, 
“We as faculty and students 


have a lot to be proud in at. 


Northrop.” 
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Speakers Go to Manchester 


By PENNY MYNATT 
Staff Writer 

On Saturday January 23, 
the Northrop Speech Team 
travels to North Manchester/ 
Whiteo Varsity Speech Meet. 
The speakers will compete 
against schools from all over 
Northeren Indiana. With the 
consistency the speakers have 
displayed this year Coach 
Record expects the team to 
finish in the top five schools. 

The retum of veteran 
speakers, the hard work of 
this years officers and Coach 
Record have kept the speech 
team on their winning ways. 


When asked how individuals 
on the team were expected 


to perform Record said, il 
expect quite a few individuals 
which, combined, will make 
for a solid team effort.” A 
general consensus of the 
speech team show the team 
expects to do well. Team 
member Jim Billings expects 
to do ‘‘very well.” A team 
member who asked not to 
be identified said, “I expect 


NHS Gives Money 


By KRIS BRUMFIELD 
Staff Writer 

The WOWO Penny Pitch 
Drive received 5120 dollars 
from Northrop. Mr. Bill 
Brown, coordinator of North- 
rop’s effort stated. “I’m very 
pleased and a little surprized 
at the size of the donation. 
Three hundred dollars was 
given to the Christmas Bureau 
in Northrop’s name. 
Wednesday and Thursday 19 
homerooms partook of a 
breakfast of sweet rolls and 
milk. Jeff Redding, a 
student in Mr. Schwab’s home- 
room, commented, “I feel 
that the amount learned by 
each student was definitely 
less during that period, we 
didn’t study as much; but 
the rewards gained were well 
worth it. Everyone realized 
they were helping others, 
that we could join together 
as a group and get involved is 
great.”” Mr. Schwab’s home. 
room won the contest by 
raising $620.54. 

Mr. Brown commented 

about the Me Donald’s cou- 


to do the best job I possibly 
can to make coach Record 
and the rest of my team 
mates proud of me.”  As- 
sistant recording secretary 
Lisa Zion said, ‘I am looking 
forward to the Manchester 
meet. It will be a com- 
petitive meet that will chal- 
lenge our skills and give us an 
excellant idea of our abilities.”’ 
The Manchester team has 
not been a problem for the 
last couple of years, however, 
most teams do well at their 
home meets, according to 
Record, Mr. Record said 
that the team is in the home 
stretch moving toward the 
tournaments. The way the 
members perform in the 
second half of the season will 
have a strong influence on 
the way they perform Record 
said, “I expect that we will 
do pretty well. We’ve been 
steady in the top teams at 
every meet. I expect the 
team will improve over the 
last meet, expecially since we 
Continue on page 2 


To WOWO 


pons, ‘““We were lucky to get 
the opportunity from Mc 
Donald’s. I aproached them 
about fund raising and that 
was the best deal. I hope 
to participate in the project 
again next year, if not al the 
same time of the year, some 
other season and just keep 
the money for Student 
Council.” F 

WOWO raised a total of 
$62,848.17. WOWO will re- 
ceive letters requesting -the 
funds which will be for- 
warded to a caseworker who 
will decide where and how 
they'll be distributed. The 
money will be given out 
all year long to people in 
the WOWO listening area. 

WOWO sponsors a contest 
for school of over 1500 
students, another for those 
under 1500, and colleges. 
Northrop won in the 1500 or 
over category and will be 
presented with a trophy for 
the third consecutive year. 
the contest is determined 
purely by amount of money 
donated. 


Linn, Laslie to Marry 


Miss Nancy Linn and “What’s Bruin?” Adviser Mr. Douglas 
Laslie have announced their engagement. Miss Linn, currently 


teaching at Wayne High School, 


is a graduate of North 


Side High School and Indiana University with an A.B. 
degree in political science and an M.S. degree in education. 


Mr. 
Indianapolis. 


Laslie is a graduate of Warren Central High School, 
He has a B.S. degree from Ball State Uni- 


versity and an M.S. degree from Indiana University, both 
in education. Their wedding date is February 13. 


College Applications in BIOI 


\ 
Applications 
Ball 


Applicants are urged to get in the necessary forms. 


to state universities - 
State are available in the Guidance Suite, 


Indiana, Purdue, 
B101. 


Aid Workshop To Be Held 


AFinancial Aid Workshop will be held on February 2 here 


at Norhtrop at 7:00 p.m. 


Doctor Naumchef, admissions 


director at Ball State, will be present along with Northrop 
guidance staff members to help fill out and answer questions 
about the FAF form. Questions are referred to the Guidance 


Suite, Spas 
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Scheduling Begins in February 


By JEFF REDDING 
Staff Writer 

The process of scheduling 
classes is set to start again on 
February eighth. Mr. Mc- 
Clurg, assistant to the prin- 
cipal, says he expects few 
problems. “The biggest pro- 
blem,” he says “‘is students 
not finding out about the class 
before taking it. Then, when 
they find the class isn’t what 
they thought, they want to 
drop it and replace it with an- 
other. The problem with that 
is the class they want usually 
conflicts with their schedule.” 
Mr. McClurg stated that pro- 
blems with schedules and 


people dropping classes were 
lower for the 81/82 year than 
previous years. 

Mr. McClurg also expressed 
the concern that many stu- 
dents don’t know how to drop 
a class when they want to. 
“All they have to do is see a 
counselor. The counselor fills 
out the forms. All the student 
has to do is to make sure the 
teachers sign the form. Stu- 
dents should take advantage 
of high school. It is the cheap- 
est form of education possi- 
ble.” 

_ Mr. McClurg stressed the 
Importance of not taking a 
study hall and gave the fol- 


lowing tips to underclass men 
preparing to select next years 
classes. 1) Read the guide. 
This gives alot of information 
~vhich is vital to thestudent’s 
understanding 2).Check the 
prerequisites. If you don’t 
meet requirements, don’t take 
the class. 3) Seek advice 
from other students. This will 
help you to decide if the 
class is for you, and finally, 
4) Talk to teachers. They will 
be more than willing to help 
you. 

Materials will be distributed 
toclassesof 85 students on the 
ninth and tenth of February. 


Students’ Financial Aid Tightened 


The tightening of eligibilty 
requirements in financial aid 
programs is forcing hundreds 
of thousands of students out 
of the programs. 

When the Omnibus Budget 
Reconciliation Act of 1981 
passed in August, cuts were 
made not only in the amount 
of aid available but also in the 
number of students who would 
now be eligible for that aid. 
The following is a list of the 
changes to date and proposed 
changes for the next academic 
year, in six of the major federal 
financial aid programs: Also 
included are the estimated 
number of students that will 


"he dffected by The thanges. * 


Students from families earn- 
ing more than $30,000 a year 
will have to show financial 
need to receive a Guaranteed 

. Student Loan. Presently, one 
shows need through a “need 
test”? which is expected to be 
revised before loans for the aca- 
demie year 1982-83 are con- 
sidered. 

All students who took out 
a loan after August 23 will 
have to pay an origination fee 
of five percent of the loan 
For example, on a loan of 
$2,000, the bank will keep 
$100, so in fact, the student 
will only receive $1,900. This 
has been established to reduce 
some of the interest subsidy 
the government has to pay to 
banks while students will still 
in school. The drawback is 
students will still have to pay 
full interest on the loan even 
though they received only 9° 
percent of it. 

Loans taken out after Oct- 
ober 1 will be allowed only one 
six month grace period, during 


Speakers 
Continue from page 1 
have shaken of the Christmas 
vacation doldrums and have 
some practice under our 
belts.” Team member Greg 
Fisher said, “I am looking 
forward to challenging myself 
once again to improve.” 
When the coach was asked 
if individuals would profit 
from this meet he said, “I’m 
hoping that each member will 
always do his our her best, 
competing to improve on his 
or her own previous per- 
formances. That’s the way 
truely successful people per- 
form in any field.” In 
closing Coach Record dis- 
cribed his feeling when the 
team does well. “I am happy 
for each and every one of 
them, because I see people 
growing every week. Some 
get ribbons, some don’t, but 
they all grow. That’s the 
‘name of the game-growth.” 


which no payments are required. 
After that grace period, students 
must pay back at least $600 
per year for their loan. This 
is up from the $360 minimum 
in effect before the changes. 

The eligibility restrictions and 
the five percent origination fee 
will force an estimated one 
million current borrowers out 
of the program by the 1982-83 
academic year. It is also est- 
imated that these changes will 
cause $450 million in savingsby 
academic year 1982-83. 

The House and Senate have 
made no fruther proposals in the 


-GSL program but the administra- 


tion wants to remove the in- 
school subsidy the government 
pays.to banks and have students: 
pay the interest on their loans 
while they are in school. If this 
proposal passes, future lending 
by banks could be reduced if 
they decide they dan’t want to 
try to collect interest from 


students while they are in school. 
Yet, it would also lower the 


the cost of the program from 
the three-year estimate of be- 
tween $2.7 billion and $3 billion 
to between $2.3 billion and 


$2.5 billion. 
Funds for the Pell Grant 


program have been set at $2.6 
billion for academic year 1982- 
83, $2.8 billion for 1983-84 
and $3 billion for 1984-85. The 
maximum award has been re- 
duced from $1,750 to $1,670, 
and colleges and universities will 
not be allowed to charge stu- 
dents a fee for processing GSLs 
and Pell Grants. Instead, the 
government will pay schools $5 
for every Pell Grant they pro- 
cess. 

Congress and the admini- 
stration are still working on the 
major changes that will enable 
them to meet the established 


In today's Army, there are litera 


months in advance. 


For a chance to serve your country (and train for the skill of your choice), 


levels of money appropriated. 
The two major options include 
reducing all grants, which would 
keep more students in the pro- 
gram, although they would be 
receiving less money, or neediest 
students to receive the most 
money. These options could 
result in either a reduction of 
$400 to $600 in the grants or 
the elimination of all of the 
middle-income students whose 
family incomes range between 
$15,000 and $25,000 and who 
are’ currently included in the 
program. 

Lately most of the attention 
has been placed on changing 
the family contribution sched- 
ule, which would result in 
parents being expected to do- 
nate more of ‘their income to 
the education of their children, 
and establishing a need analysis 
form that would work for the 
Pell Grant program and the 
campus-bases programs. 

Depending on which eligibil- 
ity requirements are changed, 
an estimated 600,000 students 
could be cut from the program 
if the current spending levels 
are not increased. 

The House proposal for ac- 
ademic year 1982-83 would 
raise the maximum level of the 
grant to $1,800 and award it 
only to the neediest students. 
This would eliminate up to 
500,000 of the middle-income 
students that participate in the 
program now. . 

The Senate proposal would 
eliminate up to 600,000 cur- 
rently-eligible students and also 
pay the neediest a maximum 
award to $1,800. However, 
‘s it stands now, the Senate 
,oposal would virtually elimin- 
ate eligibility for all students 
from families with annual in- 


GET THE CHOICEST SKILL 
GUARANTEED 


lly hundreds of skills to choose from. 
And if you sign up under our Delayed Entry Program, you can do the choosing. 
Of course, whether you choose surveying or air ny 
must qualify. And you may have to wait a bit for an opening in the skill training 
of your choice: But if you qualify, we will guarantee your choice up 


visit your local Army Recruiter. 


343 W. Wayne Street 
Ft. Wayne, IN 46802 


WILLIE F. WEATHERSPOON 


Sergeant 


U.S. ARMY FIELD RECRUITER | 


comes more than $1,800. 
The  administration’s pro- 
posal would provide maximum 


grants of $1,670 and distribute 
grants to the neediest so that 
only marginal funds would be 
distributed to those students 
from families above the poverty 
level. 

No major changes have been 
made in the Supplemental Ed- 
ucational Oppoutunity Grants 
program. The House proposal 
for academic year 1982-83 
would continue to fund the 
program at the level established 
in the Budget Act. . 

The Senate proposal would 
reduce the program’s present 

level by $55 million for next 
year, eliminating some 270,000 
students from the program. 

The administration’s proposal 
would reduce the current 
funding by $44 million, eli- 
‘minating 75,000 students from 
ademiec year 1982-83 would 
fund the program at the 1980- 
81 academic level, increasing 
the number of loans that could 
be awarded. 

The Senate’s proposal would 
cut $34 million from current 
levels, elimination an estimated 
50,000 students, aloug with the 
143,000 that the House would 
propose. 

No major changes have been 
made _ in the State Student 
Incentive Grants program. The 
House’s proposal for academic 
year 1982-83 would continue 
to fund the program at the 
level established in the Budget 
Act. 

The Senate’s proposal would 
cut $26 million from the pro- 
gram’s present level which would 
bring about a total loss of $52 
million in student aid funds, 
counting matching state fund. 


traffic control, you 


to twelve 


da 
Office Phone (219) 426-7491 
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This cut would eliminate 87,000 
current recipients from the 
the program. 

No major changes have been 
made in the College Work-Study 
program. Both the House and 
Senate proposals for academic 
year 1982-83 would fund the 
program at its current level. 

The administration’s proposal 
would cut $16 million from 
the program’s present funding, 
elimination eligibility for 
110,000 students. 

The interest rate on all. Nat- 
ional Direct Student Loans dis- 
bured on or after October 1 went 
up from four percent to five 
percent. © 

The administration’s proposal 
would .cut $9, millionfrom the 
current funding level, eliminat- 
ing 30,000 state awards. 
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Good for $1 off the price of 2 
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Worn Out 
Shoes? 
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3 Getting your worn out shoes$ 
¢ repaired is excellent economics s 
f ri e 


‘(Chuck's Shoe 
: Repair — 

° GEORGETOWN SQUARE 

; Open: M 
?Tue. thru Fri. 8:30-5:308 
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And now for something 
completely different... 


sa 2 a 


1981. (Note the Emily Bronte technique.) 

Like any year, it was full of triumphs, 
defeats, controversy and death. But 1981 
was different; it was full of events which 
will be remembered by history for many 
years to come. We had a new president, 
trying to change the government; another 
giant leap for mankind in space; doubts 
about the stability of the Communist bloc; 
shots fired (and some hitting) some of the 
world’s top leaders. 

Ronald Reagan became President of the 
United States on January 20, the same day 
that 50 hostages were released from Iran. 
The new president carried out his campaign 
promises to cut the budget and taxes. It 
took bitter battles in Congress, with Reagan 
and House Speaker “Tip” O'Neill taking 
potshots at each other. In the end, though, 
it was the president who was victorious. 

The United States took another step for- 
ward in space with the flight of the space 
shuttle Columbia. It was the first time 
that a spacecraft was reuseable. Three more 
shuttles are mow under construction. It 
was an inspiration to a.country that had 
lost all its pride. 

Lech Walesa and his Solidarity labor union 
made landmark achievements in Communist 
Poland. Strikes crippled the country in 
the summer and forced the government to 
meet their demands. But the first com- 
munist government to allow organized labor 
was finally pushed too far. In December, 
Polish leader Wojiech Jaruzelski imposed mar- 


The Class Rank System- 
Unfair and misleading — 


With the coming of the second semester soon to 
be upon us, we know all underclassmen 4re eagerly 
awaiting the time to make out next year’s schedule. 

’ Of course, the classes decided upon will tell a lot 
about a person’s future, including whether or not 
that person has a chance to be validictorian. 

This school decides its validictorian and salutatorian 
solely on the basis of who has the highest grade point 
average. This causes a great competition between 
students striving for the honor and prestige of being 
the year’s “smartest student”. This competition may 
be called good by some people, saying, “The comp- 
etition encourages students to do better.” Actually, 
however, it hurts the students by pressuring them 
to constantly improve their grade point average, there- 
fore, in some cases hurting themselves by taking classes 
below their ability, just so they can get a_ better 
orade. 

The competition for the highest G.P.A., therefore, 
hurts some students by encouraging the raising of 
their grade letter instead of encouraging the growth 
of knowledge. It’s unfortunate that those students 

1 who take four years of honors classes in math, English 
and science have to compete with those people who 
take the minimum required academic courses and 
“fluff” classes for electives. 

It has always been this way and probably always 
will be, due to the ease of this system. However, 
| to eliminate the possibility of having a photography- 
music major with one year of science becoming your 
: validictorian, we suggest the following system: First 
do not include music, photography, journalism, in- 
dustrial arts or other non-academic classes in deciding 
who becomes validictorian. Secondly, assign the aca- 
demic courses number one through five, with five 
being assigned to the least difficult. By multiplying 


wounded. Hinckley pleaded insanity but was 
found to be competant to stand trial. 

Reports also surfaced that Libyan leader 
Colone! Quaddifi sent an assassination team 
to the U.S. to kill President Reagan and 
several cabinet members. Nothing has been 
heard on the subject lately. 

Pope John Paul II was shot last May 
in St. Peter’s Square by Mehmet Ali Agca, 
a Turkish terrorist. The pope survived and 
Agca made no apologies for his actions. 

England’s Queen Elizabeth was shot at 
during a parade last summer. It turned 
out to be a 17-year-old prankster who only 
fired blanks. 

Egypt's President Anwar Sadat .was_ ass- 
assinated in Cairo by his own army during 
a military parade in October. There was 
speculation that Colonel Quaddifi was behind 
this, too. (Maybe because he celebrated 
Sadat's death with a national holiday.) Pres- 
ident Sadat was a man who worked hard 
for peace with Israel. The world mourned 
his untimely death. 

Northrop received national attention 
through its drug bust, in which an Indiana 
State Police officer posed as a student. 
Eighteen people, including nine students, were 
arrested. As a result, Sergeant Mike Pershing 
(alias Billy Sims) and Principal Doug Williams 
appeared on NBC's 7oday show to discuss 
the effects of the bust. 

1981 also marked Northrop’s tenth year 
of existence. The gala event was celebrated 


this number times the grade received in the class, tial law and locked up Solidarity leaders. A AUS IA ballet, returning alumni 
the student is given a more accurate scale of his Walesa is being h MOU AS ad 
Ss be 1S ing held by the government, 1982 will have an important Congressional 


although worker opposition still exists in 
some parts of the country. 

1981 was a dangerous year’ for world 
leaders. On March. 30, President Reagan 
.awas shot)iby:dohn> Hinckley dJr.,. a -drifter- 
who wanted: to impress actress Jodie Foster, 
whom he loved. | Reagan Press Secretary 
Jim Brady, a Secret Service agent and a 
Washington D.C. police officer were also 


scholastic achievement. 

This system will most likely never be adopted be- 
cause of its complication, but its many advantages 
over the G.P.A., one of which is to encourage the - 

taking of more difficult classes, would make a better 
-student-grade competition. The grade point average 
system should be thrown out due to its encourage- 
ee ee classes. Students are in school 
o gain knowledge, not i 
pone es g to see how high they can get 


Buns Are Back! 


originates from Halle, West 
Germany. 

The takeover of Wayne 
Candies created 45 new jobs. 
The city, in turn, sponsored 
two million dollars in bonds 


election in November; more controversy over 
the budget and increased pressure on Poland 
and the Soviet Union. Wayne Williams 
will be found guilty or innocent of mur- 
se dering two “childrén in “Atlanta” ana yon 
Hinckley will stand trial. Mayor Win Moses 
will announce whether or not he’ll run for 
re-election in 1983. Yeah .. . it’s gonna 
be a fun year. 


CSN TS 
. Letters 


Knocking the Smoking Halls and for a 
change, Praising the ‘What’s Bruin’ 


By MICHAEL BELL 
Staff Writer 


Tears of relief flowing 


from my eyes show my hap- 
piness at the thought of eat- 
ing one of those delicious, 
tasty, appetizing, luscious, 
gourmet candies, THE BUN 
BARS. Not only is the Bun 
back, but it is improved as 
well, The Bun now includes 
pure milk chocolate. 

The company which pur- 
chased Wayne Candies, is 
Strock, USA, LP., which has 
its United States base in Chi- 
cago. The parent company, 
owned by August Strock, 

_ (who is now my best friend) 


ina 
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the policies and 


Schools. 


approved by Board of Schoo 
4 


for the company. Dan Komp 
a spokesman for Wayne Can- 
dies, told me of the possi- 
bility that the Toffifay can- 
dy bar might also be pro- 
duced here in Fort Wayne. 

Well, now that one of my 
deepest obsessions has been 
allowed to continue, I will 
probably put on a few 
pounds, regain my sanity, 
and improve my overall dis- 
position -- which from what 
I have been told, can use 
the change. 
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To the editor: 

I am writing in regard to 
smoking in public schools. 
Northrop allows the students 
to smoke. One of our recent 
principals consented to allow 
these smoking areas outside 
of the H-wing doors. This 
privilege granted to smokers 
causes problems for non-smo- 
kers. One problem is that 
the people who ride buses 
have to walk through there 
-and by the time they get 
through they — smell like 
smoke. One of the more 
serious problems starts when 
it gets colder. As the cold 
sets in the smokers leave the 
doors open so they can keep 
warm and then all the cig- 
arette smoke fills up the H- 
wing. I feel that is smoking 
in public schools isn’t legal 
then it shouldn’t be legal 
to smoke outside the building 
either. 


Dear Editor, 

I feel that we should not have 
smoking grounds at school beca- 
use the student smokers. block 
the entrance to the school anda 
person can not get inside with 
them in the way. Another rea- 
son why we shouldn’t have a 
smoking grounds at school is, if 
students are not allowed to 
smoke on the busses and in the 
school, they should not be allow- 
ed to smoke on school premises. 

Everyday I get off the bus and 
and walk through a crowd of 
people who are smoking away on. 
their cigarettes blowing smoke 
right in my eyes. One thing I hate 
about that is that you can get 
cancer even though you do not 
smoke at all. I think that smoking 
grounds should be taken off of 
school premises. 


VALERIE MARKS ROB MATSON 


To the editor: 

This year the “What’s Bru- 
in?” has improved from last 
year’s issues. 

The paper is more per- 
sonal; “Your Turn” is an 
excellent section because it 
gives students a chance to 
see other students and to 
read what they think. 

There are more features 
this year and they are of 
higher quality. 

The sports page is also 
much better. It is good 
to emphasize , the achieve- 
ments of the team that does 
the best even though it may 
not be the most popular sport. 

Overall, I think the school 
newspaper is becoming better 
and I congratulate the staff 
of the “What’s Bruin?”. 

MARY TRISCHLER 
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Shyness A Problem With Some Teens 


By JILL AUSBURY 
Feature Editor 


A girl stands in the hall dur- 
ing one of the passing periods-- 
obviously waiting for someone. 
She looks around, trying to ig- 
nore her nervousness. Then 
she sees him--that guy in her 
Spanish class she’s been dying 
to meet. As he walks by, she 
approaches--but stops, afraid 
to talk. She stands there, 
watching him disappaer down 
the hall and wondering why 
she can’t get up the courage 
to speak... 

This scenario--and varia- 
tions of it--has cocurred a 
countless number of times to 
an innumerable number of 
people. For some people, this 


By JANET AUSBURY 
Staff Writer 

There has been an: upward 
trend in conservatism among 
teenagers today in the way 
they dress, act, and think. 
But at the same time, pregnant 
teenagers and kids getting bus- 
ted for drugs seem just as com- 
mon as ever, if not more so. 


is only an occasional’ happen- 
ing, and they only get “the 
jitters” when trying to meet 
someone special.- But others 
feel that nervousness and anx- 
iety--as well as outright fear-- 
when around nearly every- 
body except friends. That 
feeling of anxiety and inabil- 
ity to speak around people is 
better known as shyness. 
Chronie shyness affects an 
estimated 40 percent of all 
Americans, and teenagers, un- 
der pressure to be popular 
and get along well with others, 
can be particularly vulnerable. 
Shy teens have fewer friends, 
participate less in class and 
school activities and are not 
as well liked by their peers. 
They may be “pushed around” 


The conflicting moral stand- 
ards of today’s youth have 
made a confusing question ev- 
en harder to answer: How im- 
portant is religion to teenagers 
today? 

According to junior Shauna 
Holt, the answer is: Very. “It 
affects the way I act and live,” 
she said. ‘“‘That’s how it’s im- 


by other students, and any 
contributions they make in 
class or school activities may 
be overlooked because they 
keep a lower profile. 

What causes shyness in peo- 
ple? Well, it usually starts in 
childhood and left unchecked, 
can grow into a serious prob- 
lem for teens and adults. 
Sometimes parents contribute 
to the problem; they label 
their children as “stupid”? or 
“clumsy”, and the child be- 
gins to see himself that way, 
avoiding opening up to others 
for fear of being similarly la- 
beled by then. 

Shyness is not a problem 
that will simply go away by it- 

self. Shy people must take 
steps to correct the problem. 


portant in my life.’ Shauna 
credits her parents and her up- 
bringing for her strong reli- 
gious beliefs. “I grew upina 
religious family. I was brought 
up that way, and that’s the 
way I'll probably always be.” 
Unlike many kids today, she 
doesn’t sacrifice her religious 
beliefs for a completely un- 


Fantasy Role Playing Becoming Popular 
With Increasing Numbers Of Teens 


JEFF REDDING 


fantasy role playing games are done 


Here is some advice in over- 
coming the problem of shy- 
ness: 

1. Upon'seeing an interesting 
person, group, or situation, 
one shouldn’t avoid getting 
involved by rationalizing, “I 
can’t because I’m shy.” Re- 
fusal to accept the label is a 
positive step. 

2. Social risks are difficult to 
take, but shy people should 
try to make themselves talk to 
others. Reading up on current 
events is a good way to pre- 
pare for conversations. Start- 
ing a conversation ensures that 
the shy person will be diseus- 
sing a subject he is knowledge- 
able about and interested in. 
3. Read the school or town 
newspaper for news of clubs 


restricted life, nor does she 
plan to. Shauna sums up her 
feelings about religion quite 
simply: “It’s a way of life for 
me.” 

Other students are more 
noncommittal. Junior Kallie 
Overmyer admits that while 
religion has a place in her iife, 
it isn’t as important to her as 
it is to students such as Shaun- 
a Holt. However, religion does 
serve as a-means of guidance 
for her. Commented Kallie, 
“Sometimes it helps me make 
choices about things.” 

To some students, religion 
is easier read than talked ab- 
out. While some may feel that 


or organizations that may be 
of interest. It is easier to open 
up to people when a common 
interest is shared. 
4. Build self-esteem. A shy 
person who misses out on an 
opportunity because of his 
problem should not curse him- 
self for it; instead, he should 
vow to seize the next one that 
comes along. 
5. Don’t give up. Even if ear- 
lier efforts aren’t as successful 
as were hoped for, keep trying. 
As a person opens up to others, 
they will open up to him. 
Shyness is a tough pro- 
blem to have, and tougher to 
overcome. But the rewards of 
approaching a person with 
ease, starting a conversation 
and possibly making a good 
friend will make the work wor- 
thwhile. 


Affects Individual Students Differently 


sed, others may not admit 
their religious beliefs (or lack 
of them) due to peer pressure. 
Still others, don’t know what 
to say about so complex a sub- 
ject. When asked how import- 
ant religion was to him, one 
junior groaned, “‘Don’t ask me 
about that! ‘That’s not a sub- 
ject I’m really profound on.’”” 
Religion. Kids are often in- 
fluenced by their parents to a- 


dopt it, peers sometimes per- 


suade them to drop it, and | 
some ignore it until they are 
older and better able to decide 
where their beliefs lie, But as 
always, where the question of 
religion and its importance is 


Indeed, even personal history for 
your character’s past is found in 
some FRP games. Then we come 
to armor and weapons. These are 
as varied as the types that exist. 
You can even add weapons to 
the list if you want. 

The time period is another 
important factor in any fantasy 
role playing game. Although us- 


with paper, pencil and a few 
dice. Some include small lead 
figures or ‘“‘miniatures” to help~ 
simulate real situations, and still 
others use nothing but your- 
selves to participate in mock 
battle. One such game is “‘Assas- 
sin”. This game, which is gaining 
popularity here at NHS, uses 


Staff Writer 

Fantasy role playing, or FRP, 
is beeoming more and more 
popular at both the high school 
level_ and at the college level. 
More and more hobby stores are 
carrying FRP games such as 
Dungeons and Dragons, Boothill, 
Tunnels and Trolls, and many 


thier religious beliefs are their 
business and not to be discus,- — 


Videotaping 
By LISA DOMER 
Staff Writer 


concerned, it is up to the in- = 
dividual to decide. f 


Popular 


blank and pre-recorded. “‘Blank 


more. Even bookstore are beg- 
inning to carry magazines which 
caterto FRP gaming. And North- 
rop is active in FRP games. 
What is FRP? Fantasy role play- 
ing is usually associated with 


ually set in the Dark to Middle 


Ages, games are also set in pre- 
historic and future scenes. The 
Old West and World Wars I, Il, 


and III are also very much the 


‘in”’ thing. Whatever the time 


squirt guns, balloons, and confet- 
ti bags to simulate real guns, 
bombs and grenads. The purpose? 
To kill your assigned victim and 
survive attacks from other assas- 
sins. Definitely FRP games at its 
most realistic, yet still keeping 


A tast-rising form of enter- 
tainment is videotaping. If 
you have to go out for an eve- 
ning and there’s a good movie 
you want to see, simply get 
out your video recorder, put 
in a tape and start it up. When 


video cassettes aré selling rea] 
well; however, pre-recorded 
tapes aren’t selling too well 
because of the expense, ” says. 


a woman in J.C. Penney’s elec- ~ 


tronics department. 
AV student Ted Roberts 


games of combat and conquest period, the game remains basic- 


safety in mind. But fantasy role 


(such as Dungeons & Dragons). 
In these games you assume the 
role of a character and you at- 
tempt to make your way through 
a perilous dungeon or even a 
dangerous world. If your char- 
acter lives he (or she) gains 
strength, money and experience 


ally the same--it relies on wit and 


bravery instead of “Community 


Chest”. 


Why do people play 


FRP 
games? Well, mainly because they 
are not only fun, but supply a 
good outlet for creative genius, 
Name any other game where 


playing games do have their draw- 
backs. There are many rules you 
must learn to be a good player 
(although only a minimum are 
required for actual play). You 
must also be able to add, subtract 

and keep from throwing fits when 
your seventh level fighter is dust- 


you come home, your show 
will be all taped and ready for 
your enjoyment. 

Two popular video players 
are the Betamax and the VHF. 
The VHF is the top seller for 
the most part, although in this 
area the Betamax is the leader. 

There is not too much dif- 


says blank cassettes sell very 
well. The cassettes used here 
in school for AV cost $11.50. 
“The cassettes have a good 
picture quality. They really 
do sell good.” 

Doug Call feels that the vi- 


deo cassettes, both blank and 
pre-recorded, are selling well 


in how best to stay alive. If your 
character dies and is not resur- 
rected, well that’s too bad. 

In D & D, there are many 
choices for what your character 
occupation might be (i.e. cleric, 
magic-user, fighter, thief, ect.). 
There is also a variety of races to 
choose from. These include elf, 
dwarf, gnome, halfling and other 


races. Races and occupations can 
be found in most FRP games. 


you must come up with an idea 
for putting halflings {hrough win- 
dows fifty feet up when you 
don’t have a ladder. Some people 
play these games because they 
are much more challenging than 
other games. Other like the fact 
that it’s always different and 
never boring. 

Some people play for four or 
five hours at a time and forget to 
eat, drink, or even stretch. Most 


due to Lehman Electronics’ 
sale. 

So if you missed that great 
movie on TV last night, too 
bac. But if it wasn’t on HBO, 
videotape it next time and 
watch it as much as you like. 


ed by an eleventh level wizard’s 
fireball. Last, but definitely not 
least, you have to learn to use 
logic, intuition and luck like 
you’ve never done before. 

All in all, FRP games won’t 
increase your GPA, or make you 
a better mathematician, but next 
time you’re down in the dun- 
geon of an evil troll king, you'll 
know what to do. 


ference in the players. Doug 
Call from Lehman Electronics 
explains, “There is a slight 
difference in the picture, and 
the VHF is bigger. The Beta- 
max is more compact.” 

There are two different 
types of video cassette tapes: 


Exam Time Approaching 


Classes A Challenge For Students 


By DALLAS EVANS 
Staff Writer 

Have you ever noticcd 
how students (particularly 
seniors) often say, “I’m tak- 
ing the easy classes this year. 
Now I won’t have to work 
as hard this year as I did 
last year.” 

We have all heard students 
joke about classes such as 
“Fundamentals of Shoe Ty- 
ing”, “Basic Draftdodging”’, 
and, of course, there is al- 
ways the well-known and pop- 
ular “Underwater Basket 
Weaving 3 + 4”. But are 
there really classes at North- 
rop that are so’ easy that 

_ they shouldn’t even be taught 
at a public high school? Prin- 


cipal! H. Douglas Williams re- 
plied, “No. With 2700 stu- 
dents of all different abilities, 
the school has the respon- 
sibility for all of the ability 
levels.” 

But, of course, this brings 
to mind (but only to the 
most devious of students) 
that if they take the easiest 
classes, they could make the 
honor roll without really try- 
ing. 

“Yes, it’s very possible. 
Schools have stopped dictat- 
ing what students should take. 
They used to say, ‘You take 
this class,’ and the student 
did. But now we tell stu- 
dents where we think they 
ought to be, but the student 
does not have to take the 


we 


class,” said Principal Williams. 
Guidance Coordinator Mrs. 
Donna Green added, “It al- 
ways backfires.’’ She con- 
tinued, ‘‘Colleges look at the 
classes you take. We have 
had students in the top one- 
fourth of their class turned 
down by colleges because of 
the classes they have taken.” 
For instance, one of the 
more popular colleges among 
graduates, Indiana University, 
requires that upon entering 
this college the person has 
to have at least nine aca- 
demic units in high school. 
Each academic unit is ob- 
tained by taking an advanced 
social studies, foreign lang- » 
uage, science or math class. 


Again For Students 


By ALAN KELSO 
Staff Writer 

Well, it'll be that time a- 
gain soon. It happens every 
end of the semester. Exams a- 
gain. Yes, that’s right, you 
read correctly, it’s time for 
students to cram the night be- 
fore, study a month in ad- 
vance or just plain hope to 
pass exams well enough that 
they don’t get the eye from 
the teachers and a good talk 


from their parents. 
Junior #rian Pratt said, 


“I don’t like taking them. I 
think they’re.a wasteof time.” 
He continued, “You usually 
forget all that stuff when you 


get out of school anyway.” 


- Though the apprehension 


toward these tests is quite 
clear, there are those who 
bear with these without any 
ill feeling. “I don’t mind 
taking them, though I do 
find them a waste of time. I 
like to see how I did with 
my friends.” said one senior. 

With the few exceptions, 
the probability of a student 
liking exams is slim. After 
all, when have students. ever 
liked tests and things like 
that? 

When the familiar “Oh, 
come on, teacher” or “Do 
we really have to take these?” 
are heard in the classrooms, 
students and teachers know 
that it is exam week at North- 
rop High School. : 
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Built-Up Stress Can Be A Danger 


By JILL AUSBURY 
Feature Editor \ 


Consider this portrait of 
the Perfect Student: He gets 
up at the crack of dawn to in- 
sure his early arrival to school. 
All his homework is finished, 
of course. He pays attention 
in class, taking notes, contrib- 
uting to discussions. All this 
is fine--but after school, he at- 
tends athletic practice, then 
goes home to make plans for 
the next Student Council mee- 
ting (he is the president, of 
course). This young man then 
takes his girlfriend to a movie; 
afterwards he studies for a test 
and stays up late doing his 
homework. He retires at 4a.m. 
and rises an hour later to start 
the routine again... 

Yes, this is a rather unreal- 
istic portrait, but it has been 
presented to make a point: 
This student, after going at 
his hectic rate for weeks or evy- 
en months, may be working 
himself into mental and/or 
physical illness--and perhaps 
an early grave. 

It may sound melodrama- 
tic, but it is true. The afore- 
mentioned student seems per- 
fect on the outside, but the 


pressure is building, and he is 
shared by everyone--stress. 


Nobody needs a schedule 
as frenzied as that of our fic- 
tional student to become a 
victim of stress. The pressures 
of school--making good grades, 
being. number one on the team, 
trying to be popular, peer pre- 
ssure--are enough to put stu- 
dents on edge. But problems 
at home--divorce, illness or 


» deathiin‘ the‘ family, inability 


to get along with siblings or 

parents--add to the burden anda 
make life nearly unbearable 

sometimes. 

It is true that a moderate 
amount of stress can actually 
be good. It can prompt stu- 
dents to study hard for tests 
they fear they might fail, and 
more importantly can cause 
someone to react more quick- 
ly during anemergency. With- 
out some stress, people would 
have no reason to care about 


ive stress, each will probably 


the person who is causing fric- 
tion; if that doesn’t work, get- 
ting in touch with someone 
who will listen--this can be a 
teacher, school counselor, cler- 
gyman or psychiatrist as well 
as close friends or relatives-- 


Sports A 


By JANET YOSS 
Staff Writer 


When most people think 
of winter sports and activities, 
things like basketball, wres- 
tling and hockey come to 
mind. Gymnastics is also a 
a popular winter sport. 
a popular winter sport. North- 
rop’s. gymnastic team has be- 
gun to prepare for their up- 
coming season which gets un- 


may help, it will take work. 
on both sidés to relieve the 
pressure, but if problems are 
resolved, it may be well worth 
the effort. 

Indulging in athletics or 
arts can be a way of expres- 


Popular 


biling, tobogganing, tubing, 
and bumper skiing. If you 
emjoy ice skating but can’t 
bear the cold winter weather, 
take heart. Glenbrook Square 
has a year-round indoor ice 
rink. 

The middle schools in Fort 


’ Wayne sponsor an open gym 


program on Saturday morn- 
ings from 9 a.m. to 12 p.m. 


sing oneself and reducing 
stress. A vacation--or even an 
hour’s walk or shopping trip-' 
can be beneficial if used to se- 
parate oneself from the prob- 
lem and see it in a new light, 


and not simply to put off tee 
problem. In any case, dealing 
with stress can be difficult-- 
but for most people, the best 
way of dealing with stress 
seems to be the positive way. 


Winter Pastime 


As stated before, sledding 
is a very popular pastime dur- 
inf the winter. Sledding is oft- 
ten thought of as a child’s 
sport, but people of all ages 
can get in on the action. A 
good place to go for observ- 
ing this sport is Franke Park. 
During the summer it is the 
home of the Soap Box Derby; 
in the winter, the steep snow- 


place for sleds, toboggans,and 
even such “unsophisticated” 
material as garbage can lids 
or old boards. 

Whether you prefer skiing, 


. indoor tennis, snowmobiling, 


or one of the many other 
winter sports activities, they 
all offer a great way to get in 
shape for the up-coming warm 


% 


derway on January 18 against 
East Noble. 

‘Northrop also has a ski 
club which is sponsored by 
Mrs. Surso. The ski club 
consists of about 25 members 
who cross-country ski on 
Wednesdays at Fox Island, 
weather permitting. The ski 
club is taking a busload of 
students to Royal Valley in 
Buchanan, Michigan on Jan- 
uary 30. 

Other than the traditional 
winter sports, many students 
at Northrop enjoy snowmo- 


“Sprache 


those? — B.C. & L.L. 


birthday. 


or jumping. + Beth 


~“( Classified }-- 


_... Personals 

Tearciac THO ‘ 
Michelle — will you marry me? — Andy 
Muffy — Oh-my, the Russians are bombing! —Bunny 


Dave Collier — Do you really want to be one of 


January 11, 1982 “Happy Birthday” — the Bruia 
Mascot, Angie Johnson, celebrated her sweet sixteenth 
Have a super ’82 

Lots of love, from your Bruin Buddies 


February 4 — Happy Birthday Greg Barkey — Love, 


485-8310 


for middle and senior high 
school students who wish to 
play basketball. Some stu- 
dents at Northrop take ad- 
vantage of this program. Se- 
nior Brent Lantz enjoys play- 
ing tennis at an indoor rac- 
quet club. . “It helps the 
transition from winter to sum- 
mer, and it makes it easier to 
get back into shape for tennis 
season, ” commented Lantz. 

Some people prefer jogging 
during the cold weather .as 
opposed to the summer months, 
because it’s cooler and more 
exhilarating. 


covered hills provide a perfect weather months ahead. 


'BAKER’S — AUTOMOTIVE 
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MARATHON 


Quality Car Care with Genuine Marathon Parts 


5830 Coldwater 482—1793 


POSS SSCSCCCCOCOCOCOOCO 
Have you been rooked by the system? 


Have you been treated unfairly? 

Are you being abused by _ people 
who abuse their authority? 

Are you being strangled by red tape? 

Then ‘Project HELP!" is for YOU! 
If you have a legitimate problem 

with Northrop or FWCS in general, 

then come see us in D109. We'll 

try to solve your problem. After 

all went a community-minded paper 

at heart. Ae 2 


Jas 3Mi9G, 2isisg 


> 


Keep Growlin 


getting their work done or Cathy 
dealing with their problems. 
It is when stress is allowed to Tigger “Who Loves Ya Sweetheart?” — POOH 
build up that problems can oc- 4 
cur. . Ya if 
In any given number of Commercial 
teens who suffer from excess- TRAINER — Will train your horse for pleasure, trail S om e f 2 cts that 


have different ways of dealing 
with it. Some will find a heal- 
thy outlet, such as talking to 
friends or parents and trying 
to get to the root of the pro- 
blem. Others may drink of 
use drugs, become abusive 
toward others, or run away. 
Still others might become 
physically or mentally ill, and 
a few will kill themselves. 
This is all due to one of the 
main problems in dealing with 
stress-no one really knows 
how. 

The first step in attempting 
to deal with excessive stress is 
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Li department. 


For Sale 


FOR SALE — Peavey T-60 Electric Guitar and Electro 
Harmonix Effects — Call 482-2128 


Help Wanted 


» WANTED — Commercial Art or Graphic Art student 
* to work with graphic design in What’s Bruin? Should 
* have one free period (study hall) to work in journalism 
Should also have an interest in news- 
* paper graphic design. Good benefits.. Apply in person 
* to dim Billings or Mr. Laslie in Room D109. 


will curl your hair. 


If you've been thinking about giving yourself a 
home perm, there’s something you should know. 
The reason perms curl your hair is because they 
literally rearrange the molecules within the 
hairshaft permanently. Whether you end up with 
soft waves or frizz depends on how, and how much 
those molecules are rearranged. At our salon, our 
stylists are trained in the chemistry of permanent 
waving. They don’t take it lightly. Before each 


x of perm, you can ask them to analyze your hair to be 
NOT to keep it bottled in. It of sure it can take the chemical change and come 
may seem that no one around + WANTED — Typist to compose newspaper copy for through it beautifully. So if you want the curl and 


understands, but usually some- 
one is willing to listen--just ask. 
If no one seems interested, 

writing out thoughts in a dia- 


helpful; even talking to a pet 
is better than leaving feelings 
unexpressed. i 
Next, the source of the 
stress must be identified. Is it 


_ resulting from a too--crowded 


a 


class schedule? Think about 
dropping a class or extracur- 
ricular activity; if this doesn’t 
seem possible, limit personal 


activities and get homework 


done early to avoid worrying 
about it later. peo 
with prcblems at home, the 


For people. 


+ What’s Bruin? 


“first step is to try talking to |_ 


A 1st or 2nd period study hall is 
* preferred. Pay is poor but atmosphere is great. Apply 


*in person to Jim Billings or Mr. Laslie in Room D109. 
ry, letter story or poem can be REE Est LEER ft Sk khsicishahininisisiahslataiahshehahahal 


easy care of a perm, come to our salon. We 
recommend perms by Redken? the scientific hair 
care company. So don’t risk your hair’s beauty. 
Come into our salon and make a permanent 
change—for the best! 
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REKKKKA RARE 


NORTH 


483-4584 483-4970 


, “ The benefits of coaching a wrestler during a match is to give 
him encouragement and point out cartain moves a wrestler might 


uttempt during the course of a match. ” 


Photo by Steve Hugg 


Coach Danley 


Gymnastics Team to Take 


on New Haven Bulldogs 


By CATHY MILLER 
Staff Writer 

The 1982 girls’ gymnas- 
ties team will meet the New 
Haven Bulldogs on Monday, 
January 25. This meet will 
be held at New Haven High 
School. The team will also 
meet the Bellmont Braves on 
Fuesday January 26 at home. 

These are the feelings of 
head coach Dave Hey and his 
12 gymnasts as they prepare 
for the upcoming meets. Coach 
Hey says, “I feel the team has 
a lot of potential this season, 
and if we live up to our ad- 
vantage, we should go all the 
way.” The coach feels the 
freshman girls can be as tough 
as they want to be. 

The optional girls are as 
follows. Carolyn Clark is in 
her junior year and has been 
on Northrop’s gymnastics team 
for two years. She works on 
the bars. Her own personal 
goal is to go to state and 
hopes to see her team make: it 
to the top. Sandy Korten- 


ber is a senior and has been on 
the team two years now. She 


was an SAC champ last year. 
She said, “If the team works 
up to their potentials, we 
could go to state.” Junior 
Shelly Lombardo has been on 
the team for three years apd 
really enjoys working with the 
team. She was all‘SAC andan 
all-area member last year. 

Shelly says, “I hope to be 
even better this year. I also 
hope we have a great year.” 
Judy Steitz is a freshman 
and really enjoys working 
with her teammates. She 
feels the practices after school 
really helps the team. She 
said, “It really helps us out 
to practice.” Freshman Laur- 
ie Bordner is also onoptiona! 
She says, “I really like my 
first year with Northrop's 
team. I hope we do as well 
as I think we’ll do.” 

The intermediate girls are 
as follows: Charlene Brooks 
is a sophomore and has been 
on the team for two years. 

_ She says, “I strongly hope 
to see us girls go to state. 
’ My personal goal is in the 
nines” Theresa Cuney Is a 


SPOHOSEHHSHTHHHHTOTSEHESOOED 


senior and feels the same 
way as Charlene’ Brooks. 
She’s been on the team for 
three -years and hopes to 
see the team go to state. 
Lisa Golembiewski is a fresh- 
man and is looking forward 
to a successful season this 
year and the rest of her high 
school year. Kathan Overton 
is a sophomore and has been 
on the team for two years. 
She enjoys working on bars 
and vaults. She commented, 
“Practices after school help 
a lot.” Elaine Patterson is a 
sophomore. She’s been on 
the team for two years and 
hopes the team gets through 
sectionals. She says, “‘T really 
like practicing.” Kristi 
Rowden is a junior and 
has been on the team for 
two years. She enjoys work- 
ing on floor and beam. She 
also feels the team will be 
at the top if they perform 
at their potential. Shelly 
Smith is a freshman. She 
says, “I enjoy working with 
my teammates. J hope to 
see the team make it to 
state.” Managers Kelly Mad- 
den and Elaine Schmieman 
enjoy working with the girls 
and Coach Hey. They said, 
“We like being part of the 
team.” Elaine and Kelly 
help by setting up the equip- 
ment. 

The last few words the 
coach had to say about his 
team were, “I’m looking for- 
ward to this year’s gymnast- 
ics team to be the best team 
I’ve ever had.” He feels 
if the girls work together 
they will be successful. The 
coach also said, ““The main 
competition is against North 
Side and Snider.” 
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Bruins Defeat Knights ; 
Prepare for Snider 


* The winning point spread wasn’t as 
important as the number of players that 
got the opportunity to play.” 


So) es Eldridge 


By MATT LUCAS 
Staff Writer 
The Bruins applied consis- 
tent scoring along with cont- 
rol defense to knock off an 
ailing Bishop Luers squad 60- 


51, Friday, January 15 at Nor- ° 


throp. Senior, Mark Moore 
led the balanced Bruin attack 
by pumping in 14 points, for 
Northrop’s eighth win in their 
last ten outings. 

Bishop Luers, which drop 
to 0-5in the Summit Athletic 
Conferenceand 2-8 overall, 
stayed. close in the first half, 


down only by eight at halftime. 


However, a Northrop rally in 
the third period which upped 
the Bruin lead to 20 points, 
was unsuccesfully supressed 
by the Luers squad which fell 
victim to untimely turnovers 
and mistakes. Late in the 
fourth period, with the Bruin 
bench well into the game, the 
Knights made a desperate att- 
empt for the game. Luers 
managed to cut the Bruin lead 
to nine, before the Bruins 
could hush the surge, with less 
than two minutes in the con- 
test. 

The Bruins managed to 
place 13 men on the hardcourt 
10 of them scoring. High men 
for the Bruins were junior, 
Schann Leathers, nine points, 
freshman Paul Springer, nine 


CROSS-COUNTRY 


NATIONALS 


On Saturday, December 19 
four members of the North- 
rop cross-country team com- 
peted in the National Cross 
Country Championships. O- 
ver 1,000 runners from 37 
states traveled to Amarillo, 
Texas to compete. Freshman 
Randy Widdifield came away 
with 33rd place in the 13-14 
year-old age division. 

Sophomore Brad Reinking 
placed 74th with a time of 
18:07 on the 5,000 meter 
(3.1 miles) course. In the 
17-18 year-old age group, Ken 
Lane and John Heinkel placed 
56th and 63rd, respectively. 
Lane covered the course in 
17:24. while Heinkel had a 
time of 17:39. 

Coach Barrie Peterson com- 
mented on the meet, saying, 
“all four of the runners en- 
joyed the experience. I’m 
looking forward to next year 
and hope that we will have 
even more runnersin it.” 


points, and sophomore Steve 
Fortenberry eight points, res- 
pectively. F 
The Bruins stand atop the 
SAC along with Northside, 
and are undefeated in the con- 
ference, A big test for the 
Bruins will come Friday, Jan- 
uary 22, as they face the Pan- 
thers of Snider High School. 
What to look for: As the 
Bruins head into the second 
half of the season they are a 
more consistent team. They 
have exhibited that they can 
now play a fast-paced offense 
or slow it down, and most im- 
portantly that careless turn- 
overs and mistakes have been 
for the most part eliminated. 
The Bruins are paced by 
guard, Mare Moore, who is 
averaging 14.7 points a game. 
has proved to be the spark 
plug in the Bruin offense. 
Close behind Moore is senior 
Jeff Hill who is averaging 13.4 
points a game, and handling 
much of the Bruins rebound- 
ing responsibilities. Another. 
key in the Bruin offense ‘s 


By CHAD M. SCHROCK 


RESERVE BASKETBALL 


Junior’ forward, James Wilder 
popped in 16 points as the Reserve 
Cagers defeated Bishop Luers on 
January 15, 56-36. The Bruins 
now stand at 6-3. The next game 
for the Reserves will be this Sat- 
urday, January 23 at Concordia. 


RESERVE WRESTLING 


Junior, Todd Eckert and fresh- 
man Derrick Myers collected two 
pins apiece as the Reserve Bruin 
grapplers comp eted in a triple dual 
on Thursday, January14, at New 
Haven. Northrop won all three of 
the contests by defeating Wood- 
lan 32-31, Heritage, 41-6, and New 
Haven 27-22. 


RESERVE GIRL’S 
BASKETBALL 


Sophomore, Holly Clevenger 
threw in eight points to lead the 
Lady Reserves to a twenty point 
37- 17 victory over Hunington 
North on Friday, January 20. 

The next game for the Reserves 
will be against Leo, January 20, at 
Leo, 
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e Cold Beer 


—Now Open For 
Family Dining— 
e Broasted Chicken 
¢ Barbecue Ribs 
e Salad Bar 


e Sausage Rolls 


Washington Square 


Shopping Center 
Phone 484-3169 


Wash 


Mon-Thurs 11 am-I1 pm 
Fri-Sat 11 am-12:30 pr 
Sun 4-10 pm 


junior Schann Leathers. Aver- | 
aging 8.7 points a game, he 
has proven himself able to 
provide most of the Bruin 
assists, as well as a fair chunk 
of points. 

Head Coach of the Snider 
Panthers, Gary Crawford, will 
be expected to set his offense 
around the brother duo of 
Dexter and Booker James who 
so far this season have hooked 
up together to average over 
30 points a game. Both have 
good speed and jumping abli- 
ty which makes them danger 
ous anywhere on the court. 
Also keys in the Panther pro- 
gram are senior Mark Brunett, 
13.6 points a game and Jeff 
Hansen, 9.9 points, who: con- 
trol the inside of the Snider 
game. 

Analysis: The Bruins have 
already bettered the Panthers 
this year, in the championship 
game of the Holiday Tourna- 
ment, and are favored in the 
game. However, the Panthers 
are not to be taken lightly, 
having sucessfully proven this 
in many of thier last outings. 
Past Record: The Bruins 
lead the series with 10 wins 
as opposed to Snider’s three. 


Everything 
you need 
is in 


The News-Sentinel 


FLYIN’ 
FLOATER 


Suzuki Lima Grande 
9439 Lima Road 
Phone 489-1777 


Sales, Service,& Accessories 
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A snow plow removing snow from the parking lot Wednesday, during second period 


Speakers Prepare for 


By PENNY MYNATT 
‘Staff Writer 

The recent uprising of 
harsh weather has affected 
everyone — the Bruin speech 
team included. The speakers’ 
last three meets have been 
cancelled at the last minute 
due to the bad weather. On 
Saturday, February 13, the 


~~. Bruins will travel to the an- 
- _ nual Elmhurst High School 


meet. } 
Speech team President 
Brad Miller says, ‘‘The por- 
tion — of the season which 
we are now entering could 
be considered the home 
stretch leading up to our 
Sectional, Regional, State, 
and National competitions. 
The sectional team will soon 
be determined using per- 
formance at the up coming 
meet as a determining 
factor.” The last two meets 
were to have been semester 
finals for Mr. Record’s For- 
ensic class. Vice-President 
Mark Russell said, “If the 
Bruin speakers continue to 


Stier Top in Science 


be perseverant and _ goal 
oriented in our actions I am 
confident that the small but 
mighty Bruin speech team 
will be victorious at Elmhurst 
and the evc 1 more important 
meets that follow.” 

Coach Record agrees with 
President Brad Miller about 
the Elmhurst meet deter- 
mining the sectional team by 
state this year.” Regarding 
Elmhurst, team member 
regionals because many 
people on the sectional team 
will be there.”” Record went 
on to say that the Elmhurst 
meet will be a typical meet, 
but the competition will be 
tough because of the close- 
ness to the tourney. The 
tournaments begin March13, 
with sectionals at New Haven 
High School, regionals on 
March 20, at Columbia City 
Joint High School, and nat- 
ionals in San Francisco, Cal, 
ifornia. There are two meets 
left until the tournaments 
begin. 

Mr. Record said, “Most 
team members should do 


‘Senior Steve Stier has been selected to the Honors Group 
of the 41 first Annual Science Talent Search, the nations 


top science competition. 
Science Service. 


The Search was conducted by 


A total of 950 students completed all the entry re- 


quirements with 300 students were selected with seven from 


Indiana. 
selected. 
the Fagaceae. 


Steve Stier was the only one from Fort Wayne 
Steve studied the Stomatal Complex Features in 


Miller, Russell Winners 


Speech team members Mark Russell and Brad Miller 
will compete in the Northeast Indiana Rotary Club Speech 
Contest on March 27. Both will advance because they won 
at the two preliminary contests held in Fort Wayne. Russell 
a senior, competed against five others at the February 2 
meet at the Anthony Wayne Building. 
and president of the team, competed on February 6. 


Miller, a junior 


Scheduling Begins 


Scheduling materials 


were distributed for. freshmen, 


_ sophomores and juniors Tuesday, February 9, and are to 
be turned in Monday February 18. February 17 — March 
5 counsellors will visit classrooms to help with the process. 


By early Ju 


ne, students should receive their schedules. 


Photo by Jeff Deville) 


Sectionals 


well individually especially 
since they are so anxious to 
get back into competition 
after the cancellations of the 
last three meets because of 
poor weather.” Some of 
the members had this to 
say about this portion of the 
season; Debra Stier com- 
mented, ‘Elmhurst will be 
a tough meet due to the 
fact we had no meets in 
January becaues of the bad 
weather. It will also be a 
true test of the team’s 
abilities.” 


35 CENTS 


Northrop Holds 
on February I8, 19 


By KRIS BRUMFIELD 
Staff Writer 


On Thursday, February 
18 and Friday, February 
19, Etc. 82 will be pre- 
sented by a wide variety 
of Northrop students. Tic- 
kets will be on sale Feb- 
ruary 16 through 19 at the 
auditorium box office-during 
lunch mods for $2.00, at 
the door for $2.50. 

59 different acts audit- 
ioned for the show and 
through selections 27 remain. 
Drama department head Mr. 
Del Proctor explained, “The 
only requirement to par- 
ticipate is that they’re cur- 
rent students at Northrop. 
A lot of the acts in the show 
are not involved in the music 
or drama departments at all.” 

Mr. Proctor also men- 
tioned, “This show has the 
greatest variety acts that I 
can recall.” A classical 
pianist, an excerpt from a 
play written by a Northrop 
graduate, and a band playing 
Chuck Berry-type music are 
some unfamiliar acts. Some 
presentations by more 
familiar Northrop face will be 
made by Charisma °82; The 
Blues Brothers; and Dusty 
the Clown, who will sing this 
year.* There will be pop 
hits like “Endless Love” 


Blues Brothers Perform in 


The Northrop Blues Brethers, 
Brad Bloom and Tom Maupin 
as Jake and Elwood were the 
featured perfomers at Charlie’s 
place in Hicksville Ohio on 
the 29 and 30 of January. 

The Blue Brothers band, 
consisting of: Greg Gernhart , 
guitar; Rob Matson, bass 
guitar; Don Lee, drums; Joe 
Jackson, trombone; Dave 
McGlennon and Jeff Stellhorn, . 
trumpets; Chris Buechner, Phil 
Shriner, Jamie King, Saxo- 
phones. The performance 
was sponsored by local radio 
station WXKE, brought crowds 


~of 300 people on Friday and 


250 Saturday. The band played 
for an hour each night. The 
group, which has been featured 
in pep sessions here at Northrop, 
started their show with “B-Flat 
Blues.” They than proceeded 
into the theme from Peter 
Gunn, after that they “got the 
crowd rockin” by singing ““Every- 
body Needs Somebody”, which 
they followed with “‘Soul Man” 
and “Jailhouse Rock.” Stand by 
your man’’, one of their most 
humerous numbers, was aug- 
mented by “Barbara Ann” and 
“Sweet Home Chicago’’, the pre- 
ceding numbers. The rest of 
their songs included ‘Minnie the 
“Moocher”’, “Hey Bartender”, “B- 
movie box blues”, “given some 
loving” and as the finale, “Shout.” 
The crowd showed their en- 
thusiasm by jumping, clapping 
and, of course, shouting. Ac- 


cording to Brad Bleom, “There_ 


were mostly Northrop jocks and 
and grads there.” He also stated 

that the group made $17.00 an 
hour per person. “The Doctor’. 
from WXKE 104, wants the 
group to do a concert in the sum- 
b : . \ 


mer and also a return engage- 
ment at Charlie’s. Brad also 
showed and although tired, they 
stated that many parents also 


F * 


Brad Bloom performs Blues Brothers sroutine 
(Photo by Charlotte Atherton) 


uy 
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which will be sung by the 
team of Donnelly and Cook, 
and a spoof on Miss Piggy 
by Angie Waak. Precision 
Six is a group of girls from 
Northrops’ Flag and Rifle 
‘Corps. A barbershop quartet, 
numerour solos and duets, 
and the Afro Club Chorus 
form the ranks of singing 
talents in the show. Also 
a great many dancers are 
going to attempt to dazzle 
the audience with a variety 
of dances. 

Mr. Proctor explained, 
“Historically the turnout has 
been vary large for the talent 
show. I am confident this 
will be the case again this 
year. The talent show has 
always been on a Wednesday 
and Thurdsay night and we’ve 
had good attendance. This 
year there is a basketball 
game on Wednesday night 
of the week of the show so 
Etc. ‘82 will be on Thursday 
and Friday. I don’t know 
wheather that will make a 
difference or not. The 
money from the show will 
be used to augment the drama 
program here at Northrop, 
which is mainly production 
used to make a profit, but 
now with the cost of materials 
for set and costumes. The 
talent. show practically sup- 
ports them both.” 


Hicksville 


enjoyed doing the concert. ‘l‘om 
Maupin, a senior, will be Master 
of Ceremonies for the upcoming 
Talent show. 


Opinion 


Does Television Corrupt 
its Viewers 


Ever since its introduction into the American house- 
hold, the television set has become an increasingly 
popular method of entertainment. However, the tele- 
vision not only entertains its viewers; it exerts an influ- 
ence upon the tens of millions of people who spend 
some time in front of the set every day. This influence 
can be either strong or weal, depending upon the 
extent to which one believes what one sees. But how 
far can this influence go? Is it possible for television to 
actually corrupt the minds of the people who watch it? 

The question of corruption from television is quite 
a narrow issue. While television’s passive influence upon 
viewers is rather noticeable (Remember all the kids who 
imitated “The Fonz” when Happy Days appeared on 
the air?), a case of corruption would be much more 
subtle. It would involve some TV fanatic who watches 
all the detective shows, soap operas, and B-grade docu- 
mentary movies (Beatrice: Portrait of a Teen-Age Al- 
coholic Prostitute) as possible. This fanatic would not 
only believe everything he sees on the tube as gospel; 
he would also have to glorify the devious criminals who 
prance about on his screen. 

We clon’t believe that such a person exists. (We also 
hope and pray that such a person doesn’t exist, but that 
is another story.) While some television shows do dis- 
play a fair amount of degradation and crookedness, 
the equalizer is always present: the force of good. 
This element of righteousness does not only occupy a 
more prominent role in the show (in most cases); it 
also defeats the ‘“‘bad guys” more often than not. 
Additionally, the image the “bad guys’ receive on 
television is usually pretty degrading. For instance, 
who would want to be the evil Dr. Loveless, an ugly, 
bowlegged midget, when he could be James West, a 
handsome, swashbuckling hero? 

In conclusion, we would like to say that the idea of 
corruption. from television is indeed a frightening 
thought::- However, the citizens of America: would:never 
allow such a deed to occur. If a television show were 
to set out of hand and glorify murderers and rapists, 
the American viewing public would have it off the air 
immediately. 


A Hairy Tale ? ? 


Once upon a time, in a land called Marion, a 
group of Giants claimed to be masters of a game 
called basketball. And the word spread throughout 
that these Giants were invincible. Soon, from a 
kingdom called Northrop, a pack of Bruins challenged 
the Giants. And all the people of the land gathered 
in Marion to watch the brutal battle. The Bruins 
brought with them a group of scantily-clad maidens 
to spur them to victory. And the maidens stood in 
front of the people of Northrop and jumped, cheered, 
yelled and screamed. The people, desperate to see 
their warriors, pleaded with the maidens to move 
and let the good people of Nortlirop watch the match. 
The maidens refused, continuing their useless chants. 
And so, the Bruins were defeated and the people 
went home disappointed. 

MORAL: The fans may pay to get in, but it’s 
the cheerleaders that are more important. Who needs 
fans anyway? 
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Well, it’s that time of year again. 


(Pértunately, this annual pleasure does not 

concern me personally this year.) Of course, 
everyone knows about the basic math, En- 
glish and science courses. But the course 
description handbook lists classes that aren't 
so well-known (or popular). 

Photography 1 & 2 is for all you future 
shutterbugs who have a 35mm camera and 
nothing else to do; Consumer Education 
is a single-semester course for all you future 
Ralph Naders; Notehand is a class offered 
exclusively to seniors on the College Prep 
plan (Izods and Bass Weejuns not required). 
It tells you how to condense a dry, boring 
lecture into a fascinating set of notes; Speech 
is for those who would rather commit hari- 
kari than give a speech; Single’s Living, 
is a semester-long crash course in Home 
Economics — recommended for bachelors; 
Journalism 1 & 2 is for those keen on 
sado-masochism. (After three years, you 
too can have your own column and be 
totally ignored by 25 other people); Astro- 
nomy is for those who find sleeping under 
a starry sky a nice way to spend an hour; 
if your interest lies in flying (or aerospace 
engineering) then Aeronautics 1 & 2 is for 
you; World Affairs is not a review of President 
Kennedy’s social life. Instead, it is a course 
on U.S.-world relations. RVS offers courses 
like Food Service and Beauty Culture. 

So you see, Northrop has a wide variety 
of course offerings, designed for today’s 
modern student. If you want it, we've 
got it. But the folks at FWCS have been 
developing some new courses which | was 
privileged (lucky) to discover. 

Frozen Foods 1 is a new course -that 
will be offered by the Home Ec department. 
The first semester deals with frozen pizzas, 
frozen burritos and TV dinners. Frozen 
Foods 2, strictly for advanced students, ex- 
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ew Courses 


By JIM BILLINGS 
Editor in Chief 


It’s time to make out next year’s schedule, |. and boil!n’bags. 


JANET YOSS, Ass’t. Feature Editor 
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Southern Pacific Dialects 1 & 2, offered 
by the Foreign Language department, is for 
the student who feels that practical lang- 
uages are necessary to a well-rounded ed- 
ucation. Episodes of McHale’s Navy and 
old war movies will be shown. 

Childrens Television 1 & 2 is an English 
course that focuses on the cultural stim- 
ulation of programs designed for children 
ages three to ten. Mister Rogers’ Neighbor- 
hood, Sesame Street and Nickelodeon will 
be daily assignments. 

Advanced Dribbling 5 & 6 is designed 
to help prospective and current basketball 
players move down the court. Technique 
is a major part of the course. Court et- 
iquette is also discussed. 

Modern Lightbulb Changing is an intro- 
ductory course to do-it-yourself home re- 
pairs. Why pay good money to an elec- 
pairs. Why pay good money to an elec 
trician? Students will also discuss the tech- 
trician? Students will also discuss the tech- 
nique of replacing toilet paper. 

These courses are not yet available, but 
are in the early stages of development. Pre- 
‘haps your younger brothers and sisters will 
be able to take, advantage of these fun and 
Pbddbbbdddbbddh 

Due’ to space limitations hh & $e 
unable to include some major events of 
1981 at Northrop. I! failed to mention 
the 1981 girls track team, the best in the 
state of Indiana. | also neglected to mention 
the Bruin baseball team, which came in 
second place in the state. Last, but cer- 
tainly not least, the Mighty Marching Bruin 
Band was second in Indiana, fourth in the 
United States. 1981 was certainly not a 
boring year for students of Northrop. 


Todd Churchward 
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Feature 


Driving Can Pose A Dan 


By JANET AUSBURY 
Staff Writer 


_ Every day, the newspapers 
list a number of accidents, ma- 
hy involving teenagers. There 
has been talk of raising the le- 
gal driving age to 18. In the 
last couple of years, a few 
Northrop students have been 
involved in car crashes--some 
fatal. Researchers have stated 
that young people have more 
accidents than any other age 


group. These issues have 
caused some Northrop stud- 
ents to form definite opinions 
as to whether or not teenagers 
should be allowed to drive. 
One senior thinks most high 
school students should not be 
allowed to drive. ‘““They (the 
government) should bring the 
driving age up to 18,” she said. 
“Some kids aren’t ready to 
handle it at 16.” Her stand is 
based largely on her own ex- 
perience. “My mother wanted 


me to get my license at 16 but 
I wasn’t too thrilled about it,” 
she admitted. ‘I was scared to 
get my license.” 

Junior Shauna Holt takes a 
more moderate view. “Kids 


ought to be allowed to drive 
as long as they don’t abuse 


the privilege, but if they drive 
drunk, they ought to have 
their licenses suspended--and 
for speeaing, too. ‘hey (the 
courts) ought to be really hard 
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on teenagers.”’ Shauna feels 
safe sharing the road with oth- 
ers her age but conceded, 
“There’s a certain amount of 
risk involved because there are 
kids I wouldn’t trust with any- 
thing of mine, let alone my 
life.”’ 

According to junior Kallie 
Overmyer, practice makes per- 
fect. where driving is con- 
cerned. “I think if we don’t 
learn now, we'll be even more 
unsafe later,” she stated. She 
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ger For Teens 


also pointed out that driving 
is a necessity for some stu- 
dents. ‘Most kids would nev- 
er go to college if they could- 
n’t drive themselves to work 
at age 16.” 

Despite the risks, few stud- 
ents worry about their driving 
abilities. After all, they have 
places to go--and driving is of- 
ten the best or only way to 
get there. 


Anorexia Nervosa: A Deadly Ritual Of Starvation 


By JILL AUSBURY 
Feature Editor 


Starvation is not thought 
as common to the Western 
world, and the idea of starv- 
ing oneself seems almost un- 
thinkable. Yet more than 
500,000 Americans are doing 
just that--willfully starving 
themselves. They are victims 


of the disorder known as an- 


orexia nervosa. 


Anorexia is usually found in 
young women. It is estimated 
that 1 percent of all young 
women in affluent countries 
are suffering from anorexia. 
What compels anorexics to 
starve themselves? Usually it 
starts from a poor self-image. 
The anorexic feels that no- 
body accepts her, and thinks 
going on a diet may be the an- 
swer--whether or not she is 


Students Voice Hopes 
For New Semester 


By ALAN KELSO 
Staff Writer 

Well, the second half of 
the year has finally arrived, 
this means that for some it’s 
the same old routine, but for 
others this second half of the 
year means new classes, new 
friends and new teachers to 
be acquainted with for the 
remainder of the year. 

Some students seemed to 
have the opinion of having to 
to; go to that “same old 
grind”; like one sophomore 
said, “I’m not doing anything 
particularly different this se- 
mester, just more homework 


and tests.”’ The thoughts of 
one senior were an opinion of 
total boredom. “I can’t wait 
to get out of here, to go full 
time on my job and to move 
out into an apartment.“ 
As this question was asked 
of more people, there also 
- was a more positive response 
voiced from almost 2800 stu- 
dents-at Northrop. “I hope » : 
to make new friends,” said 
one. “I know that I will have 
a better year because NOW 
that I know the school, I 
won’t be getting mixed up in 


OUR TOUGHEST 
PART-TIME JOBS CAN MAKE 


the wrong classes when I 
change.” 

“T look to changing some of 
my classes as a new ‘chall- 
enge.’ I mean, there will be 
new people to meet and a 
couple of new teachers to get 
to know,but I am not looking 
for new types of homework, 
tests and those boring lec- 
tures!”?. one. senior stated. 


Of course, the people who=s!q 


didn’t care either way hada 

few comments too. “I don’t 

know. It’ll probably be ex- 

citing for a while, then when 

it wears off, itll be back to 

the same old thing,” one stu- 
dent said.. “I don’t really 
know, nor do I really care. 

I just. hope we have another 

blizzard to give us a couple of 
days off.” 


As the new semester starts, 
we can all look back at the 


old one, and think back about 
the accomplishments we made 


and the failures, and maybe 
hope we can be able to learn 
from these mistakes and tri- 
umphs--and try to make this 
semester better than the last 
one. 


COLLEGE $4,000 EASIER. 


The Army Reserve has several extra chal- 
lenging skills like infantry, nuclear/biological 
chemicals, artillery, medical assistance and police 
work. If you're a high school junior or senior, 
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you can join the Reserve now and take your initial 
entry training over two summers,-earning over 
$1,200 each summer. Your training completed, you 
can qualify for up to $4,000 in educational bene- 
fits: In college, you earn over $73 a month for serv- 
ing a weekend a month plus two weeks a year. 
Interested? Call any of the numbers listed below. 

| Or stop by. 


ARMY RESERVE. _ 
BE ALLYOU CAN BE. 


overweight. She eats less and 
less food, and may force her- 


self to vomit after meals. She 
may also exercise constantly 


to burn calories. As the anor- 
exia progresses, the victim be- 
comes emaciated, but often 
sees herself as slender. By this 
time, the self-starvation has 
become a ritual, and if the vi- 
ctim is not hospitalized and 
treated, she will probably die. 
An interesting fact about 


anorexia nervosa is that it rar- 
ely occurs in poor countries 


or ghetto areas. It is confined 
mostly to affluent countries 
such as the United States, In 
nations where food is readily 
available, there are more pro- 
blems with being overweight. 
But many anorexia victims 
are thin to begin with, so what 
triggers the problem in them? 


Cabin Fever 


By JILL AUSBURY 
Feature Editor 

For many people, winter is '*! 
a season of sledding, skiing, ; 
skating and snowman-build- 
ing--in other words, particip- 
ating in as many seasonal ac- 
low. But for almost every- 
one, sone winters (and this 
one in particular) many being 
cooped up inside the house, 
watching one blizzard slowly 
fade into another. Winter 
weather can be dishearten- 
ing, but the dreaded cabin fe- 
ver can be avoided, if one 
simply knows how to keep 
occupied when the blizzard 
hits. 

If the power lines are still 
intact, a bored cabin-fever 
victim can stay busy by simp- 
ly talking to someone on the 
telephone. Keeping in touch 
with people you know can re- 


The answer, as stated be- 
fore, is poor self-image. Vic- 
tims may feel unattractive and 
rejected by others; quite often 
they feel dominated by par- 
ents. They rationalize that 
the‘only control they have in 
their lives is over their food 
intake; they rebel against do- 
mination by deciding how 
much--or little--they will eat. 
As the victim’s health deteri- 
orates, she may actually see 
herself as more attractive. 
When the weight loss progres- 
ses, the rituals of exercising, 
starving,and vomiting become 
habitual, and this is part of 


what makes anorexia nervosa 
so dangerous, as well as diffi- 


cult to cure. 

What can be done to pre- 
vent the affliction from devel- 
oping in a potential victim? 
First, parents, siblings, and 


friends can be aware of the sy- 
mptoms of anorexia and rec- 

ognize them in someone they 
know. If that person already 
has anorexia in an advanced 

state, they should be treated 

immediately. Ultimately, the 

possibility of prevention lies 

with the potential victim her- 

self. Anyone who feels com- 

pelled to starve, vomit, or ex- 

ercise more than necessary so- 

lely to lose weight should seek 
counseling. 

Anorexia nervosa doesn’t 
have to be deadly-if symp: - 
toms are recognized and vic- 
tims are treated as soon as pos 
sible, it can be cured. And if 
people are better informed ab- 
out the ailment--and aware 
that it could develop in some- 
one they know, or perhaps 
even themselves--anorexia can 
be stopped before it starts. 


Can Be Combatted 


lieve the loneliness of being 
cooped up. 


«= Games ‘are’ abways art old faves? 


orite, and a handy way to 
pass the time when the weath- 
er won’t permit so much as 
setting a foot outside. Drag 
out that old Monopoly or 
checkers board. Get out that 
deck of cards laying in the 
closet, and get a good game 
of solitaire going. Making 
up a new game can be a good 
way to pass the time, too. 

On. a similar note, indoor 
exercise can replace (at least 
partially) outdoor sports. Or- 
dinary calisthenics are usually 
rather boring, but doing them 
to music supplied by a record 
player or radio makes them 
bearable. Instead of ordinary 
exercise, dancing can keep a 
person occupied. Or, instead 
of these, try finishing up some 
chores that need to be done. 


Julie, | love you — Martin 


Wog (Warren = 
—Biff, Coe Muff 


— Robin 
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ven if it is tedious, it will 
pass the time and the house 
will ‘look a bitneater!2 oc: 

Of course, the most obvious 
way of passing (wasting?) 
time is watching TV. A snow- 
bound student sitting home 
may get hooked on the soap 
operas, or check out what’s 
on the cable stations if he 
receives them. After getting 
tired of sitting and staring 
moronically at the tube, list- 
ening to the radio or record 
player can be a refreshing 
change. 

It’s true that cabin fever 
is pretty stubborn and even 
after exhausting all possibil- 
ities, the feeling of claustro- 
phobia may still remain. But 
that can be escaped by indul- 
ging in one other pastime: 
sleeping--and dreaming of 
spring and summer vacations 
to come. 
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Personals 


TT, — will you be my valentine? Love always, —J.S. 
Jeff L, — I'll love you always & forever! — Holly B. 
N.A. — How’s Katie? — from S.H., B.W. 


Your preppiness is awesome, darling! 


Happy Birthday, Beth (my tennis star) — Love, Lis 
Andy = Yes, I'll marry you! — Love, Michelle 
Greg Barkey — | love you! — Cathy 


Toby ne Even though you are not mine; 
I'd like to be your valentine. —L.T. 


Mike — I love you. I’m yours forever. Happy Valentines Day. 


DIOg. 
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BY BETH RICHARDSON 
Staff Writer 


Northrop’s girls’ varsity 
basketball team ended their 
1981-82 season with an over- 
all record of 14-6, after being 
defeated by the Bishop Dwen- 
ger Saints on Saturday, Feb- 
ruary 6. 

In the second round of the 
Fort Wayne girls’ sectional 
tournament, the lady Bruins 
rallied with the Saints for a 
final score of 49-47. “This 
was one of our best games. 
We were really pushing to- 
ward a win,” said Head 
Coach Dave Riley. “We made 
alot of mental mistakes and 
it cost us the game.” 

The top scorers in the 
game for the Bruins were jun- 
iors Sophie Chapman., who 
scored a game high 20 points 


and sophomore Lisa Zehr who 
Junior 


scored nine points. 
Lavonya Edmonds completed 
three shots from the field for 


six points. Junior Teresa Ta- 


tum added four points and 


Scoreboard 


BY CHAD M. SCHROCK 


RESERVE BASKETBALL 


John Clark and Bob Rock- 
stroh led the Bruin Cagers to a 
52-50 victory over Huntington on 
Saturday, February 6. Clark led 
the pack with 13 points, while 
Rockstroh chipped in with 11. 
The reserves now have a respect- 
able 9-3 record. Coach Barnes’ 
team will next play at home a- 
gainst the East Noble Knights, to- 
night at 6:30. 


Senior Cheryl Wilson takes a Jump shot in the sectional against 


Bishop Dwenger. Dwenger won the game 49-47. : 
Photo by Charlotte Atherton. 


RESERVE BASKETBALL 


_ schedule. 


senior Chery: Wilson shot for 
three. Junior Dina Zahm 
scored two points and senior 
Kelly Rasor added one point 
to round out the Bruin scor- 
ing 


In the first round of the 
sectional tourney, Northrop 
defeated the North Side Red- 
skins by a score of 43-25. 
Sophie Chapman once again 
led the scoring with 10 points 
scoring all points from the 
field. Teresa Tatum, Lavonya 
Edmonds, and Melissa Scalzo 
each scored eight points a- 
piece. Junior Rosa Erby fin- 
ished the scoring with her free 
throw shot for one point. 
Coach Riley expressed his 
feelings on the seasons out- 
come by saying,““This year we 
did really well. We are a 
young team and we surprised 
alot of people.” He added,. 
“The girls really improved 
this year, they got a lot of 
experience working with a 
team. We could be a big pow- 
er in the SAC next season. 


2 


GIRLS 


On Friday, January 29, the 
girls reserve basketball team lost 
to the Wayne Generals by the 
to the Wayne Generals by the. 
score of 22-16. Coach Denny 
maneuvered her team to a 15-3 
record this year. The Bruin girls 
have no remaining games on the 
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Bruins Topple 
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South 


489-3534 


BY MATT LUCAS 
Sports Editor 
Northrop basketball fans 
were treated to a real true 
blue nail-biter, Friday Febru- 
ary 5, as the visiting Bruins 


-clipped the Archers of South 


54-53 in a tense Summit Ath- 
letic shootout. 

The win helped to keep 
the Bruins on top of the .con- 
ference as the Bruins head 
into the final weeks of the 
season. Senior, Jeff Hill pae- 
ed the Bruin scoring attack 
with a season high 27 points 
including a pair of critical foul 
shots late in the game to ice 
the Bruin victory. 

The Bruins were in control 
most of the first half leading 
at the end of the first period, 
and as well as the first half. 

In the third period the Ar- 
chers slowly started to get 
back into the game as they - 
outscored the Bruins 14-12 

In the remaining period 
the Archers put into full gear 
tying the visiting Bruins at 
41 and 43. Late in the game 
theBruinsfailed to cash in on 
several one-and-one opportu- 


nities as they saw a five point 
lead cut to one with 29 sec- 
onds to play. 

With less than five seconds 
to play a missed pair of South 
freethrows found Hill at the 
line securing the game as he 
popped home his two shots 
for the Bruins. South sank a 
shot at the buzzer, but it wa- 
sn’t enough as the Bruins pre- 
vailed 54-53. 

Other high scorers for the 
Bruins were juniors Schann 
Leathers, 11 points, James 
Curry, four, and senior Mare 
Moore, eight points. 

Wednesday, February 17 
promises to be an evening of 
extreme importance as the 
varsity Bruins lock horns with 
the Redskins of North Side to 
decide which team will earn 
sole possession of first place 
in the SAC. 

What to look for: The 
Bruins have been ripping up 
opponents; having lost only 
‘two of their last 11 contests 
with one loss coming to fifth 
ranked Marion. Jeff Hill has 
started to establish himself in- 

side for‘the Bruins and is a key 
factor in the Bruin’s offensive 


drive. Other important men 
for tne Bruins are 5’10” guard 
Mare Moore and 6’3” forward 
Schann Leathers. Combined, 
the two average over twenty 
points a game, and both are 
essential catalysts in the Bru- 
in game plan 

By Hey, head coach of the 
North Side Redskins stands 
in almost the same shoes as 
A.C. Eldridge of the Bruins. 
HIs team is undefeated in the 
SAC. Senior James Hardy 
leads the ’skins averazing over 
24 points a game. Other key 


men for the Redskins are Wil- 


lie Brooks, 9.3 points a game, 
and John Smiley, 8.3 points a 
game, 

Analysis: This one can’t 
get muchcloser than it is now 
both teams playing for first 
place, in their second to. last 
game of the season. If the 
Bruins can slow Hardy down 
they’ve crippled North, bul 
that works the other way too. 
The Bruins will have two ma- 
jor advantages in their speed 
and home court-wnicn snowia 
be two deciding factors. 


: The Bruins 


trail North in the series 4-9. 


Grapplers Capture Sectional Title 


By PAUL DOVE 
Staff Writer 

On Saturday Februrary 6; 
the Northrop wrestling team 
competed in the Carol regio- 
nal wrestling tournament. The 
team came away with a seco- 
nd place finish, one champ- 
ion and two runner-ups. Wil- 
lie Miller won the grapplers 
lone championship at 185 
pounds with a 4-3 victory ov- 
er Ron Bunt of Harding. Bri- 
an Hallet lost an 8-2 decision 
to Alan Druhot of Concordia 
and Mike Plank lost 7-1 to 
Tim Bruce of East Noble. 


Tumblers Ranked 


By CATHY MILLER 
Staff Writer 


On Saturday, February, 6, 
the Northrop girls’ gymnas- 
tics team placed fourth in the 
Northrop Invitational. The 
meet was held at Northrop 
with four other teams com- 
peting. 

Five of Northrop’s option- 
al girls competed, with Shelly 
Lombardo taking second on 
the beam. SandyKortenber 
took second on the floor and 
third overall with a 3.33. 
Sandy also took fourth on 
bars. Freshman Laurie Bord- 
ner placed fourth all-around 
with a score of 32.8 Coach 
Dave Hey explains, “I feel 
the girls were up to their po- 
tential at this meet, they did 
all their routines well.” The 


726 E. Cook 


- FLOWERS Inc. 


These three wrestlers will co- 
mpete tomorrow at Northside 
in the semi-state wrestling to- 
urney. 

On January 30, the grapp- 
lers competed in the North- 
side sectional and came away 
with the crown as they plac- 
ed nine wrestlers in the regio- 
nal. They won with 168 
points, which was four better 
than Concordia’s 164. Bish- 
op Dwenger was third and- 
host Northside finished fourth 
Northrop placed four indivi- 
dual champions and five runn- 
erups in the sectional. 


Sixth in State 


whole team feels they’re doing 
real well and know they be- 
long with better teams to com- 
pete with. The girls still have 
improvement to make but 
know if they keep up the 
good practices after school, 
they should come through. 

Coach Hey said, “We have a 
lot more meets to compete 
with but if we have confi- 
dence in our own team, we 
should do it. A little help — 
from Northrop fans should 
help.” The team is asking for 
more fans to come and con- 
vince the girls that they can 
do it. 

The team is now sixth in 
state and with improvement 
Northrop should see their 
girls’ gymnastics team make 
it to the top. 


Winning titles for the 
Bruins were Walter Young 98, 
Mike Plank 155, Brad Clifford 
177, and Willie Miller 185. 
Second plave finishers were . 
Brian Hallet, Scott Fitzgerald 
Steve Bullard, Bob Henry and 
Jim Gordy. 

On January 26, the team 
travelled to Snider in a unfo- 


rtunate match, Snider came 


away 56-6 victors. North- 
rop managed only two victo- 
ries by Paul Lacy and Scott 
Fitzgerald. The Bruins fini- 
shed the season at 8-10, 
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Northrop High School 


By KRIS BRUMFIELD 
Staff Writer 

Melanie Eberhart, Greg 
Fisher, and Elizabeth House- 
man were recently named 
Finalists in the competition 
for Merit Scholarships to be 
awarded this year. of 
15,000 Semifinalists, 90% are 


now Finalists, and are being 
considered for the 1,500 


National Merit $1,000  Sch- 


olarships and over 3,500 four- 
year Merit Scholarships to be 
awarded this spring. The 
winners will be notified in 
March. 

The National Merit Sch- 
olarship Program recieves no 


Swing Choir Prepares for Luers 


By JANET YOSS 
Ass‘t. Feature Editor 


Northrop’s Swing Choir, 
Charisma ’82 has been named 
one of 20 groups from 
throughout the Midwest to 
compete in the Eighth An- 
nual Luers Midwest Swing 
Choir Invitational to be held 
on Saturday, February 27 at 
Bishop Luers High School. 

\ The 22 member choir is 
directed by Mr. William Heins 
and is accompanied by a 
10 piece instrumental group, 
and assisted by a stage crew 
of 10. : 

Over 40 groups submitted 
video tapes for an audition 
held on December 5, 1981. 
Although participation in the 
Luers Midwest Swing Choir 
Invitational is restricted; to 
20. | The. 20 choirs invited 
will vie for trophies, plaques, 

~ championship medalions and 

- the opportunity to be named 


Grand Champion of one of 
a prestigious © 


the most 
show choir festivals in the 

. mation. Hight judges and 
critics, experts in the show 
choir field from universities 
around the United States will 
rank the groups and select 
the champion choir. 

The Annual Luers Con- 
test, organized into two 
parts, will feature 16 minute 
performances by each of the 
20 invited choirs during a 
day-long ‘“‘Choirs in Concert” 
segment starting at 8:30 a.m. 
on February 27. The 6 
highest scoring groups will 
compete later that evening 
in a separate ‘“Champion- 
ship Sing-off” session at 
7:30 p.m. to determine the 
Grand Champion and the 
runner-up choirs. This year’s 


office for seniors. 
Noll scholarships. 


of financial aid- 


and same 300 


Two New Scholarships 


Two new scholarships are now available in the guidance 
These are the Evans Moss and the 
The only requirements for the seniors 
is that they must be good academically andbe in need 


participants represent Ind- 
iana, Illinois, Wisconsin, an? 
Towa. .d° - aes 

Other groups from Fort 
Wayne participating include 
such groups as Minstrel 
Magic of Carroll High School 
and The Spartan Singers of 


Homestead and The Sen- 
sation Singers of Wayne. 
Charisma director Mr. 


Heins feels it will be ““A very 
exciting and exhausting day 
for all groups.” 

“The contest has received 
national attention and _ is 
recognized by professionals 
and educators as the premier 
Swing Show Choir Contest. 
It’s an honor to have been 
selected to perform,” said 
Heins. 

The closing of school due 
to bad weather has presented 
a problem of in consistent 
rehearsals. ‘The kids are 
working very hard to make 


_up for the lost time, how: _ 


ever,” continued Heins. 

_ We are fortunate have a 
creative choreographer -in 
Mr. Larry True.” Mr. True 
has worked with Charisma 
all: year. 

The contest is sanctioned 
by the Indiana Associtation 
of Junior and Senior High 
School Principals, the Indiana 
Choral Directors Association 
and is sponsored by the 
Hinstrels, the non-competing 
exhibition swing choir of 
Bishop Luers High School. 

Advance tickets are avail- 
dble from all competing 
choirs for the two February 
27 day and night per- 
formances. Tickets will also 
be available at Bishop Luers. 
Cast of $5 for the day show, 
and $6 for the evening per- 
for mance. 


SAT Forms Available 


All juniors who are planning to take the SAT during 
spring must pick up an application in room B101. The 
deadline to apply for the May 1 test is March 26, and 
the deadline for the June 5 the test is on April 30. 


Pam Collins is Finalist 


Pam Collins, senior, has qualified as a National Scholar- 
ship for Outstanding Negro Students. The approximately 
1200 finalists are being considered for 350 scholarships 
four-year Achievement Scholarships to 
be awarded this spring. Guidance Coordinator Mrs. Donna 
Green commented, “‘You’re always very happy for anyone 
who can make that, because it is an excellent achievemen.. 
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federal or state grants, but 
recieves funds from corpor- 
ations, foundationa, business 
organizations and higher ed- 
ucation institutions. Students 
must meet preferential criteria 
such as parental employment. 
college choice, area of re- 
sidence or career goals to 
be considered for four-year 
Merit Scholarships underwrit- 
te. by corporations found- 
ations and U.S. colleges and 
universities. All Finalists are 


being considered for one time 
$1,000 scholarships supported 


PRICE: 35 CENTS 


by grants from business and 
industrial sponsors; and are 

chosen incopen competition. 
Candidates are considered 
on a state representation basis 
and are chosen by a committee 
of admission and counseling 
experts from  acrass the 

country. 

Students honored by the 
National Merit Scholarship 
Corporation, only for recieving 
this recognition will find it 
Corporation, only for recieving 
this recognition will find it 


an asset in their attempts to 
enter various colleges and 
universities. “Although the 
majority of Finalists will not 
recieve funds, many students 
will recieve awards from other 
agencies and organizations-- 
frequently from colleges and 
universities that are eager to 
enroll students of the high 
academic caliber that the merit 
program honors,” stated M. 


Elizabeth Jacka. executive 
vice president of the  cor- 


poration in a press release. 


Two students being treated by nurse Becky Talati because_of tear gas bomb at Northrop 


(Photo by Charlotte Atherton) 


Two Arrested in Grenade Incident 


By JIM BILLINGS 
Editor in Chief 

Two Northrop students 
have been charged with arson 
and suspended following the 
tear gas grenade incident of 
February 11. The two have 
been identified as 16-year-old 
sophomores, but their names 
eannot be released because 
they are juveniles. Both are 
now in the custody of their 
parents. 


Seven students, four cus- 
todians and three’ firemen 


were taken to Parkview Mem- 
orial Hospital for routine 
treatment and check-ups, ac- 
cording to a hospital spokes- 
woman. The spokeswoman 
told What's Bruin? that all 
were released that day, ex- 
cept for one custodian, Ron 
Priest, who was kept longer 


for observation. He has re- 
turned to work. 
Sixteen students went 


home, complaining of burn- 
ing eyes and nausea, accord- 
ing to school. nurse Becky 
Talati, R.N. Twenty-four 
others were treated and sent 
back to class. 

The grenade, which was 


detonated in the H-wing rest- 
room at approximately 
7:55 a.m., was a_blast-dis- 
persal, tear crystal, law en- 
forcement grenade. The can- 
ister-type grenade was com- 
mercially made. It was not 
a military relic belonging to 
one of the suspects’ fathers, 
as reported in The Journal- 
Gazette. Another grenade 
was turned over to police 
officials by one of the sus- 
pects. 

Grenades of this type are 
available only to military and 
law enforcement agencies. 
The mace-based crystals are 
non-toxic, but can be dan- 
gerous, even fatal, to people 


with respiratory or heart 
problems. 
Principal Doug Williams 


was alerted to the situation 

by a custodian about 8 a.m. 
Upon learning there was no 
fire, Williams decided not to 
evacuate the building, be- 
cause of the frigid outside 
temperature. Art teacher 
Margaret Whonsetler went to 
Williams’ office and told him 
students had been transferred 

to the auditorium because 


of the gas. Classes were 
later moved to the cafeteria 
and auxiliary gym. 

Whonsetler reported that 
there was no panic during 
the incident. “The students 
were very responsible. I hope 
whoever did this lands in 
jail,’ said Whonsetler. She 
said students were ‘rather 
subdued” after the incident. 

“They’re in a state of 
shock. It’s hit them as to 
why they have to be here 
(in the auxiliary gym) in- 
stead of their own class- 
room.”’ Whonsetler suggested 
closing the smoking area 
might prevent another similar 
incident. Other H-wing teach- 
ers also expressed concern 
over the smoking area. 

Doug Williams said that 
the smoking area will not 
be affected by the incident. 

Dean John Weicker was 
happy with student reaction 
to the bombing. “The kids 
handled it well.— they real- 
ized it’s their school.” 
Weicker says Northrop will 
recommend expulsion of the 
two suspects to school ad- 
ministrators. 


” 


News 
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Northrop’s Speech Team Prepares for Sectional 


By PENNY MYNATT 
Staff Writer 

Usually when one thinks 
of tournaments they pro- 
bably associate them with 
sports. Academic teams also 
have them. In fact the 
Bruin Speech Team is now 
entering that portion of their 
season. The Sectional, Re- 


ionals, State, and Nationals 
are fast approaching for the 


speakers. 
Coach Lincoln Record 
said, “I look forward to 


the tourneys because it’s what 
we have been working to- 
ward all year.” When asked 
how the team would do 
Record replied, “If we work 


hard and believe, we will do 
well.” The meet will last 
about 12 hours. 23 Bruin 
speakers will _ participate. 
The Bruins will be going up 
against schools mostly from 
the Fort Wayne area. 

Many of the team mem- 
bers feel very confident 
about the tournaments. 


Mr. Rodgers (Tom Maupin) shoots the postman (Brad Bloom) during Etc. 82. 
(Photo by Charlotte Atherton) 


Legislation; Hearing Call for Guidance 


By DARRELL MOORE, 

Geuclene Pris’ Serdice é 
WASHINGTON (SPS) — 
More career guidance is the 


goal of legislation recently 
introduced in Congress. 


To highlight the bill, its 
‘sponsor introduced it during 
Career Guidance Week and 
just prior to congressional 
hearings on vocational ed- 
ucation guidance in Nov- 
ember. 

If passed, the bill would 
require state vocational ed- 
ucation programs to spend 
six percent of their federal 
funds specifically for career 
guidance —a two _ percent 
increase over previous years. 

“This bill enhances the 
critical role of guidance and 
counseling in career pre- 
paration and planning with- 
out creation a new spending 
program,” said Rep. William 
Goodling, R-Pa., one of the 
bill’s sponsors. 

A recent study which re- 
connends’ increased career 
guidance programs, con- 
vinced Goodling and the bill’s 
co-sponsor, Rep. Dale Kildee, 


D-Mich., to introduce the 
legislation. 
According to the three- 


year study by the National 
Vocational Guidance Assocl- 
ation, vocational education 
programs help overcome oce- 
upational barriers, including 
those related to race, sex, 
handicap and economic dis- 
advantage. 

The study. which exam- 
ined vocational counseling 
programs set up by the 


federal government in 1976, 
also 


found that programs 


"aw, | 


Upcoming 


March 7- Orchestra 
Festival 


March 9- Blood Mobile 
‘ at Northrop 

- March 11- Foreingn Language 

: Night 


increased employment pot- 
ential for their participants. 

“Vocational guidance pro- 
vides more stability and can 
cut the critically high levels 
of youth unemployment, 
especially among minorities,” 
said Goodling. 

The bill also creates 
greater opportunities’ for 
vocational guidance person- 
nel to gain first-hand exper- 
ience in business and indus- 
try, which will enable them 


not only to provide a more 
realistic assessment to their 


student, Goodling said, but 
will foster greater contacts 
between the school, business, 
and labor sectors of the 
community. 

Nancy Pinson, trustee of 
the National Vocational Guid- 
ance Association spoke on 
behalf of the career guidance 
legislation in hearings before 
the House Subcommittee on 
Elementary, Secondary and 
Vocational Education last 
November , Pinson stressed 
the need for providing strong 
guidance programs along with 
vocational education. “‘With- 
out informed and ethical 
guidance to those who enroll 
in (vocational) programs, we 


will have failed significantly 
in our obligation.” \ 

Other witnesses told the 
subcommittee of successful 
vocational guidance programs 
throughout the country. 

In Flint, Mich., one 
counseling program uses ca- 
reer resource centers with 
counselors and computers to 
deliver vocational guidance. 
This directs students to 
vocational programs and 
could eventually direct stu- 
dents to prospective em- 
ployers. 

Even with that program 
a recent Flint survey found 
that more than half the 
students surveyed said they 
needed more vocational pro- 
grams, more help in finding 
jobs amd more readily avail- 
able career information. 

“Students have difficulty 
linking vocational skills and 
the real world of work,” 
said Jetfrey Drake, coordin- 
ator of career development 
for the. Genesee stressed that 
for the Genesee Intermediate 
School District in Flint. 
Witnesses stressed that indi- 
vidual needs must be met. 

“Young people and adults 
need help in developing and 


Team member Maria Wills 
said, “I think with a lot of 
hard work and dedication we 
should have a great turnout 
for state.” 
Stier replied, “With the 

quality of the team we 
should ‘do well in the tour- 
naments with perseverance 
everyone on the team should 
reach their goals.” _-Vice- 
President Mark Russell Com- 
mented, “I expect the Bruin 
Speakers’ will be victorious 
in the upcoming tournaments. 


Treasurer Debra - 


Our determination is strong . 


I’ve always believed where 
there’s a will there’s a way.” 
Coach Record feels it is 
still too early to assess the 
season, but said he would 
after the state competition 
was over. The tournaments 
begin March 13, with sec- 
tionals at New Haven High 
School, regionals on March 20 
at Columbia City Joint High 
School, and Nationals in 
wise and if we aren’t we 
should get there:’ Team 
member Jim Billings said, 
“Tll be moving to a new 
event, I hope to do as well 
in discussion as I did in 
Broadcasting.” An uniden- 
tified team member said, 
“Since I didn’t do well in 
last year’s tournaments‘ I 


continually re-evaluation their 
career idetitity;““ said’ Norman 
Gsybers, vice-president of the 
American Vocational Assoc- 
iation, Guidance Division.” 
Included in this process is 
the need to know who they 
are in terms of their com- 
petencies, interests, attitudes, 
and aptitudes. This need is 
not a one time event in-the 
lives of people, but rather a 
continuing process that is 
done time after time as new 
learning experiences take 
place,” 

Some witnesses discussed 
proposed reductions in voca- 
tional programs. j 

Pinson told the subcom- 
mittee that the current 
funding levels for vocational 
education can be defended 
if the government makes 
funding changes. “If such 
redesign expands upon the 
definition of who gives and 
who gets vocational educa- 
tion—and for what purposes 
and in what setting it can be 
offered, its impact could be 
extended withour incurring 
additional costs,” she said. 

Pinson recommended gear- 
ing vocational education to- 
ward ‘global’? concerns of 


Students Travel in Spain 


By WARREN BINDERMAN 
Staff Writer 

Each year for five weeks 
of the summer, a program 
is offered to students in the 
U.S. and Canada to travel 
and study in Spain. Last 
summer 90 students from 25 
states departed from Kennedy 
Airport in New York and 
flew to Madrid. 

The group was than bussed 
to the campus of the Ciudad 
University of Madied when 
they lived and attended 
classes. The living quarters 
consisted of one room per 
student. Each class met 
five days a week, and courses 
ranged from Elementary 
Spanish to Litirature and 
Culture. Students toured 
La Mancla for two days, 
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visiting all the interesting 
places related ant Evant and 


Don Qiuxote. Sixty students , 


made tour day tour to 
Santiago de Compostela. 
Once or twice a week a 
group was scheduled to visit 
such historical places as Valle 


de las Caidos, El] Esevieal, 
Segovia, Avila, Toledo, 
Museo del Prado, Palaua 
Real, etc. 


Students found that they 
thad also more than enough 
time to do, see, and learn 
whatever they chose. 

As part of the program, 
a trip was taken to Southern 
Spain, visiting such famous 
cities as Cordola, Sevilla, 
Malaga, and two 
days were spent at Tor- 


remolives Beach. 

By attending this, students 
may earn nine quarter 
college credits. If interested, 
write to Dr. Doreste, Aug- 
ustana College, Roch Island. 
Ill. 81201. 
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_ want to do well enough to 


win ribbons, especially since 
this is my last ¢ compet- 
ive season.” 

Team member Greg Fisher 
commented, “I think we will 
do well as a team because 
we have an abundance of 
talents. As for me per- 
sonally I can’t really promise 
anything but I’ll do my best.” 
President Brad Miller said, 
“This year Northrop has one 
of the strongest sectional 
speech teams in our history. 
The  sectional-regional-state 
trail culminates one of our 
finest years. in which Bruin 
speakers have placed high 
in many contests sach as 
Rotary, and Knights of 
Pythias in addition to our 


regular season. I am very 
optimistic.” 
Coach Record has this 


closing comment, “The last 
three meets are key meets 
for the tournaments. Each 


person has to beleive in his 
or her ability to be suc- 


cessful. All other meets fade 
into insignificance when it 
comes to the tournaments. 
What it all boils down to 
is all the other meets have 
been practices for the tour- 
naments because onee your 
eliminated there is no next 
meet.” 


unemployment, military read- 


than expanding the relation-. 
ship with CETA and “re- 


doubling efforts” of trving 
to serve the “never-served 


groups.” 


Dolly Madison 
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‘Search and Seizure’ 
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Is Nothing New 


The Fort Wayne Community School system has re- 
cently adopted a “search-and-seizure” policy. This 
policy gives school officials the right to search and seize 
alcohol, drugs, and even dirty magazines, from students’ 
lockers, their cars and even students themselves. This 
may sound like nothing new, and it really isn’... 
Schools have been doing this for years, but now there 
are certain guidelines for searching students and their 
property. 

Among the guidelines are details about the searching 
of students. School officials may ‘‘pat down’ any stu- 
dents suspected of harboring any of the foreamentioned 
articles. If it is determined that clothing be removed 
the student is taken into a private room with two adult 
officials of the same sex. The student may also request 
one witness of his choice. If a student refuses the search 
he is considered guilty and suspended or expelled from 
school. 

As we see it, the searching of lockers should be allow- 
ed. The reason for this is because the lockers are school 
property, and thus the school has the right to search 
them. However, the searching of students and their cars 
seem to be stretching it a little bit. In the past, school 


- officials at various schools have broken into students’ 


cers in search of contraband, at times finding beer or 
pot, at others finding a pair of gloves, a history book:, 
and an empty can of Mountain Dew. 

As for searching ‘;tudents; what is to keep officials 
from harassing the students? The new policy says that 
there must be “just cause” for searching students and 
their property. One question: What is “just cause’ / 
“Just cause” in the eyes of the school may be a person 
having long hair and a Led Zeppelin ; shirt on. 

There is really nothing to prevent schools from 
harassing students. If it has been decided that a student 
or his property be searched, he can’t refuse, without ad- 

_ mitting his guilt, even if there is absolutely no reason for 
the search. In the past, schools have, for the most part, 
used good judgment in the searching of students, web; 199100 
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Hey! This Ain't Easy! 


By JIM BILLINGS 


that need rewriting are returned to reporters. (Yet to 


Editor in Chief 


A reader writes in: 

Dear What's Bruin?: ls it true that your staff stays 
up until 2 a.m. putting out the newspaper? Is it true 
that your staff is a bunch of “terminal heads’? Is it true 
‘that Journalism is an “easy credit’? Is it true that your 
paper is thrown together at the last minute? |! am an 
impressionable, young fifth grade student who reads your 
paper always. | am thinking about a career in journalism, 
but | am concerned about the things | hear. Please — 
say it isn't so. Signed, Johnny Smith, Hoboken, New Jersey. 

It isn’t so, Johnny. Those things you mentioned are 
just nasty rumors spread by some misinformed people. 
We’re not all terminal heads — generalizations are misleading. 
The course isn’t easy and a lot of planning goes into each 
issue. But we must admit that What’s Bruin? wasn’t always 
the model of smooth efficiency it is now. (Excuse me 
while | fall to the floor, laughing hysterically.) 

There was a time (a couple of years ago, in fact) when 
What's Bruin? was infamous for late-night layout sessions, 


There was a time (a couple of years ago, in fact) when 
What's Bruin? was infamous for late-night layout sessions 
(anywhere from 2 a.m. to 4 a.m. was to be expected), 
late-night raids and sloppy newspaper. (One layout ac- 
tually lasted 26 straight hours. | had the _‘‘pleasure’’ of 
staying for that one — don't ask me why.) 

But that’s all changed now — for the most part. Layouts 
are finished by 4 p.m. and we operate on a strict, efficient 
schedule: 
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schools. 


What’s Bruin? 


Published in accordance 
the policies and guidelines for high school journalism 
approved by Board of School Trustees of Fort Wayne Community 


WHAT'S BRUIN? BI-WEEKLY SCHEDULE 


THURSDAY — Paper is printed. ‘‘Known”’ assignments for 
next issue are made (sometimes). 

FRIDAY -— Distribution. (Typified by sob stories about 
lost subscription tickets and jocks who want free papers.) 
General staff meeting (Adviser talks, nobody listens.) Managing 
Editor and page editors will bring calendars, assignment -books 
and progress charts up to date (if they get around to it). 


SATURDAY/SUNDAY — Weekend sports are covered. 
(Sports reporters stay home and watch the Friday Night 
Movie. Then they write the story from the next morning’s 
Journal-Gazette.) 


MONDAY — Work on stories progresses (maybe. 
do it now? It's not due until Wednesday!"’) Photo requests 
are made to Photo Editor (who can’t promise anything 
if not in by 2 p.m. Editorial board meeting (editors 
make jokes about reporters while trying to determine 

editorial topics, not realizing that the reparters are doing 
the same thing.) 


“Why 


TUESDAY —Work on stories progresses (slightly). DEADLINE 
for weekend sports stories. (Reporters ask coach why team 
lost.) 


WEDNESDAY — DEADLINE ffor all stories (except for 
those reporters who came to the editor in chief with an 
“it's gonna be a little late’ sob story.) Missed deadline 
reports filed (unobserved since last October). Stories 
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BRENT LANTZ, News Editor 


MATT LUCAS, Sports Editor 


happen.) 


THURSDAY — Typesetting of stories — Copy Editor will 
copyread all stories before and after typesetting. 


FRIDAY — FINAL DEADLINE for all rewrites. 


SATURDAY/SUNDAY — Weekend sports covered (same old 
story). 


MONDAY — Copyreading, typesetting and proofreading of 
to be laid on page. 


TUESDAY — Photos and ads {if any) due. Feature and 
opinion pages (if any) are completed. 

WEDNESDAY — layout finished by 4 p.m. (if editors 
aren't 


too busy complaining about staff to do their page 
on time.) 

So there you have it. 

All kidding aside, though, this staff works hard (some- 


times) to put out a paper that you will enjoy. 
be introducing an expanded format. We think you'll enjoy 
What's Bruin? even more. Do you think we're doing a 
good job? Write us a letter — let us know. We're interested — 
really. 


Soon, we'll 


Todd Churchward, former sports editor, has been pro- 
moted to Managing Editor. Todd's duties include coord- 
inating all writing for What's Bruin? Matt Lucas will now 
take over as sports editor. 


Todd Churchward 


MANAGING EDITOR 


CHARLOTTE ATHERTON, Photo Editor 
JANET AUSBURY, Copy Editor 

PAUL DOVE, Business Manager 

CHRIS BURNS, Advertising Manager 
DOUG LASLIE, Faculty Adviser 
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By JOHN KANE 
Staff Writer 

In what is seeming to become 
a “What’s Bruin?” tradition 
(nervous smile), yet another 
facet of that amazing device we 
call the boob tube will undergo 
my careful scrutiny. However, 
this facet is a much more: mys- 
terious one; shows you’ve never 
seen, hosts you’ve never heard 
of, and ideas you’ve never ima- 
gined. Television in Ethiopia? 
Naw, we are going to examine 
the underground world of mor- 
ning television! 

There is nothing more bizarre 
in the TV world than daytime 
programming. It appears to be 
devised by some good-humored 
stockboys who inheirited the job 
from the regular programmer, 
who probably became too bored 
to select the morning’s shows. 
And rightly so. The material 
he has to work with is pretty 
thin. So, instead of making him- 
self look bad, he passes the buck 
to some peon, who knows a good 
thing when he sees it, and starts 
having a ball putting the most 
ridiculous shows on at 9:00 in 
the morning. For instance, at 
the previously mentioned time, 
Channel 16 has a show on called 
Super Pay Card. Great! They 
must bring in workers who have 
put in a big week and honor 
them for their large payroll 
check! What a great idea! Then, 
at 2:00 p.m., Channel 11 pre- 
sents Together . . . with Leo 
Buscaglia. This has all sorts of 
interesting implications. Wa. 
mightcbe. together, with Leo Bus- 
_caglia?. What might this person 
be doing while together with Leo 
Buscaglia? And who might this 
Leo Buscaglia be? Sounds like a 
member of the Mafia to me, 
which would make for a very 
interesting show. But my favo- 
rite of all the daytime weirdos 
is Unprovoked Murder (Channel 
26. 9:30). And who says vio- 
lence isn’t alive on television 


anymore! Can you imagine this - 


show vying for a prime-time 
slot? Never! But on morning 
TV, even Unprovoked Murder is 
given a chance. I wonder what's 
next; maybe Aggrivated Assault 
or Voluntary Manslaughter. 

An interesting feature of day- 
time television is that popular 
shows (usually talk shows) are 
repeated throughout the day, 
which is known among the TV 
circles as The Battle of Redun- 
dancy and Boring Repitition on 
TV, or TOBORABOROTOV for 
short. . Richard Simmons, the 
Peter Pan of dieting, and John 
Davidson, the Marv Throneberry 
of talk show hosts, both grab 
at least one hour a day of 
TOBORABOROTOV time. The 
leaders, however, far surpass this. 

Phil Donahue’s show finished 
second among the TOBORA- 
BOROTOV ratings with a strong 
three hours. But the leader, in- 
credibly enough, is Mister 
Rogers! Yes, the man who talks 
like a child garnered an aston- 
ishing 4 hours and 40 minutes of 
daily tube exposure! And you 
thought no one could beat out 
Donahue, you Phil lovers, when 
all it took was a sneaker-wearing, 
story-telling, (forty) eight-year- 
ald! 

A considerable amount of 
daytime television consists of 
the game shows, which are 
unique in their own right. This 
uniqueness lies mainly in the 
game show hosts; I mean, where 
do they find these guys? Con- 
‘sider Gene Rayburn. Did you 
ever hear of this guy before 
Match Game? And how about 
Wink (what a name!) Martindale? 


-of ‘Kansas City’ while Ted 


No, the majority of talk show 


The Bane Fay = 
Daytime Television Treks Beyond Boredom 


hosts have never made it to the 
big time. And then there’s the 
sad plight of the game show 
announcer; if you think of the 
host as being someone not (shall 
Isay) animated enough for other 
medium, the game show announ- 
cer must not be good enough 
to even scale the rank of host. 
(And then there’s the Gene 
Woods story—the talk show an- 
nouncer who was demoted from 
hosting Beat the Clock. | But 
that’s another story, and there’s 
a place and time for everything. 
Look for it next issue.) (Just 
kidding.) 

While the game show has sur- 
rendered its ranking of King of 
the Daytime Shows to the talk 
shows and the soaps, they still 
pop up here and there. The 
Price is Right is probably the 
most popular of them all. The 
reason is twofold; Bob Barker, 
and the bizarre contests (“And 
if you can pin the tail on 
Johnny Olsen, you'll win a 
BRAND NEW CAR!!!) that de- 
termine the victor. Password 
Plus is still on; I wonder if 
they’re showing repeats? Allen 
Ludden, the former host, died 
some time ago. The game show 
I despise the most (kinda funny 


mies Renee 
10 a.m. — 


Channel 7 (21) 


receives my second 


Dubious | 


t 


Praaraniming. 
Award with their 
airing of 
Entertainment 


Tonight... 
———— SS 
how I always manage to work 
that in, isn’t it?), however, is 
Family Feud. Richard Dawson, 
how could you degrade yourself 
so? You were superb on Hogan’s 
Heros,. one of the better TV 
series ever to be aired. And 
now you're getting off on kis- 
sing 50-year-old women and as- 
king inane questions (“Name 
me .. . the three things you 
are most unlikely to do while 
sitting on the toilet.”). What 
a shame. 

There is much more to day- 
time television than talk shows 
and game shows, however. This 
amazing bit of programming is 
both interesting and confusing, 
and I feel that no one should 
miss out on confusion and in- 
terest. Therefore, I have pre- 
pared a list of some of the more 
humorous examples of a.m. TV. 

5:15 a.m. 

At this ungodly hour, channel 
9 decides to run Mike Douglass, 
which is pretty funny (at least 
to me). The humorous over- 
tones result from the fact that 
on the talk show totem pole, 
Mike Douglass has to be, dead 


last. Yes, even below Merv 
Griffin. Why is that, you won- 
der? Well, it seems that ol 


Mike has a terrible habit of as- 
king stooopid questions of his 
unfortunate guests. And if that 
isn’t enough, Douglass gets the 
strangest mixture of guests on 
his‘ show. Imagine this: one 
episode had Mike, Dolly Parton, 
and Susan Anton trading verses 


Nugent accompanied them on 
guitar. Confusing? Yo 


6:15 a.m. 

Once again, channel 9 scores 
another winner; this time it’s 
All Night Programming. Hmm. 
Too bad it didn’t start sometime 
in the evening. Too bad it only 
lasts for five minutes. 

6:30 a.m. 

While everyone’s either get- 
ting ready for school or work 
or still sleeping away, channel 


16 presents Health Field. Would 
you ever wake up before 6:30 


to watch a show with a name 
like Health Field? Only if you 
were paid, right? Yeah, that’s 
the way I am too. Still, the title 
is rather amusing. What might 
be in the health field? Stetho- 
scope trees?  Asprin flowers? 
Tongue depressor plants? You 
got me; I haven’t been offered 
enough yet. 

7:00 a.m. 

At 7:00, an intriguing (special 
thanks to Luke Stieber for pro- 
viding me with that word) con- 
flict takes place. Channel 9 pits 
Top o° the Morning, what ap- 
pears to be a pretty cheerful 
and optimistic show to spend the 
drowsy early hours watching, 
against Channel 2’s (15 for non- 
cable viewers) aggressive Wake 
Up, which must be like a bucket 
of cold water in the face. These 
two shows are great for cate- 
gorizing people in the morning; 
the people who are bright, 
smiling, and talkative in first 
period must have awakened to 
Top o’ the Morning, \wkile those 
who are sullen, silent, and crab- 
by fell prey to Wake Up. (But 
at least the show worked; they 
made it to school, didn’t they?) 


“intellectual” channels ‘sying for 
ratings. Channel 3 throws up- 
(Get it? Ho, ho, ho... .) Under- 
standing Human Behavior along- 
side of Channel 8’s Contempor- 
ary Health Issues. Now, it really 
amazes me why anyone would 
schedule such programs for 7:00 
in the morning. I mean, who 
can comprehend the complexi- 
ties behind schizophrenia or can- 
cer at such an early time? Why, 
my brain is hardly up to under- 
standing Count Chocula then. 

7:30 a.m. 

Yes kiddies, 7:30 is. time for 
Cowboy Bob (Channel 4)! Wait 
a minute; kids don’t watch TV 
at 7:30 on weekdays. It must 
be for demented housewives. 


American Government Survey 
is on Channel 3 (39) at the same 
time. Who cares? 

8:00 a.m. 

At said time, Alive and Well! 
launches its assault upon the air- 
waves. What a reassuring-soun- 
ding show! I’ve always wanted 
to see a televised contradiction 
of Alive and Well! , but Dead and 
Rotting! might be too startling 
for some people to wake up to. 

9:00 a.m. 

Well! At 9:00, Channel 16 
promises us Something Beautiful. 
What outstanding onportunities! 
What an intriguing title! Ah 
well, Something Beautiful is 
probably just a ploy to get_people 
to turn their dials to 16. Just 
like the guy who wrote the book 
on filing tax returns and called 
it Bodies of Passion, Something 
Beautiful probably illustrates the 
price fluctuations on the hog 
market. - 

10:00 a.m. 

Channel 7 (21) receives my 
second Dubious Programming 
Award with their airing of En- 
tertainment Tonight at 10:00. 
(Now, I’ve heard of “misleading 
programming’, but never any- 
thing as blatant as this.) (Except 
the 6:15 a.m. edition of All 
Night Programming.) Can you 
imagine some poor soul flipping 
on Eutertainment Tonight at 
10:00 in the morning, opening 
his shades, seeing the sun, thin- 
king it had gone supernova, and 
committing suicide? You’re 
right; neither can I. 

_ Regis Philbin has a talk show 
at 10:00; now,I know what 


happens to ex-REO Speedwagon {, 
7:00 alsohas two of the more — bassistsh 
10:00 is also the time for : 


House of Representatives, a truly 
amazing show. Why is House 
of Representatives such an “‘ama- 
zing show’? Is it the first 
seratch-n-sniff television show? 
Nooo. Is it audially interpreted 
for the blind? Nooo. Does it 
use animals for actors? Nooo. 
House of Representatives is ama- 
zing in that it is a full seven 


hours long. Perfect for the 
lobotomized crowd! : 
12:00 


I close this guide or daytime 
television (“Hah! It ain’t even 
daytime anymore, dogface.”) 
(“Oh, yeah? Eat the cancerous 
pus that emits from bush dogs’ 
armpits, formaldahyde breath.”’) 
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with a typical example of its 
hiliarity: a show enititled The 
Victory Garden. Think about 
it. The Victory Garden. None- 
sensical. Ridiculous. , Balder- 
dash. Which makes The Victory 
Garden Perfect far daytime TV. 
In reviewing daytime tele- 
vision, one could make a case | 
that the mentality of these 
shows are intentionally geared 
to the fog that serves as our 
brains in the moming. I, how- 
ever, feel that this is a cop out. 
Morning shows are decidecly 
weird. That’s the way they 
always have been, that’s the way 
they (probably) always will be, 
and that’s the only way they 
ought to be. Case closed. 
(Knowing full well that we 
[I] have over-covered television 
in this rag this year, and that 
you, might be sick to death of 
them already, I went ahead and 
wrote another TV story. I won- 
dex why? still can’t remember 
a motive. Strange, isn’t it? 


Maybe not strange; maybe des- 
perate. 


Maybe both.) ~ 


Are We Giving Nuclear 
Power A Fair Shake? 


By JEFF KANE 
Staff Writer 

Synopsis of an American. 
nightmare: “The nuclear pow- 
ér plant was just constructed 
last summer. Ugly-looking 
building, ain’t it? Sure ruins 
the landscape . . . I don’t 
like the looks of that pipe 
pouring dirty water into our 
stream or all those abandoned 
chemical drums in our field, 
either. I guess we'll just 
have to move like the John- 
sons did after their son lost 
his hair and got cancer.” 
‘, Sound familiar? It 
shouldn’t. Although the idea 
of dangerous radiation leak- 
ing Irom a nuclear power 
plant is played up in Amer- 
ica and seems popular to its 
people, the chances of its 
happening are quite slim. 


Pollution and safety stand-’ 


ards as well as others are 
much higher in a nuclear pow- 
er plant as opposed to an 
‘average chemical plant. And 
the plants themselves, in de 


the. 


sign, are quite safe. Une 
problem: the incident at 
Three Mile Island showed 
how easily a nuclear power 
plant can fall apart after a 
human error has occured. 
And a one-in-a-thousand cat- 
astrophe averace is too high. 

Another dangerous aspect 
of nuclear energy is the dis- 
posal of its waste. At this 
point in time it is my opinion 
that neither our government 
nor any other has the tech- 
nology to deal with these 
time bombs called nuclear 
waste disposal drums. The 
possibility of leakzge, or sur- 
facing of this waste is higher 
than you might think, con- 
sidering it has a nuclear half 
life to hundreds Of thou- 
sands of years. And an 
accident in transportation of 
this waste seems even more 
possible. 

I feel that the American 
people are afraid of nuclear 
ower because of the way 


our country, apparently treats | 


‘quake fault, 


it. When we hear on .the 
news that our country has 
construeted a nuclear power 
plant on top of an earth- 
or that they 
charge consumers (up to 
$300 a year) for errors in 
estimating construction costs, 


“we tend to lose faith in the 


way they are handling the 
delicate situation. 

With ouv relatively smal! 
amount of knowledge in the 
whole nuclear field today, we 
must ask ourselves: is it wort! 
the risk? Do the benefits 
coming from today’s nuclear 


power plants outweigh the 
potential dangers that could 
arise from today’s ignorance? 
Maybe for today the answer 
is no, Although someday 
we might depend on nuclear 
energy for out very lives, 
I think today it is the United 
States’ duty to set the exam- 
ple of willpower in not con-.— 
structing more plants, but 
researching more thoroughly 
than we now have. rat 


& 
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Losing Weight Need Not Be Torture 


By JANET AUSBURY 
Staff Writer , 

Being overweight can be a 
heavy burden to bear, both 
physically and mentally. In 
addition to the obyious health 
problems, obesity can contri- 
bute to low self-esteem, shy- 
ness, and rejection. Fat is eas- 
ier acquired than lost, but 
once people make up their 
minds to lose weight, they 
Sei go about it in the right 


A potential dieter should 
determine whether or not he 


or she is really overweight. 


Muscle weighs more than fat, 
sO a person who exercises a 
great deal may weigh several 
pounds more than another 
person of the same height, 
but still look quite slim. Such 
people should not be alarmed 
at their weight, because they 
are not fat; they simply have 
more muscle bulk. 

A trip to the doctor is us- 
ually next in order. Doctors 


may prescribe pills, but chan- 
ces are the prescription will be 
good old fashioned diet and 
exercise according to the per- 
son’s weight, age and physical 
condition. Diet pills should 
never be taken without a pre- 
scription because many con- 
tain amphetamines--drugs that 
can be dangerous and addict- 
ing. 

Losing too much weight is 
another dieting hazard. Rec- 
ent studies have shown that it 
is just as dangerous to be und- 


Northrop Undamaged By Weather 


ALAN V. KELSO 
Staff Writer 

Getting out of school has 
been a regular thing since 
shortly after winter when 
Fort Wayne was hit with one 
of its worst snow storms 
since the ‘Blizzard of ‘78’. 
The Summit City has been 
greatly affected by these 
hazardous conditions with 
news about peoples” houses 
falling in, accidents almost 
too many to count, and even 
people dying. The question 
is, How is Northrop holding 
up under these extreme con- 
ditions? 

“Except for minor leaks 
here and there,” Mr. Williams 
said, ““Northrop has not had 


any serious damage done to 
Ati he He added, “Because 
Northrop has a flat roof we 
had to use snow-blowers on 
the roof to get the snow off.” 
As he leaned back in his 
chair, he continued, “We 
have had to put salt on the 
sidewalk and we did lose part 
of our parking lot because 
we had to push the snow 
there.” 

After a time, the snow 
had to be lifted rather than 
pushed because our own trac- 
tor, even with a snowblower 
and blade, could not move it. 


That is the reason why part . 


of the parking lot was “‘lost”’. 
As the snow continues to 


_ fall, Northrop has seemed to 


be able to hold up under the 


pressures of Mother Nature. 
A few years ago, Snider High 
School had a section of its 
roof fall in. So, what if the 
same thing happened to Nor- 
throp? 

“In the case of a section of 
of the building falling in,” 
Mr. Williams said, ““we would 
seal off that section of the 
building and we would put up 
supports to prevents the rest 
of the building from falling’ 
in.” He also said that if such 
an event were to happen, that 
“downtown” would pay for 
it. The question was asked, 
Who would have it repaired? 
“We would hire a_ private 
company to come in and fix 
it,’ Mr. Williams replied. 


AE i 5 ketal 


Weicker -- Combat Read 


John Weicker takes his job seriously. 
The Dean of Boys isn’t taking any 


gas grenade 


chances of another tear 


in the H-wing smoking area. 


Weicker has been policing the smok- 
ng area since the tear gas incident 


on February 11. 


Or prehaps he just doesn’t like cig- 


-arette smoke. 


_ Whatever tie case, our Lovable Dean 
| has laid the law down about smokers 
| blocking the doorways to H-wing in 
th People who ride busses 


have complaii ed about having to wade 
through smokers just to get inside. 
‘No more, says John Weicker. Smok- 


ers are no longer permitted to smoke 


walk. 


(or stand, presumably) on the side- 
In a morning announcement. 
Weicker warned smokers that if this 
latest rule is not observed, 


it could 


spell the end for Northrop’s only smok- 


ing area. 


it down. 


Ha ei 
2. SRE 


Remember, last year when 
smokers failed to observe rules for 


the C-D smoking area, Weicker closed 
(Photo by Jeff DeVille) — - 


. 


erweight as it is to be over- 
weight. Drastic weight loss 
can leave a person with digest- 
ive problems, excess skin that 
has to be removed surgically, 

and other health problems-- 

sometimes death. Gradual is 
the key word to successful 

successful and healthy weight 
loss. 

Some basic steps in losing 
weight are to cut out junk 
food, increase physical activ- 
ity, and find something to do 
besides eat! Instead of watch- 
ing TV and gulping mass quan- 
tities of anything even remote- 
ly edible, try cleaning out a 
closet, dancing to some good 
loud music, or even doing 


homework. It takes a lot of 
willpower to move a big rear 
end offa comfortable couch, 
but that’s the first step to bre- 
aking the old fat habits. 

If the words “‘lose weight”’ 
conjure up images of Richard 
Simmons nagging and whining 
or women working themselves 
into puddles of sweat at exer- 
cise salons, take heart. Weight 
loss doesn’t have to be a tor- 
ture--a pound a week should 
be enough without straining 
the body or the willpower. 
It’ll take a while, but remem- 
ber: Anything worth having 
is worth working for, and any- 
thing wotrh doing is worth 
doing right! 


Students Look Forward 


To January Graduation 


By LISA DOMER 
Staff Writer 


Graduating is something 
most students look forward 
to, some more than others. 
For those students there is 
January graduation. Unlike 
junior graduating, there are 
no special requirements ex- 
cept for written permission 
from the student’s parents 
explaining why the student 
wants to graduate early. 

There are several reasons 


why students might want to 
graduate early. They may 
have a job lined up in Janu- 


ary, want to begin college or © 


there might be personal reas- 
ons involved. 

Mr. Brown, guidance coun- 
selor, explains, ‘“‘For some, 
it’s a necessity to graduate 
early.. However, if at all poss- 
ible, I like to see seniors stay 
the whole term and take ad- 
vantage of the opportunities 
at Northrop.” 

Annette Ellis, a January 
grad, tells why she wanted to 
graduate in January: “I want 
to get out of school. I already 
have a job, but I want to get 
another one full time, then in 
the future I might go to col- 
lege.” 


However, January graduating 
is discouraged by the admin- 
istration. Principals and teach- 
ers feel that students should 
complete the full course seq- 
uence. 

One teacher who had Jan- 
uary graduates, A.C. Eldridge, 
gives his views on graduating 
early: “If people want to 
work and do things instead fo 
staying around school, I think 
it’s a tremendous thing for 
students to keep themselves 
occupied.” 

Other people have their 
own reasons for graduating in 
January. Senior Chris Murphy 
said, “If you! ‘have a job, it’s 
fine. Your senior year is your 
best year. I'd prefer staying 
in until May.” 

Early graduation has advan- 
tages and disadvantages. A 
disadvantage is, as explained 
earlier, that students might 
miss something during the 
second semester. But an ad- 
vantage is that it gives the stu- 
dent a chance to begin college 
early, or just make a change 
from the norm. But whatever 
the reason may be, it’s still 
graduating--and that’s what 
counts. 


Winter Storms And Snow 
Provide Weary Students 
With Needed Vacation 


By LISA DOMER 
Staff Writer 


Just. about every student 
loves a day off school. And 
with the recent weather, stu- 
dents have had that pleausre. 
However, some didn’t like be- 
ing at home because of bore- 
dom. 

Junior Chris Hamlin had 
other thoughts on that sub- 
ject. “I enjoyed being bored 
at home more than being 
bored at school.” 

Being off school because of 
snow days has its good points 
and its bad points. But there 
are also in-between thoughts 
that people have. For in- 
stance, sophomore Cindy 
Zirkle stated, “It was a great 
way to get out of the dull rou- 
tine at school, but after a 
while it can get boring.” Mon- 
ique Datta, senior, seems to 
agree. “At first it was fun, but 
towards the end it got bor- 
ing.” 

Sleeping in seems to be the 
thing to do when off school 
forsnow, according to juniors 


5 
‘ 


Alisa Cooke and Mary Trish- | 


ler. “It was lovely, I got to 

sleep in, gave us a break from 
school,” said Alisa. Mary had 
basically the same ideas: “I 
thought it eas really nice, ‘I 

got to sleep in and catch up 

on soaps.‘ 

Again, others have different 
things to do or not to do on 
their days off. Miss Janet 
Young, physical education 
teacher, had something to 
say about that. “It’s been a 
good chance for me to catch 
up on my work and get out 
on my cross-country skis.” 

While there is the boredom, 
the slexping, and the other 
various activities, a few stu- 
dents had very simple views 
on getting out of school for 
snow. Senior Greg Kline said, 
“Tt was cold and snowy, there 
was nothing I could do about 
it sither way. Junior Robin 
Brown also had her own mild 
thought on the subject. “it 
was pretty nice.” Then, fin- 
ally, one last thought on the 
days off school by senior 
Alex Gater: “‘They’re great!” 
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Programs Created For Learning Disabled 


By LISA DOMER 
Staff Writer 

A mother’s stubborn refusal 
to enroll her learning-disabled 
child in a school which could 
not help her son was the start 
of a great educational prog- 
ram. In 1964 a school was 
created in Washington, D.C., 
to meet the needs of this 
mother’s son and others like 
nim. 

Using a small townhouse, 
donations, determination and 
innovative methods, the school 
opened up in 1967. The curr- 


Prevention Only Cure For Teenage Suicid 


By JANET AUSBURY 
Staff Writer 

Teenage suicide and suicide 
attempts are a major problem 
today. In 1977, almost 5,000 
teenagers committed suicide -- 
an average of 13 a day. Five 
years late-, the problem has 
not improved. Unfortunately, 
suicide is not a disease Which 
can be cured; the only way to 
control it is to prevent.it form 
happening. : 

The first step is to know 
what situations can drive a 
teenager to suicide. Any trau- 


February--A Month 


By LONNIE PURIFOY 


The month of February 
has begun, and with it come 
four holidays. Many students, 
however, would not be able to 
name all four, which is under- 
standable since none of the 
four holidays gets us out of 


iculum then and now consis- 
ted of half a day spent learn- 
ing arts and the other half in 
academic programs. The arts 
program was designed to teach 
the basic skills necessary for 
learning, eye-hand coordina- 
tion, organization, and focus. 
These skills were then applied 
to the academics. 

Ninety percent of the hun- 
dreds of students who had at- 
tneded the “Lab-school”’ re- 
turned to regular schools to 
earn high-school diplomas. 
The programs were tailored 
to the specific needs of each 


ma concerning a relative, a 
friend, or the potential victim 
can trigger self-destructive im- 
pulses. Such traumas are di- 
vorce, death, injury or ill-- 
ness, separation from loved 
ones, remarriage, pregnancy, 
trouble with the law or at 
work, or even school vaca- 
tions. Relationship troubles 
between young couples ahd 
poor school performance are 
two very large factors in teen 
suicide. 

Identifying a potential sui- 
cide is crucial. Such people 
will speak often of suicide, 
will give away personal Pposs- 


school. 
St. Valentine’s Day is one 


the day that falls on February 
14, when sweethearts often 
exchange sentiments with 
each other through a gift or 
some other outward sign 
which symbolizes the coup- 


oa 


child. 

Today, much more is 
known about teaching the lea- 
rning disabled. In order to 
better help students underst- 
and materials, learning-disabil- 
ity teachers often tape their 


lessons since LD students of- 
ten learn better orally than 


through the written word. 

All that doctors know ab- 
out learning disabilities is that 
there is a perceptual problem. 
They do not always know 
what has caused the problem. 
It could range anywhere form 
a food allergy to a genetic pro- 


essions, go through drastic 
changes in behavior, appear- 
ance, and quality of school- 
work (usually from good to 
bad). The student may suffer 
from aches and pains, have 
delusions, loss of memory and 
concentration, and feel over- 
whelming guilt or shame. Loss 
of friends can result as the stu- 


dent withdraws from the world. 


The most important step 
is, of course, working to pre- 
vent the suicide. People who 
talk incessantly about sui- 
dice should not be ignored. 
They are looking for atten- 
tion, but -if talking doesn’t 


blem. 

The program for the learn- 
ning diasbled began at North- 
rop approximately five years 
ago. However, the LD prog- 
ram was in junior high schools 
before it entered high schools. 

Northrop has one teacher 
for the LD students. The stu- 
dents attend the work with 
the LD teacher for the classes 
in which they need special 
help. 

In some LDcenters around 
the areas there are.other meth- 


ods of teaching. For instance, 
one center has typing keys. 


These typing keys are an alt- 
ernative to reading and spell- 


produce results, the next step 
is naturally to take action. 
Such people are crying out for 
help, and if others are willing 
to talk with a potential vic- 
tim, the result can be a much 
imporved attitude about life. 
Many victims want to find 
another way to cope with 
life; about 70 percent of teen- 
age suicide attempts occur be- 
tween 3 p.m. and midnight, 
when the victims’ parents are 


there, so their children can be 
stopped or saved. People on 


the verge of suicide have very 
mixed emotions, and often 


ing. The program utilizes the 
general pattern of visual, aud- 
itory, and touch typewriting. 
Another way of teaching is a 
program called Auditory Fam- 
liar Sounds. This program is 
good for listening skills and 
associations. Students listen 
to tapes of various sounds and 
try to pick out the card that 
pictures the sound they hear. 
As stated earlier, most of 
the learning-disabled centers 
are designed to meet the needs 
of the children individually. 
The LD programs are there 
for students with good abil- 
ities who are not achieving at 
the same level as their peers. 


can be helped to find a better 
way to solve problems. 

If a student feels pressured 
or unloved, he or she may see 
suicide as an escape or a form 
of revenge, but such an action 
only leaves the survivors, with 
more grief and unanswered 
questions than the victim 
had. Communication is the 
key to helping troubled stu- 
dents. 80 percent of suicide . 
victims have attempted sui- 
cide before--and insuring that 
the first attempt never happ- 
ens can prevent a student from 
becoming a statistic. 


Filled With Holidays 


le’s fondness for each other. 
Ironically, Valentine’s Day 


,acame it be a,holiday by the, 


death of two martyrs on the 
“day the birds began mat- 
ing,” according to medieval 
belief. > 
Groundhog Day, a tradition 
brought here by our forefath- 


ers from Great Britain and 


Guidance Department Recommends College Prep 


Preparation Needed For Entry Into College 


By JANET YOSS 
Ass’t. Feature Editor 


If you are considering 
going to college, the Guidance 
Department is a good way to 
gather information on plan- 
ning and choosing a college. 

“Tf you are college bound 
we recommend that you take 


— Danielle — 


Bern ey 


the highest levels of math 
and science, foreign language, 
and of course four years of 
academic or advanced English 
courses,” says Guidance Coor- 
dinator Donna Green. The 
minimum college preparatory 
program includes four years 
of English, at least two years 
of math and foreign language 


and Biology 1&2. In add- 


Classified }-~ 


Personals 


Will you go with me? py 


For Sale 


— Rubik’s Cube — 
call 485-4521, ask for Richard 


ition to the required courses, 
college bound students are 


urged to take World His- 
and a second. year of lab- 


atory science. The comp- 

rehensive college preparatory 
program includes four years 

of English, math, foreign lan- 
guage, and science. Three 
years of social studies are 
also recommended. This plan 


THE JUNIOR CLASS 


Germany, falls on February 2 
and according to tradition, if 


the-sgapupshog’s, ob. waads. 
chutk’s shadow shows, we're 


in for six more weeks of win- 
ter. February 2 fell on a cold 
Tuesday, and you guessed it, 
kids--if legend is correct we’re 
due for six more weeks of 
winter weather! 


is designed to prepare the 
student for the most comp- 
etitive college program. 

“One of the biggest mis- 
takes students make is not 
taking the courses necessary 
for college beginning with their 


freshman year. They don’t 
realize that you have to start 
planning and preparing as 
soon as you begin high 
school, ” continued Mrs. Green. 
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The Class Of '83” 


Presents 


CARNIVAL 


Friday March 12th 


* Lots of fun, Lots of games * 


: Admission Only 50¢ 


* Door Prizes * 


Game Tickets Only 10¢ 


‘he last two holidays are 
Lincolm’s birthday and Wash- — 
ington’s birthday, whcih is 


known %" President’s Day. 
George Washington, dubbed 
“the father of our country,” 
was the first president of the 
U.S. and lived from 1732 to 
1799, 

Abraham Lincoln, our 16th 
president, lived from 1809 to 
1965 and was most remem-. 
bered for his peace-making 
endeavor in the Civil War. 


A good way to begin is to 
visit the Guidance Department 
and obtain information on 
various colleges and their 
varying requirements. There 
is a computer in the Guidance 
Department that will help vou 
in determining which colleges 
offer the most of what field 
you are interested in. To use 
this computer, someone in the 
department must assist you. 
There are also phamplets a- 
vailable on various colleges. 


‘now a combined holiday __ 
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Moore Leads Bruins in 
| 


Senior, Marc Moore attempts to drive ona North Side opp- 
onent, during arecent SAC game (Photo by Charolette Atherton) 


Sports 


By KRIS BRUMFIELD 
Staff Writer 


Little did Mare Moore know 
when he started playing bas- 
ketball at Weisser Park Elem- 
entary and Youth Basketball 
League that he’d be a three 
year varsity standout during 
his high school career. ‘‘Mare 
is a real fine school citizen, 


does a fine job in the class- 
room and is a tremendous 
young man,” stated coach A. 


C. Eldridge. But perhaps more 


noticeably, Moore is in his 
own words, pretty good at 
basketball. He was the Chan- 
nel 21 and the News Sentinel 


Player of the week during the 


Holiday Tournament and re- 


ceived a trophy and will at- 


tend a banquet as a part of 
this honor. 


“Marc has been playing var- 
sity now for three years. Each 


year his role has been con- 
siderably different, and he’s 
adjusted very well. His sop- 
homore year, his main re- 
sponsibility was to give the 
starting guards a break; his 
junior year he was a ball han- 


Tumblers Defeat Snider Panthers 


By CATHY MILLER 
Sports Writer 
The 1982 girls’? gymnast- 
ics team defeated the Snider 
panthers on February 15. Ju- 
nior, Carolyn Clark was first 
in all-around with a 33.9. 


Sandy Kortenbar was in sec- 
ond place with a 33.35 and 
Judy Steitz came in third with 
a 32.85. 

Coach Dave Hey feels the 
girls are doing a wonderful job 
“We dont talk a lot about 


Freshman Judy Steitz exhibits her talent on the uneven. bars 
(Photo by Charolette Atherton) 


Bruin Grapplers Lose at Semi-State 


On Saturday, February 13, 
three Bruin grapplers made 
the short trek to North Side 
to compete in the semi-state 
wrestling tournament. The 
Grapplers came up empty as 
all three were defeated in the 
first round by the eventual 
charapions in their respective 
weight classes. 

Brian Hallet, senior, tosv 
his first match at 126 to 
Delta’s Brad Kennedy, who 
came into the semi-state with 
a 28-1 record. Kennedy even- 
tually won on a 7-2 decision 
over Alan Dreehot of Concor- 
dia, but Dreehot earned a trip 
to state by finishing second. 
Mike Plank, senior, lost to 
Delta’s Chip Lowery 22-2. 
Lowery also won the 155 
championship when he pinned 
Green of Elkhart Memorial at 
1:04 fo the first period. Wil- 
lie Miller, junior, lost to Dave 
Shook of Plymouth and he 
also won the 185 pound cham- 

-pionship with an 8-4 decision 
over: Adams Central‘s Jim Jes- 


at -sionowski, wio suffered his 


“a Wie le ter: 


neta Se 


first lost fo the season. Also 
advancing from the area are 
Jim Laurent and Kevin Harper 
of New Haven, Robert Wool- 
weaver of Prairie Heights, Car- 
rol’s. Dan Schrieber, Mark 

Toarmina of Leo, Sordelet of 
Solumbia City, previously un- 

defeated Alan Schnabal and 
Mike Diddlecome of Snider, 
Tracy Yates fo East Noble, , 


and Todd Eckert of Hunting- 
ton North. Champions from 


the area were Doug Brewer of 
Wayne, at 112, Faurote of 
Bellmont at 105, Tom Bennet 


of Snisler at 138, Travis of © 


Prairie Heights at 167, and 


_ Bob Crouse of Columbia City 


at heavy weight. 

Delta, the defending state 
champ, will go to the state 
tourney with six champs and 
seven qualifiers, as they app- 
ear to be the favorites in the 
state tourney. Delta won 


going away with 133.5 points 
while Muncie South and Sni-. 


der finished second and third 
with 74.5 and 54.5 points re- 
spect 


Peececdeeeeseeesooseoeeeosoes 


rankings in state becuse we 
know we still have to preform 
and execute, we also have to 


clean routines up before sect- 


ionals in March.” 
The team took on and de- 
feated the North Side Redsk- 


ins on Thursday February 18, 
Laurie Bord- 


at North Side. 
ner placed first with a 34.25. 
Sandy Kortenbar was third 
with a_ 33.8. Carolyn C 


k 
tool fourth’ Her corn i es 


ski and Kathan Overton tied 
with a 8.4 on the bars and 
the vault exercises. 

The team is now fifth in 
the state and first in the SAC 
with a perfect 4-0 record. 
The team is hoping to see 
Shelly Lombardo back in ac- 


tion, she left competition with 


an elbow injury. 

Coach Dave Hey said, ‘‘The 
girls are pulling together well, 
that’s what makes us tough.” 
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dler, and this year he’s a sno 


oting guard.” explained Coach 


Eldridge. Moore commented, 
“A.C, has been a big help. 
He told me this summer to 
work on my dribbling and 
shooting, and to play with 
the fellow.” Evidently, Moore 
did just that as his shooting 
percentage from the field has 


increased from 36 to 60 per- 
cent. Coach Eldridge stated, 


“Statistically he will probably 
rate as being one of the out- 
standing guards that’s ever 
played for the school.” 

Moore plans to play col- 
lege ball, but is only using 
basketball to get in a school 
He has recieved scholarship 
offers from Wabash, Texas 
Christian, York, Columbia, 
the Air Force and the Army, 
just to name a few, but as 
of yet is undecided. Coach 
Eldridge said,““If Mare can 
continue growing confidence- 
wise, he can play in college; 
in fact, he’ll be very good; 
at least at this point I can 
see that happening.” 

Moore began his career at 


BRING THIS 10% OFF 
COUPON TO 


Dairy Treat 
Washington Square 


change—for the best! 


483-4584 


Some facts that 
will curl your hair. 


If you've been thinking about giving yourself a 
home perm, there’s something you should know. 
The reason perms curl your hair is because they 
literally rearrange the molecules within the 
hairshaft permanently. Whether you end up with 
soft waves or frizz depends on how, and how much 
those molecules are rearranged. At our salon, our 

- Stylists are trained in the chemistry of permanent 
waving. They don’t take it lightly. Before each 
perm, you can ask them to analyze your hair to be 
sure it can take the chemical change and come 
through it beautifully. So if you want the curl and 
easy care of a perm, come to our salon. We 
recommend perms by Redken? the scientific hair 
care company. So don’t risk your hair’s beauty. 
Come into our salon and make a permanent 
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Senior Season | 


Weisser Park and in the Y 
Program. Then he played for 
Geyer and then Shawnee. His 
freshman year at Shawnee 
Moore remembered as a high- 
light of his career,““It was my 
best year scoring-wise. The 
Holiday Tournamemt this year 
was also a good time. I play- 
ed especially well during the 
Snider game.”’ Moore feels 
he’s grown in confidence this 
year, in addition to the role 
he sees himself playing - pro- 
viding leadership. “Keeping 
the fellows together,” in his 
words. Eldridge echoed his 
words, saying,“‘All of the sen- 
iors are expected to be good 
positive leaders. Marc has ful- 
filled that rold very well.” 

In addition to his personal 
goals and aspirations, Moore 
expressed some team goals im- 
portant to him. “At the be- 
ginning of the season we had 
three goals, three champion- 
ships. We already have one, 
the Holiday Tournament Cha- 
mpionship; we’re on top of 
the SAC, and we'll go to re- 
gionals at least.” 
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Senior Jeff Hill skies for a reboun. 
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Varsity Cagers Lose toNorth; 44-43 


Pad! 


d. in the Brisin’s 44-43 loss to 


last Friday at Northrop (Photo by Jeff De Ville) 


Chapman, Zehr Lead SAC 


BY BETH RICHARDSON 
Staff Writer ; 
For the second consecutive 
year, junior Sophie Chapman 
has captured a top spot on the 


all-SAC girls’ basketball coach- 


es’ poll. 
Sophie, who averaged 15.5 
points a game, was the leading 


By MATT LUCAS 
Sports Editor 

The varsity Bruins came up 
one point short, Wednesday 
February 18, as they lost to 
North Side 44-43. This loss 
worsens the chance of the 
Bruins capturing the Summit 
Athletic Conference, but still 
does not completely rule them 
out. 

The game stayed close all 
the way, as both teams play- 
ed tough defense forcing the 
outside shot. Northrop shot 
poorly from the field, in the 
first half, hitting on six of 22- 
for 27 percent, and five of 10 
from the free throw line for 
50 percent. The Redskins al- 
so shot poorly from the field, 
as the Northrop defense caus- 


ed turnovers, but failed for 
the most part to score in key 


situations. Head Coach A.C. 
Eldridge remarked, ‘“‘We lost 
the game in the first half, we 


iust didn’t execute.” The 
Bruins kept plugging away 


late in the first half, setting 


the tempo, and managed a 
two point margin as they 
headed into the lockeroom at 
halftime. 

Im the third quarter the 
Bruins snapped the ‘skins de- 
fensive zone and built a lead 
up 28-20, but failed to deliver 
a fatal blow. North Side slow- 
ed the Bruins down adn had 
cut the defecit to four going 
into the final stanza. 

In the fourth quarter, the 
game fell back into the same 
old mold. North Side quickly 


e 
Picks 
scorer for the varsity Bruin 


team, and an important of- 
fensive and defensive player 
in the 1981-82 season. When 
asked her feelings about the 
honor she replied,‘‘I am really 
glad I made all-SAC. It’s a 
really great honor.” Sophie 
attended Ben Geyer Junior 
High where she started her 
basketball career. The 5711” 
forward stated,“I would really 
like to have a chance to play 
college basketball. It’s a 
real important area to me.” 
Sophie, whose best game was 
30 points against Northside, 
has been recognized for her 
talent by being elected all-area 
player by the News-Sentinel, 
and the 21 Alive Player of 
the Week. 

For sophomore Lisa Zehr, 
the SAC honor was the first 
recognition she has had for 
her basketball abilities. “I 
was really surprised about ma- 
king all-SAC, but I am happy 
I did!” 

Lisa, who averaged 8 points 
a game was a starting center 
for the Bruin team this season. 


’ Her best game was 16 points, 


against Bishop Luers. Lisa 
started playing organized bas- 
ketball at Blackhawk Christian 
and she plans to continue 
after high school. “I would 
like to play college basket- 
ball, but I haven’t decided 


.what college I’d like to play 


for.”’ When asked her feelings 
about the season’s outcome, 
Lisa replied,‘‘We did a lot bet- 
ter than everyone thought 
we would. Next year we 
could go all the way.” 

“Both Sophie and Lisa de- 


broke the Bruin lead, behind 
the shooting 6f John Smiley 
and James Hardy. The game 
seesawed back and forth until 


North Side went ahead with 
only 53 seconds left.’ North- 


to secure their running game. 
For shooting and tough inside 
play, Keith Mitchell, & hann 
Leathers and Jeff Hill will be 
utilized to knock the Saints 
who lack in size comparable 


'We lost the game in the first half, 


we just didn’t execute.’ 


-A.C. Eldridge: 


rop then wound the clock out 
and was fouled, but failed to 


to convert on the back end of 
a one and one. After this the 


Bruins were forced to foul, 
and thus sealed their own fate 
as North converted on four of 


their next four foul shots. 
Senior Jeff Hill lead North- 


rop with 19 points, seniors 
Mare Moore and Keith Mitch- 
ell combined for 13, and jun- 


ior. James Curry added eight. 
On Friday February, 26 


the Bruins will meet the Bish- 
op Dwenger Saints in their 
last regularly scheduled game 
of the year. 
What to iook for: A.C. Eld- 


ridge, head coach of the Bruin . 


Cagers, say’s he’ll play this one 
like any other game, despite 
the fact that this game will 
not effect the Bruin finish in 

the SAC. The Bruins will go 
with Mare Moore and Jerome 
Lapsley at the guard positions 


{Scoreboard 


By CHAD SCHROCK 
Staff Writer 


Freshman John Clark and jun- 


ior James Wilder each scored 10 
points at Concordia in a 43-38 


loss to the Cadets on February 13. 


The reserve’s record now stands at 
10-9. Sophomore Bob Rockstroh 
added six points to the Bruins tal- 
ley. 

Correction: In the February 
12 issue, Coach Denny was listed 
as the girls’ reserve basketball 
coach. Coach Ginder is theRe- 
serve coach and Coach Denny is 
the Freshman coach. 


to the Bruins. The Saints will 
be expected to go with Tim 
Brouwer, who averages 17.5 
points a game, and Chris Pelk- 
ington, who averages 12 point 
a game. Jay Yaney and Mike 
Knowland both average eight 
points a game. 

Analysis: This game will 
have some importance for 
both teams, as it is a stepping 
stone into the sectionals. The 
Bruins should be able to han- 
dle the Saints, but the capa- 
bilities of the Saints should 
not be over looked. 

Past Record: The Bruins 
are leading in the series with 
10 wins as opposed to Dwen- 
ger’s three. 


* BOYS STANDINGS 


Schoot Cont. Al 
Norfh Side-* 8-0 914-4 
Northrop 7-) 14-7 
Snider 6-3 14-6 
Elmhurst S-3 _ 12-6 
Harding 5-4 13-6 
South Side S4 9-10 
Wayne ~ 4-S$ 10-7 
‘Owenger 2-6 8-10 
Concordia. = OB 5-13 
Luers 0-8 4-14 


*-conference champion. 
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5830 Coldwater 482-1793 


—Now Open For 
Family Dining- ~ 
e Broasted Chic en 


e Barbecue Ribs 
e Salad Bar 


im) 


° Sausage Rolls 


e Cold Beer 


served it. Sophie is an excel- 
lent all-around player, and 
3 ae Lisa is good off the boards,” 
ETE eu : _ said head coach Dave Riley. 
i 1 i dur- “This is really an honor for 
Junior, Sophia Chapman drives on her Dwenger opponent " 
ing a girls SAC Gge shootout (Photo by Charolette Atherton) all of us. 


Washington Square 
Shopping Center 
Phone 484-3169 
Mon-Thurs 11 am-I1 pm — 
Fri-Sat 11 am-12:30 pr 
Sun 4-10 pm 


Wash 
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Northrop Sends Nine to 
State from Regional 


By KRIS BRUMFIELD 
Staff Writer 
February 13, some North- 
rop business students traveled 
to South Side High School 
to compete in the Office 
Education Association Re- 


gronae Leadership Conference. 


This is an annual event 
held usually in a Fort Wayne 
Community High School, 
because of its size. In 
approximately 30 competitive 


~ events, the top six students 


. 


second 
__ pheasants. 


in each event received 
awards. The top three com- 
petitors, in addition to the 
awards, will travel to the 
OES State Leadership Con- 
ference. The State Con- 
ference is being held today 
March 12, 13 and 14 in 
Indianapolis. Students will 
stay at the Hyatt Regency 
Hotel. Z 

Nine Northrop students 
placed at Regionals high 
enough to go to the state. 
competition. Mr. Housel, 
COE Advisor here com- 
mented that the reason these 
particular students excelled 
at the Leadership Con- 
ference is because of their 
success here at Northrop. 
They cannot study for the 


tests, The tests are only — 


a culmination of their work 


Williams: 


“ ~man, Laura Se 


and reflects the achievements 
of certain skill levels. 

The idea of the tests is 
for the students to par- 
ticipate amd compare the 
skills they have accumulated 
with those of students with 
similar backgrounds. The 
students value the chance 
to compete because, among 
other things, they can develop 
leadership qualities, and can 
include their achievement on 
resumes for jobs. - The 
students can take it as far 
as they want, proceeding on 
to Nationals, according to 
Mr. Housel. 

Kim Beck Placed third 
in the Receptionist compet- 
ition and also in Prepared 
Verbal Communications II. 
Barb Duncan placed third in 
General Clerical II. Cathy 
Glass placed first in Records 
Management Clerk II. Diana 
Kuhn paced second in Ac- 
counting II, and second in 
Student Job Manual Em- 
ployed. Dede Belote placed 
first in Student Job Manual 
Employed. Jannie Falls 
placed first in Information 
Communication and second 
in Extemporaneous; Verbal 
Communication. Placing 
first, second, and third in 
the Stenographic II 


codes 


Tom, respectively. 


Zehner Will be Missed 


Zehner to Leave Northrop 


By WARREN BINDERMAN 
Staff Writer 

Mel Zehner, present as- 
sistant principal and ten 
year veteran of Northrop, 
has accepted a position of- 
fered to him from the 
Fort Wayne Community 
School System as Assistant 
Director of Operations. 

Zehner’s job has to do 
with facilities already con- 
‘structed in the school system, 
such as building operstions 
and repair work. 

Principal H. Doug Williams 
admits that Zehner will be 
missed, but there will be 


someone taking his place. 
He also said that this job 
is an excellent opportunity 
for Zehner to move up in 
position. 

As the adiministration 
admits that Northrop will 
miss Zehner, Zehner states 
that he will miss Northrop 


very much. “You cannot 
be associated with some- 


thing for this long and not 
have any feeling for it. I’ve 
been here for ten out of 
eleven years. I’ll miss the 


students, faculty, and all of 
the activities that I have 
been associated.” 


Charisma Takes Fifth 


On Saturday, February 27, Northrop’s Charisma °82 
participated in the Bishop Luers Invitational Swing Choir 


Competition. 


The choir brought home the fifth place 
trophy out of 20 choirs from the Mid-West. 


Charisma 


has practiced two hours daily since the beginning of school 
in preparation for the contest which is the highlight of 
the year. This is the first year since 1979 that Charisma has 


placed in the top 6. 


The contest will appear on PBS 


(Public Broadcasting System) sometime in April. 


Debbi, Robb Winners 


The Three Rivers Ceramic Association recently held a 
ceramic show at the Memorial Coliseum on March 5,6, and’. 


- The 


Three Rivers Ceramic Association presented Debbi 


Grayless a 1981 Northrop graduate, with a second place 
ribbon on her wall sronce and table centerpiece in the 


- Dry Brush category. 
place 


~ Debbi 
~ Ceramics in New Haven, 


Robb Grayless, a junior, captured 
in Opaques with his male and female 
He also received second place and honorable 
- mention ribbions in Air brushing on his Indian head placque. 
and Robb were sponsored by the Mud Puddle 


. sidered 


7. Pee Piss, 


On Tuesday, March 2, 1982, Mr. Weicker, dean of boys, was hit in the face with a pie by senior 
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Dean Szczepkowshi during a pep-session. The pie was thrown to get the crowd excited, 


(Photo by Charlotte Atherton) 


Northrop Hosts Buddy Rich 


By JANET YOSS 

Ass‘t. Feature Editor 
Northrop’s annual Jazz 
Festival will be held Saturday, 
April 17, in the auditorium. 
Fifteen Indiana bands will 


compete, Sst hee | Northrop’s 
Jazz Band Il. he featured 


‘ performer will be the Buddy 


Rich Big Band from New 
York. “He can be con- 
the world’s most 
famous Jazz drummer.” 
said_music department head 
Barry Ashton. Rich began 
his career at age 15 by 
playing in the Tommy 
Dorsey band, and has made 


Juniors to 


By PENNY MYNATT 
Staff Writer 

Tonight the class of °83 
will hold the annual Junior 
Class Carnival. The carnival 
will last from 7:00 until 9:30. 
The booths will be set up 
in the cafeteria, gym, com- 


Anthis: School Cannot be 


numerous appearances on 
The Tonight Show. 

The Jazz Festival will con- 
sist of two parts, with after- 
noon and evening _ perfor- 
mances. All but two of the 
fifteen bands will be elimin- 
ated in the morning session 
Plaques will be awarded to the 
Third and Fourth place bands 
and also to the outstanding 
saxophone, trumpet, rhythm 
and trombone sections and 


___ the top te soloists.— 


The top two honor bands 
will go on to compete in the 
evening show and will com- 
pete at 6:30 and 6:50. 


Northrop’s Jazz Band I will 
play at 7:15 followed by 
Buddy Rich at 8:00. The 
show will last until approx- 
imately 10:00. 

Tickets for the festival 


went on sale this week and 
are available from music 


students. Cost is $2 for 
adults and $1 for students 
for the afternoon performance 
and $5 in advance and $6 
at the door for the evening 
show. .. “The evening show 
will definitely be a sell-out.” 
said. Mr. Ashton. “‘I’d advise 
everyone to buytheir tickets 
well in advance.” 


Hold Carnival 


mons, and the main hall out- 
side the office and student- 
services. 

According to assistant 
principal Melvin Zehner, the 
carnival always has a good 
turnout:. Students who 
never go to any of the other 


Made Up Under Contract 


By WARREN BINDERMAN 
Staff Writer _ 


Questions are being raised 
left and right by students 
on the number of school 
days that will have to be 
made up because of snow 
cancellations. 

Dr. Patty Martone ex- 
plains that teachers are under 
contract for a certain period 
of time (175 school days). 
If these days were to be made 
up, another contract would 
have to be drawn up and 
ratified by the teachers’union. 

Dr. William B. Anthis, 
superintendent of Fort Wayne 
Community Schools stated 
“175 school days must be 


scheduled in accordance to 
contracts. These days can 
not be made up without 
proper legislation.” 

When asked if he expected 


legislation in the near future. 


Anthis added that “as the 
present session continues, 
there will be no legislation; 
however, I do foresee pos- 
sible legislation in the next 
session, in reference to added 


school days for those missed.” 

In the past three: years, 
we had Only missed about 
two days per year. That’s 
six days in three years. This 
year, in consequence, eight 
days were missed, which can 
not be made up. 

Many people have also 
wondered about the amount 
of money spent, and the 
amounts Saved on these missed 
days. The largest savings is 
on busses. They travel from 
12,000-15,000 miles daily, 
and when this is multiplied 
by eight days, there is a sub- 
stantial savings, although the 
the bus drivers do get paid 
because they too are under 
contract. 

The largest expense, how- 
ever, is the plowing, salting, 
and sanding of the school 
parking lots. It costs $15,000 
for each lot according to a 


Fort Wayne Com:aunty 
School transportation em- 
ployee. 


“All in all,” says Principal 
H. Douglas. Williams, “the 
students suffer the major 
loss in this situation.” — 


school functions go to the 
carnival. Many students bring 
younger brothers and sisters, 
the faculty bring their child- 
ern, and the publicity in the 
elementary and middle 
schools brings a large crowd. 
Another reason the attend- 
ance is high is because of 
the different groups that 
participate. 

Mr. Zehner says,““The more 
groups there are the more 
people show up.” The 
administration likes the car- 
nival because of the great 
support by the students. 
Mr. Zehner said,“‘I think it 
will be a fun night for all 
the students.” 

When asked if they were 
going , junior Janet Ausbury 
said, “Yes, probably.”> Lisa 
Domer commented, “Sure, I 
think it will be fun. I feel 
a part of it because I’m 
finally a junior.” And Cathy 
Miller, sophomore, said, “I’m 
looking forward to going, 
I’ve never been before so 
it will be fun.” 

Here are some of the 
clubs that are participating: 
Ski, ecology, student council, 
junior class, sophomore class, 
sophomore class, music par- 
ents, Afro-American, mat 
maids, DECA, PTSA, varsity 
cheerleaders, and speech. 
There will be such games as 
coin drop, cake walk, pie 
throw, and balloon bust. Mr. 
Gibson, class sponsor, hopes 


- to make about $500 to help 


pay for the junior/senior 
prom. Mr. Gibson said, “1 
think we have a very good 
carnival planned, with many 
new games and activities.” 


ROPES TRAOOEN ie 
And now fer s 
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now for something | 


Extracurricular activities 


could become excessive 


- 


} 

Extar Curricular activities are slowly taking a larger 
and larger importance over school itself. Not only is 
this found in the athletic program, but also in the mu- 
sical department and other orginizations within the 
school. Keeping the school acessable to students after 
regular school hours surely has a cost, but there are 
other significant factors involved. 

Developing a fine athletic squad, a well tuned band 
or a well-synchronised cheerleading squad is all nice and 
good but actually how much time goes into all these ac- 
tivities? 

Let us start with athletics. Usually each sport has 
has practices every day after school, except on the days 
on which a game falls. Weekends are also utilised for 

practice or meetings. But every sport has over stepped 
these boundries. One would think that since wrest- 
ling season begins in December that practice would 
also begin in December too. This is not the case. 
Conditioning begins in early fall, with wrestlers meet- 
ing after school. This continues until the actual sea- 
son begins and “official practices” begin. Also after 
the season begins, practices after school commence 
along with occasional weekend practices, and _prac- 
tices before school. Wrestling is not the only sport 
that follows these practices. Basketball follows the 
same route, with the exception of morning prac- 
tices. Other sports racking up high extra curricu- 
activities are the three major fall sports, football, 
cross-country and tennis. Although they are known as 
fall sports, the tennis and cross-country teams gather 
as early as June to practice and condition. Football 
does this. also, but not only do team members meet in 
the morning, they also meet in the afternoon. 

The music department can also be compared to the 
athletic program... The band often held practices twice 
a day or at least once a day during thesummer months. 
In late August, the band also went to band camp. 
During school, practice was held every day with con- 
tests held on Saturdays, leaving only one day left in 
the week for band members. This complex schedule 
often made it difficult for individual band mem- 
bers to plan other activities, complete homework, or 
get adequate rest. 

Cheerleading, which is a class during school hours, 

also calls practices after school, but not with the fre- 
quency of other school organizations. Cheerleaders 
meet also during the end of the summer months in the 
morning, and also attend a camp for one week to learn 
new cueers. 
Journalism is an activity that has certain deadlines; 
but often deadlines are not met, resulting in staffers 
staying late into the night laying out a newspaper. 
On layout week, Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday 
are utilized to put the paper together; all this is done 
during sixth period and after school. 

The problems that arise because of these compli- 
cated schedules are many. One is transportation. If 
the students involved do not have liscences, they must 
be brought by parents, brothers, or sisters. This puts 

an added strain on the situation. If practices run after 
school, the time that can be spent on homework is 
cut down, resulting in lower grades or staying up 
late at night to finish assignments. Another problem 
runs more with the school itself. Since activities are 
usually held in the school or on school property, the 
school must be kept open so students can get inside. 

The situation we’ve described is not one of extreme 
seriousness, but it is something which may be getting a 
bit out of hand. School officials, students, and parents 
involved should take a good long. look at what they 
have on their hands before serious problems arise. 


' 


outrageously different... 


By JIM BILLINGS 
Editor in Chief 


It was a miserable night. 

\ ynday night was snowy, cold and icy — 
coimpleteiy miserable. As | slid home from 
work, | thought about winter driving — 
and why anyone would spend the winter 
in Fort Wayne, Indiana. 

Fort Wayne isn’t a very nice place to 
be between October and April. It’s usually 
below freezing, the streets are lined with 
dirty, carbon-colored snow (or slush) and 
if they're not covered with ice, they're riddled 
with potholes. 

| thought about Fort Myers, Florida, where 
it’s about 80 degrees right now. A guy 
can walk out of his house in a T-shirt 
and shorts, hop in his convertible and drive 
away on a nice, palm-lined avenue. Dis- 
gusting, isn’t it? 

But let’s examine the daily winter habits 
of an average Summit City citizen. _ He 
bundles up in a parka and gloves (boots 
if it’s really deep and he wants to bother 
with them), and walks out the door into 
a frosty blast. He sees that it has snowed 
several inches overnight. ‘‘Swell,’” he thinks, 
grabbing a snow shovel. ‘‘| wonder if the 
streets will be plowed soon,”” he ponders 
when suddenly he sees the big orange city 
plow come down his street. “The City 
of Fort Wayne to the rescue!”’ cries our 
elated citizen, with rejuvenated feelings of 
government of the people, for the people 
and by the people. But his emotions soon 
change as he sees the plow shove four 
feet of snow behind his car. “‘Damn!” 
he says, followed by a sigh of resignation. 
Twenty minutes later, as he shovels the 
last mound of snow into his neighbor’s 
lawn, he advances slowly to the car door 
and inserts his key into the lock. He soon 
discovers that the lock will not turn. Why? 
Because it’s frozen — solid. 


‘ But, 


to melt the ice in his hopelessly frozen lock. 
Muttering words that we can’t print (after 

all, this is a family paper — little freshmen 

read What’s Bruin?), he heads for the garage 
and grabs his propane torch. ‘No little 
lock is going to defeat me,” growls our 
not-so-happy average citizen. Turning the 

torch up as hot as it will go, he blasts 
the lock. with a stream of fire. Fortunately, 

it opened. 

He’s only half an hour late for work now. 
He gets in the car, tries the ignition — 
unsuccessfully. It groans, it sputters and 
dies. Pounding the dashboa‘G with his fist, 
he screams in frustrated outrage. ‘“AAAGH!” 
Slamming the door as he gets out, he goes 
into the garage to use his wife’s ‘67 Plymouth, 
which hasn't been used since it was ten 
years old. Apprehensively, he gets in and 
tries the ignition. It sputters and dies. 
luckily, it starts on the second try. 

Because the Plymouth was in the garage, 
he didn’t have to get out and scrape off 
the ice frem the windows. That's always 
a joy. 

It just so happens that the roads are 
very icy today. Mr. Average discovers that 
he can’t go over 25 m.p.h. without sliding 
into the snowbank at the edge of the road. 
Turning on the defroster (which hasn’t been 
used for five years), it blows out cold air 
until he’s a block away from his place 
of employment. Then it starts to warm up. 

Our average citizen is subjected to huge 
canyons in the non-icy spots of the road. 
These are often called ‘‘potholes”. They 
can ruin your car’s alignment, bend the 
rims and give you a major headache all 
at the same time. 

One hour late for work, shaken and 
frazzled, our average citizen pulls into the 
(where they expect him to park neatly even 

One hour late for work, shaken and fraz- 
zled, our average citizen pulls into the com- 
pany parking lot, where they expect him 


n= $ 5 © aot @ oto, park neatly. even if he can’t see the 
“iRigW'e Bint ake grumbles. ““Honeraiy, © Yahow lines. “Too bat, though . . . the 


he takes out his cigarette lighter and tries 


company is closed because of the bad weather. 
6 NS 


What’s Bruin? 


Article on Nuclear Power is Question 


To the Editor: 

In response to Jeff Kane’s 
article Are We Giving Nuclear 
Power A Fair Shake? Kane 
may be trying to sound objec- 
tive, but later gives his person- 
al opinions. I have reason to 
wonder whether Mr. Kane did 
any research for his article. 
On the whole this article gives 
the views of the average unin- 
formed American citizen. 

Kane says in his article that 
people are afraid of nuclear 
power because of the way our 
country treats it. Well, who do 
you think our “country” is? 
It’s you and me, that’s who. 
It is your obligation to find 
out about nuclear power’s ad- 
vantages and: disadvantages 
just as much as it is mine. 
The problem with the Ameri- 
can people and their fear of 
nuclear power is because they 
don’t want to hear about new 
developments in energy for 
this nation, because then they 
would have to take time to 
look into what nuclear power 
is. And, certainly they the 
“normal” American occupies 
his spare time with, time 
which could be spent looking 
into future energy sources. 

In Kane’s article he also 
states that ‘‘..it is in my 
opinion that neither our gov- 
erment nor any other has 


Jim Billings 
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the technology to deal with 
these time bombs...” Well, 
Mr. Kane, you’re wrong! The 
Department of Environmental 
Conservation has issued a list 
of solutions (nothing tech- 
nological about it) to the 
problems of your 
bombs,” if you would have 
bothered to_even look for it. 
The Department of Environ- 
mental Conservation’s list is 
included in the part below: 
Minimize the amounis of 

hazardous waste generated by 
modifying the industrial pro- 
cess involved; Transfer the 

waste to another industry that 
can use it; Repracess the waste 
to recover energy or materials; 


Incinerate the waste, or sub- © 


ject it to treatment that makes 
it nonhazardous; Dispose of. 
the waste in a secure landfill 
(one that is located, designed, 
operated and monitored-even 
after it is closed- in a manner 
that protects life and the en- 
viorment); Originate a trans- 
port manifest, describing the 
amount, composition,origin, 

routing and destination of 

each shipment; Use approved 
containers and label them 


“time . 


Todd Churchward 
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properly; Select a responsible 
waste; Specify the facility to 
which the waste is.to be deliv- 
ered and assure that it has a 
valid permit; Confirm that a 
waste reaches the intended 
facility; Keep records of infor- 
mation in the manifest and 
report it to an authorized 
State agency or the Envior- 
mental Protection Agency; ) 
iNotify authorities of interna: 
tional shipments. 

Kane also says that it is the 
United States’ duty to set the 
example of willpower in not 


_constructing more plants, but 


to research more thoroughly. — 
Well, Mr. Kane, it is not the 
United States’ duty to do 
anything other than what you. 
tell them to. And as of yet I 
don’t see you or any other 
person telling your congress- — 
man or senators what you 
want them to do for this 
nation concerning the matter. 
It is one thing to sit and com- 
plain about something, and 
another to stand up and do 
something about it! And as 
for researching more thor- 
oughly, how can you research 
more thoroughly if you don’t 
build to do the research on? 


Robb Grayless 
11th Grade 
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with classics like 


- of course, 


By LUKE STIEPER 
Opinion Editor 


Five days from now, March 
17, the most colorful holiday 
Saint Patricks 
Day, will be celebrated, it is 
colorful because it is celebrat- 
ed by a colorful people, The 
Irish. St. Patricks Day has 
come to be known as a day 
for the wearin’ o’ the green, 
and although it is a day not- 
ed for rather a minority of 
‘people. it is widely celebrated. 
So it is said that on St. Pat- 
ricks Day the Irishman in 
everyone comes out. The 
commonly believed stereo- 
type of this character is a 


carelree, easy-going, partying, 
and not a very bright person. 
But in Northern Ireland, this 
stereotype is not widely 
found. The Irish have grown 
to become a bitter and dis- 
illusioned people. The Irish 
see themselves as victims. Vic- 
tims of history, from who. 
“enemies from across the . 
sea’’(the British), have stolen 
everything from them. Their 
freedom, independance, reli- 
gion, land, and their personal 
dignity. 

A person must ask themself, 
“What would I do in that 
situation?” The answer would 


freee 


A Peaceful Solution Needed 
in lreland=WhatCanBe Done? 


probably be, fight back. And 
so the Irish Republic Army 
(IRA) comes in to question. Is 
it right for them to do what 
they do. The arguments go on 
forever: 

“They are no more than 
terrorists.” 

“But they are fighting for a 
cause, their freedom.” 

“Does that cause justify kill- 
ing?” 

“Well then, how do you jus- 
tify the American Reyvolu- 
tion?” 

“That was different.” 
“How?” 


Who is right? 

The Irish, on one hand, as 
stated before, have had their 
country and everything that 
accompanies that, materialis- 
tie and nonmaterialistic, pull- 
ed out from under their feet 
and taken away. And so they 


fight. 

The British, on the other 
hand, regard Ireland as a con- 
quered country, a part of 
Englands kingdom. And so 
they hold on. 

Who is to be praised, if any- 
one? 

In my opinion, neither. 

The people to be ‘praised are 
the ones in the middle. The 


ones who do not live for 


agra sap) rye x 
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senseless vengance or the ones 
that relentlessly hold on. 
These people have tried to 
deal with their situation not 
fight it.. They live for the 
present, not living in the past. 
They are there, you just don’t | 
read about them in the pap- 
ers. These people are to be 
saluted. 

‘The question is, why can’t 
follow their example. Uquess 
everyone figures that killing 
is easier than talking. Person- 
ally, I can’t believe that a 
peaceful solution can not be 
reached in Ireland. Or for that 
matter, South America, Pol- 
and, the Middle Hast and even 
Russia and ourselves. 
1Now don’t tell me, 


“Vou | 


can’t deal with those people, ay 


You can. People are people, 
and I believe that inside we 
all have the same longing for 
peace, that if accomplished 
would make our world a lot 
nicer place to live. You may 
think that I am in a dream- 
world or that I am a fool 
but I think it’s possible. To 
quote John Lennon: 
You may say I’m a dreamer 
But I’m not the only one 
I hope someday you'll join us 
And the world will be as one 
Maybe then we could all have 
a.happy Saint Patricks Day. 


ep Purple. - . Band - 
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oF a Thousand Faces 


Editor’s note: In the giant 
footsteps of Rod Stabler, the 
opinion staff is continuing the 
feature-opinion series on the 
driving forces of past Rock-n- 
Roll music groups that made 
it what it is today. Starting 
this issue with Deep Purple. 


By MIKE KELLER 
Staff Writer 


Whether with Rod Evans and 
Nick Simper, Ian Gillian and 
Roger Glover, or Dave Coverdale 
and Glenn Hughes, Deep Purple 
was always a guarantee of first- 
class heavy metal. Over the 
years the powerful band went 
from strength to strength; from 
a relatively unknown band to a 
group of rock hereos that will 
stanil forever as one of the all- 
time greats. 

The amazing success story 


-began in late 1968 when Deep 


Purple recorded a single called 
‘Hush’, which later appeared on 
the ‘Passages’ album. After a 
slow start with their first two 


_albums,(The Book of Talesyans 


and Shades of Deep Purple) the 
Passages album skyed up the 
charts to the number two slot 
“Mandrake 
*Wring That Neck’, and 
‘Hush’. It looked as 
if Purple was on their way, but 
for some unknown reason voc- 
alist Rod Evans and bassist Nick 
‘Simper left to pursue solo pro- 


Root’, 


‘jects. Yet the famed nucleus of 


Ritchie Blackmore on guitar, 
Jan Paice on drums and key- 
‘board man Jon Lord stuck to- 


gether and set out to find the 
pease components. 


In early dune oe oe, Deep 


Purple went to the studios with 
their new prospects, singer Ian 
Gillian and Roger Glover on 
bass, to record a single called 
“Hallelujah”. Glover wasn’t yet 
certain of becoming a regular 
until 1970 when Purple put 
together a fourth album. . .““In 
Rock’’. It’s popularity was soon 
evident with classics like “Speed 
King” and “Child In Time”; 
Deep Purple was on the rise 
once again. 

Mediocrity hit Deep Purple, 
which was quite obvious, in 
their “Who Do We Think We 
Are” LP. Although they did 
manage one hit with ‘““My Wo- 
man From Tokyo”. It looked 
as if the inconsistency had re- 
turned and Deep Purple was 
losing popularity. The album 
“fireball” was introduced in *72 
and raised the eyebrows once 
more of the true hard rock fol- 
lowers, but unfortunately did 
very little in the way of sales. 
Then, in 1973, they released 
what I consider to be their 
finest studio recording “Mach- 
ine Head”. It included master 
pieces like “‘Lazy”, “Smoke on 
the Water’, “Space Truckin” 
and Ritchie’s “Highway Star’’, 
The fame was back. But as 
before, when the pressure was 
on, the vocalist would decide 
that this was the end, as did Ian 
Gillian. 

In ‘74 David Coverdale was 
announced as’ D.P.’s latest singer 
and strangely appeared ona live 
album (“Made In Japan’’) be- 
fore distributing fresh material. 


Then came the studios, a 
small test for Coverdale after 
a superb performance on the 
live alhiim 

performance on the live album. 
When “Burn” came out there 
was no doubt left in anyone’s 


\ 


| best. 


mind that David could handle 
the job. Although the others 
had already proved themselves 
before, they composed some 
phenominai. tunes like: ‘‘You 
Fool _No One”’, ‘‘Mistreated”’, 
““A-200’’, “‘Burn’’. . .the list goes 
on until every song has been 
mentioned. Purple had peaked. 

They released their tenth al- 
bum, “Stormbringer”, in 1975 
hoping for the same platinum 
results. They didn’t get what 
they wished for and they did 


deserve it. Unlike most of their 
previous recordings, ““Storm- 
bringer’’ was sloppily put toget- 


her, resembling Cheech and 


Chong’s third movie (If you can 
relate to that). Bassist Roger 
Glover departed soon after the 
recording, possibly because of the 
lack of progression. Mr. Glenn 
Hughes was awarded the seat of 
bassist in 1976 and, like Cover- 

dale, was introduced to the stage 
before the studio. They released 
their second live album, this time 
a single, called ‘“‘Made in Europe”. 
It consisted of all new material 
from their two pzevious albums. 
Ritchie Blackmore proved him- 
self as a candidate for the top 
guitarist ever in ‘Mistreated’. Ian 
Paice’s drum solo in ‘Yau Fool 
No One” is certainly among the 
The album also featured 
Blackmore’s last contribution to 
the band before setting out to 
make his own group. 

Tommy Bolin tried his best to 
replace Blackmore,but, of course, 
eould not tackle the task. After 
wheezing out “Come Taste the 
Band” and putting out a pair of 
greatest hits albums, it was over 
for good this time. And it is 


_ highly unlikely that a line-up 


equal to any of Deep Purple’s 
three phases will appear on stage 
again. ; 
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Handguns - not a license 


to kill 


By JEFF KANE 
Staff Writer 


control lies in the fact that 
over 50 percent of the hand- 
gun killings in America result 
from conflicts between people 
who know each other. In 
many of these cases a death 
had been caused by an inno- 
cent argument. If handguns 
were not conveniently. Kept 
by these’ people, ‘the cl van ces 
’ these fatalities would exist 
today are slim. The N.R.A. 
(National Rifle Association), 
founders of Washington’s lar- 
gest lobby against gun con- 
trol, of course) has a popular 
saying in defense of guns: 
“Guns don’t kili people, 
people do.” In my opinion, 
a more appropriate phrase 
would be: “Guns don’t kill 
people, people with guns do.” 


In light of this point it 
seems that America, with its 
50 million handguns, has an 


Guns in America today 
seem to be of some fascin- 
ation to its public. On the 
average, there is at least. one 


in) Americas; It is, then, no! 
wonder that the teenagers 
who robbed Fort Wayne’s 
Nancy Rehm of a snowmo- 
bile last Wednssday had 
access to a handgun. By the 
time an average American 
reaches his mid-teens, he has 
witnessed betweened 10,000 
and 15,000 te,evision mur- 
ders. After witnessing these, 
it is no wonder Americans 
treat murders so nonchalan- 
tly. It is also no wonder that 
when Nancy Rehm caught up 
with the thieves that stole 
her snowmoblie, they had 
the nerve to shoot her. 

Nancy Rehm is now one 
of the 10,000 people who 
will be killed in America this — 
year by handguns. But one 
city in Illinios, Morton Grove 
will not be adding (theore- 
tically) to this statistic. Its 
government enacted an un- 
precedented piece of legisla- 
tion recently: banning both 
possession and sales of hand- 
guns in the city. Skeptics 
argue that everyone will turn 


incredible crime potential. 

Fort Wayne itself has a pop- 
ulation of 165,000 as com- 
pared to a staggering arsenal 
of 50,000 to 80,000. it is 
no wonder that we are wasting 
10,000 of our people need- 
lessly every year with hand- 
guns, and this number is des- 
tine to go up. But what are 
we to de? Gun control is a 
very open area. By this I 

mean it has no sat definition. 
There is no one way to go 

about gun control. But one 
thing is for sure. Every hand- 
gun in America has one pur- 
pose, aside of the small per- 
centage of guns used for target 
practice or collections. this 

is to injure or kill humans. 

It seems only logical to me- 
that some form of restric- 

tion or registration should be 
enforced against the blind 

distribution of these human 
killing tools. 


in thier handguns except the 
criminals. They also argue 
that bootlegging pistols will 


become popular in Morton 
Grove. Those arguments are 
valid, and preventing them 
will not be easy but they are 
ignorant of the purpose of 
this daring and refreshing act 
which is not only to set a 
precedent for the nation to 
possibly follow, but to save 
some local lives. 
one argument for gun 


EXPRESS YOURSELF 
ina 
Letter to the Editor 


By DON JOHNSEN 
Student Press Service 


WASHINGTON (SPS) — 
Almost a year after joining 
President Reagan in his at- 
tempt at a ‘’New Beginning” 
for the United States, Ed- 
,ucation Secretary Terrel Bell 
'femdins * committed™ fo his 
own “vast renewal” of Amer- 
ican education. 

Bell was sworn in 11 
months ago to head the na- 
tion’s newest Cabinet depart- 
ment and direct the govern- 
rnent’s efforts at strengthen- 
ing the quality of American 
education. 

But he was also under 
orders to work himself out 
of a job — Reagan campaigned 
on a promise to dismantle 
the 19-month-old department 
and Bell was the man who 
was supposed to do it. 

While some of the nation’s 
educators wondered how he 
could carry out either direct- 
ive without doing it at the 
expense of the other, some — 
the secretary foremost among 


them — firmly believe that 
he can do both at the same 
time. 


In an interview with SPS, 
Bell talked at length on the 
role he sees education play- 
ing in American society — 
and the things he thinks high 
school students should be 
concerned with. Bell dis- 
cussed the job of his $14 
billion department,and where 
he thinks the future will find 
American schools and’ stu- 
dents. 

Bell, who has served as 
Utah’s commissioner of high- 
er education and as commis- 
sioner of education in the 
Nixon administration, be- 
lieves that “education is one 
of the most important func- 
tions carried out by govern- 


ment.’” He has established 
a National Commission on 
Excellence in Education to 


examine ways in which the 
overall quality of education 
can be improved. 

But he also believes that 
the Education Department's 
job should be limited to per- 
suading — not forcing — state 
and local officials to carry 
out their own ideas for ed- 


ucation. 


The Reagan ad- 
ministration, Bell poirted out 
“believes that those functions 
of government that could be 
close to the people are going 
to be more effective, so we 
want to back away from all 
this federal intervention and 
interference and leave the re- 
sponsibility on the state and 
local level.’’ 

Still, Bell acknowledges 
certain federal responsibilities. 
The Education Department 
will continue, he said, to 
“concentrate our money on 
the deficiencies in education 
that are nationwide in scope.”’ 
Civil rights will also be a 
Priority for the federal gov- 
ernment: “If you’re going to 
offer an education, you've 
got to offer it equally and 
openly to everyone that par- 

ticipates, and..we have...) a 

“responsibility for enforce- 
ment of those laws, and we 
intend to do that.” 


' 


“Education is one 
of the most 
important 
functions carried 
out by 
government.” 


The secretary wants 
changes in the training and 
treatment of teachers, as well 
as “‘tough, no-nonsense stan- 
dards” for students. Bell 
hopes to combine his efforts 
with those of state and local 
officials across the country 
to bring about “a great and 
vast renewal of American ed- 
ucation.”” 


SPS: Why should a high 
school student care that the 
federal government has a De- 
partment of Education, or 
that the federal government 
has anything to do with ed- 
ucation? Why do you think 
a high school student should 
care about thai? 


Bell: | think a high school 
student ought to care about 
education, about getting an 
education, not only for his 
or herself, but for their chil- 
dren. So | think they ought 
to be concerned in that regard. 

Education is one of the 
most important functions 
carried out by government. 
Indeed, if. we don’t educate 
the people effectively in this 
country, we’re not going to 
have a country. We’re not 
going to be able to compete 
in the world and we’re not 
going to be able to help 
students have a good life, 
make a good living, and en- 


acity of the 


joy the so-called good things 
in life. 


Education is primarily a 
local and state responsibility. 
Most of the taxes for ed- 
ucation come from state and 
local taxes. The state legis- 
lature appropriates money to 
support schools and the local 
school board has the author- 
ity to levy local property 
taxes and that’s where most 
of the money comes from. 
Only eight percent of the 
money nationwide that’s 
on schools comes from the 
federal government; a_ rela- 
tively small and insignificant 
Part of what goes on. 

If | were to advise high 
school students to get in- 
volved in education, I‘d ad- 
vise them to do it on the 
local school board level, to 
Participate actively in school 
board elections, and to get 
involved on the state level, 
and be concerned about who’s 
elected to the state legislature. 
Much less significant than 
that is the federal govern- 
ment, as | see it. 


SPS: Then you think that 
the federal policy in edu- 
cation should be one of en- 
couraging local and state gov- 
ernments to enact their own 
policies? 


Bell: | think that we ought 
to be in the area of capacity 
building, té enhance the cap- 
local §cHool 
board and the state depart- 
ment of education to do their 
job more effectively. In fact, 
that’s what we do on the 
federal level. We concen- 
trate our money on the de- 
ficiencies in education that 
are nationwide in scope. 

Let me give you some 
examples. We've found that 
the number of students going 
on to college is directly re- 
lated to the income level of 
the parent, and that many 
deserving and qualified indi- 
viduals were not having ac- 
cess to higher education be- 
cause they couldn't afford 
it. And so the federal gov- 
ernment has been making 
loans and grants to students 
to help them go to college. 


“We want to back 


away from all this 


high school level, we pro- 
vide assistance to school dis- 
tricts where there are handi- 
capped children, and we pro- 
vide assistance to school dis- 
tricts where there are high 
concentrations of children who 
grow up in homes that are 
below poverty level. We tar- 
get cur money on these 
sources because studies have 
found that that’s where we're 
going to have tomorrow’s wel- 


“Our overall 
budget is about 


$14 billion, and 
that sounds like a 
lot until you 


realize that over 


$200 billion are 
spent on 
education 


nationwide.” 


fare recipients, juvenile de- 
linquents, people involved in 
crime, and all kinds of diffi- 
culties like that. It’s a good 
investment for the federal 
government to do that. 

So those are primarily our 
responsibilities, and areas in 
which we’re helping. Our 
overall budget is about $14 
billion, and that sounds like 
a lot of money until you 
realize that over $200 billion 
are spent on education nation- 
wide. That’s public and pri- 
vate, kindergarten through 
graduate school. Thirty per- 
centoof the: people cin the 
‘United States are involved 
in education as their full- 
time occupation, either as stu- 
dents or as teachers or as 
employees of some form or 
another of the education en- 
terprise. 

That’s three out of every 
ten Americans, either in el- 
ementary, secondary or at 
college level, who work as 
students or as employees of 
the education enterprise, so 
it’s a big, big business. And 
out of the $200 billion, we 
put up $14 billion, and then 
the rest of it comes from 
state and local and private 
levels. There are a lot. of 
private schools in this coun- 
try — five million children 
attend private schools — about 
45 million attend public 
schools in the nation. 


SPS: Though the federal gov- 
ernment spends such a small 
proportion of the total a- 
mount, a lot of people say 


federal intervention that it has a disproportionate 


and interference 
and leave 

the responsibility 
on the state 


and local level.” 


This is a problem that’s 
been nationwide in scope, and 
we now have a program where 
no young person in this coun- 
try needs to be deprived of 
an opportunity for a college 
education, if they want to 
attend and can benefit from 
attendance, because of a lack 
of money. The grants are 
available and the federally 
insured loans are available to 
make it possible for students 
to go to school. So | men- 
tion that as one aspect of 
the federal role. 

On the elementary and 


amount of influence in the 
way -our schools work. How 
do you respond to that? 


. Bell: | agree. | think Con- 
gress has been writing laws 
that tell state and local school 
boards how to operate the 


schools and when to do that . 


and where, and we’re syste- 
matically trying to change 
that. 

We're revising regulations, 
we're proposing changes in 
the federal law. This ad- 
ministration believes. that 
those functions of govern- 
ment that could be close to 
the people are going to be 
more effective, so we want 
to back away from all this 
federal intervention and _in- 
terference and leave the re- 
sponsibility on the state and 
local level. 

_I’d say all of that not- 
withstanding, there are cer- 
‘tain federal laws that have 


- can't 


j 


Education Secretary Te 


to be obeyed, because Con- 
gress has passed them and 
they're the law of the land. 
Just as you have to pay your 
income tax, which is a federal 
law, just as you can't go 
more than 55 miles an hour 
on the  federally-subsidized 
highways because it’s the law 
of the land, we have civil 
rights laws. an 

You can’t discriminate ag- 
ainst students, you can't dis- 
criminate against women, you 
can't discriminate against 
blacks and Hispanics, and you 
discriminate against 
handicapped people. If you're 
going to offer an education, 
you've got to offer it equally 
and openly to everyone that 
Participates and we have a 
responsibility for enforce- 
ment of those laws in this 
department and we intend 
to do that. 

But other than that we 
want to get out of the busi- 
ness of dictating to schools 
and telling them what to do 
and how to do it. 

There was a federal reg- 
ulation on the books when 
| came here that prescribed 
the method for teaching stu- 
dents who had limited pro- 
ficiency in English: The Lau 
rules. We withdrew those 
regulations. Now, the Su- 
preme Court finds that if 
you don’t meet a student's 
needs who comes to this 
country and attends school 
and doesn’t understand En- 
glish, you're violating the 'stu- 
dent’s constitutional . rights. 
The U.S. Supreme Court has 
found that. i 

So we intend to enforce 
what we. call the Lav case, 


oe wie a 


: ropa Mascon Intend to, go 


beyond. that and say there’s 
only one method you can 
use for teaching those stu- 
dents, and that’s what the 
regulations said that we in- 
herited when we came in. 
If we can prescribe the meth- 
od for teaching limited-En- 
glish students, then we can 
Prescribe the method for 
teaching reading, mathemat- 
ics, and everything else. And 
we don’t think the federal 
government ought to be in- 
volved in that, and not have 
the right to dictate in that 
regard. 

We differentiate between 
that and discriminating against 
a student — not letting a 
woman into law school or 


'* Some people 
stay young-or 
years and years 
they’re learning 
and they’re 


youthful,and other 


become old befor: 


their time. You've 


heard of old 


fogies;well... there 


are a lot of young 
fogies around | 


medical school, or the school 
of engineering, because you 
think that’s where men ought 
to go, that men ought to 
be the engineers, not women. 
We've had that kind of dis- 
crimination and we intend 
to enforce the law against 
that. We've had activi 
and athletic programs for men 
and virtually none for woman, 
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_ department, 


_ school 


and if women want to par- 
ticipate, then they ought to 
have an equal opportunity 
to do so. And to those 
that violate those rights, their 
federal rights, we have a Civil 
Rights Office here in this 
and we intend 
to enforce those rights. 

First of all, by trying to 
‘persuade the state and local 
boards to do their 
duty and do what they ought 
to do. But other than that 
we're not going to be getting 
into it. The federal law 
requires and specifies what 
we have to do here, and 
we're going to obey the law. 

We enforce some laws that 
we're not all that enthused 
about, and in that case we’re 
going to try to change them 
wherever possible. 


SPS: Could you comment on 
the Commission on Excell- 
ence? What do you think 
will come out of that? What 
do you hope to accomplish 
with the commission? 


"We want to back 


away from all this 


federal intervention 


and interference 
and leave the 
responsbility on 


the state and local 


} 


level. ” 


- Bell: Well; there are lot 
missions — 
come out and give a report 
and nothing ever happens to 
it. | wish | could promise 
you that that won't be the 
case here. 

| established a National 
Commission on Excellence in 
Education. | appointed 18 
very distinguished people. 
The reason that | created 
the commission is that coll- 
ege entrance examinations 
have been declining for 13 
consecutive years now, one 
_ year after the other, and we’re 
lacking in excellence in rigor 
and effectiveness for some 
reason in teaching teen-agers. 

All of that notwithstand- 
ing, we know of some high 
schools that are doing a ‘tre- 
mendous job in producing 
very outstanding scholars. 


“And they’re not all high 


schools in the affluent sub- 
urbs, where you think they 
are. There are some very 
inner-city, minority-impacted, 
low-income-impacted schools 
that are doing a tremendous 
job. 

_ We hope that this commiss- 
ion will be able to identify 
what the problems are, what's 
caused all of this decline and 
falling, and that then we’ll 
be able to persuade high 
school principals and faculty 
and school superintendents 
and others to do something 
about it, and upgrade the 
quality of education. 

They're required to report 
to me and to the American 
education community. It’s 
more important that they re- 
Port to the education com- 
munity than to me. We 
hope to implement the re- 
sults and recommendations 


‘and persuade others to move 
orward and implement them. 


“created “that 


SPS: To finish up, | wonder 
if you could just try to com- 
pare what you wish the fu- 
ture of education to be, what 
you want education to look 
like in the future, to what 
you realistically think it will 
look like, and what educa- 
tion will be doing. 


Bell: First of all, I’d like 
to see education develop the 
ability to attract better teach- 
ers — high quality human 
beings in the teaching pro- 
fession. In order to do that 
we've got to change the way 
that we pay teachers. We 
pay them all on a single 
salary; schedule now, where 
you have to pay the worst 
at the level of the best in 
order to pay the best what 
he or she is worth. | think 
we need to have some differ- 
entiation in how we recog- 
nize and reward competence 
in the teaching profession, 
and we need to increase our 
ability to attract the bright, 
personable, talented, capable 
people into teacher education. 

Too many of them, from 
our biased point of view, are 
going into medicine, law, and 
engineering, and other fields, 
because the financial poten- 
tial is there. The capacity 
to get promotions and to 
move ahead is there. So, 
one of the things I'd like 
to see us do is enhance the 
potential and the quality of 
teaching. Without that, you're 
not going to get high qual- 
ity education. 

| think that ought to be 
a high priority. ..The states 
and the local school districts, 


_ in my opinion, need to change 
their: policies: imp this cregard, 


and {| contrast what we're 
doing there with what goes 
on on the college campus. 
We have academic rank on 
the college campus. Assistant, 
associate and full professor, 
endowed chairs, distinguished 
professorships — we have none 
of those types of incentives 
for schoolteaching on the el- 
ementary and secondary level. 

Until we build the per- 
sonnel framework for that, 
and make teaching more at- 
tractive and a highly desired 
and prestigious profession, 
we're not going to have the 
high quality education that 
we're going to need in the 
future. So | can’t empha- 
size that too much, and that 
ought to be the number one 
priority and concern. 

We've got to recognize and 
reward teachers, and that is 
the prime responsibility of 
the state legislature and the 
local school board, and they 
ought to get with it. They're 
not doing a very good job 
in that regard. That respon- 
sibility is out there, and 


aoa 
Only one of the 


students was given 


any kind hearing 


to determine 
if his conduct 
was related 
to his handicap.” 


they’ve got to be more re- 
sponsive and more creative 
than they’ve been in the past. 
So I‘d like to emphasize that. 

Secondly, I'd like to see 
tough, no-nonsense standards. 
| think we ought to stop 
charity promotions. Young 
people are bright, and _ in- 
telligent, | and tough, and 


orrel Bell calls for ‘ vast renewal’ 


they’re capable of hard work— 
and we just ought to work 
‘em hard. We ought to dis- 
cipline them, and they ought 
to be in a tougher school 
environment than they’re in. 
Students hadn‘t ought to be 
able to get by with electing 
easy snap courses, substituting 
it for basic mathematics and 
science and English. 

A bright young man hadn't 
ought to be able to goof 
off and take consumer math- 
ematics or remedial arithme- 
tic to fill one of his units 
for graduation from high 
school. We ought to plug 
that loophole, and it’s there, 
and numerous teen-agers are 
doing it, because it’s the easy 
way through. We're all in- 
clined to do that especially 
when we’re young and we 
don't take life all that ser- 
iously. 

I'd like to see them enjoy 
their teen-age years, but | 
think they‘ll enjoy it more 
if they have a good stiff 
dose of homework. Now, 
maybe the readers of the 
newspaper won't like that, 
but I’m saying that educa- 
tion isn’t disciplined enough. 
It isn’t tough enough. — It 
isn’t rigorous enough. 

We've got a lot of bright 
young people and we need 
to expand and enhance their 


"Young 
people are bright, 
and intelligent, 


and tough, and 


they’ re capable 


G60) sft piping 


of hard work = — 
and we just ought 


to work ’em hard.” 


their potential. I'd like to 
see them face a comprehen- 
sive examination at least once 
a year that measures their 
maximum competency, and 
I'd like to see schools have 
a system of reward and re- 
cognition for outstanding stu- 
dents, like we reward and 
recognize the jocks on the 
high school campus. If we 
could ever come to that, if 
we could give that kind of 
acclaim to scholastic attain- 
ment, we’d move American 
education at great leaps for- 
ward. So I'd like to see 
that happen. 

Thirdly, | think we need 
to modernize our approach. 
We're, moving into the com- 
puter era. * It’s now possible 
to store and retrieve infor- 
mation on. computers. You 
can put on a little capsule 
the size of a dime the full 
contents of Webster’s Diction- 
ary. 

I'm not saying that’s going 
to happen tomorrow, but 
that’s the trend of the future, 
and we ought to be getting 
young people acquainted and 
in contact with that future. 
So I'd like to see a lot more 
experience on the high school 
level with this new electronic 
marvel. | think teachers 
ought to be coming out of 
college knowledgeable in this 
area. | think young people 
ought to be moving in that 
direction more than they are 
now. I'm just saying as we 
talk about education in the 
future, we ought to be getting 
on top of that right now. 

Fourthly, our world is 
shrinking, our international 
commerce and trade is ex- 
Ppanding, we're getting to ‘be 
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. get there. 


of U.S. schools 


a great common world com- 
munity more and more, and 
we've got to master foreign 
languages’ like we’ve never 
done it before. High school 
students ought not to grad- 
uate from high school with- 
Out some mastery in another 
language besides English. 1I’d 
like to see a dramatic change 
in that area. 

Then I'd like to see more 
emphasis upon mathematics 
and science — technology, 
because that’s where the fu- 
ture’s going to be, and that’s 
where we ought to be coming 
down. 

That’s what | see in the 
years ahead. | think we need 
teachers that'll teach and make 
all of this interesting to stu- 
dents, stimulate their minds, 
and if we don’t do that we’re 
not going to be a productive, 
properous nation. 

The big question that 
comes to mind on all of these: 
has the United States of Am- 
erica passed its prime? 

You know, people grow 
old and top out and go to 
seed. Some people stay 
young — for years and years 
they're progressive and they’re 
youthful, and others become 
old before their time. You've 
heard of old fogies; well, the 
real tragedy is to be a young 
fogey, and there are lots of 
young fogies around. 

| think we ought to have 
a dynamic and_ progressive 
education that keeps us from 
creating young fogies. Well, 
our institutions are like that. 
A school can be young and 
dynamic and progressive and 
out on the cutting edge. It 
can be a great schon! that 
has’ the students hyped | up 
and enjoying life, and living 
and growing, and in a dy- 
namic way, or a school can 
sort of top out and go to 
seed and degenerate. 

We need a great and vast 
renewal of American educa- 


We am cae 


e 
need a great and 


vast renewal of 


bright future ahead- of us, 
and we haven‘t seen anything 
yet compared to the future 
of .our country — if we'll 
use education to lead us 
where we’ve got to go. The 
great glory of the human 
being is intelligence, and the 
great waste is to waste human 
intelligence. The great re- 
source is inner space, not 
outer space, but the space 
between the ears, to use a 
corny pun. That's where it 
is, and that’s where it’s going 
to be in the years ahead. 

If we do what we ought 
to do and develop our human 
resources, we’re going to be 
a great country. We’ve got 
to renew ourselves in edu- 
cation—our high schools es- 
pecially have got to do that— 
so we can help young people 
realize their full potential, 
to catch on and be bright, 
shining individuals out on that 
new cutting edge. 

So that’s what | hope for, 
and that’s where | think that 
we can provide maybe some 
of the leadership in this coun- 
try, by speaking out, by 
emphasizing, by offering hope 
and encouragement. That's 
where those of us working 
on the level here in Wash- 
ington, | think, can be belp- 
ful. 


We've got to 
recognize and 
reward teachers, 
and that is 
prime 


res ponsibility of; 


the state 
legislature and 


the local school 

board, and they 
ought to get wit 
it. They’re not 


American education doing a very 
— of its enterprise, good job in that 


and its endeavos, 
and where it’s 


going and how it’s 
going to get there.” 


tion — of its enterprise, and 
its endeavors, and where its 
going and now it's going to 
I'd say that one 
of the things we need to do 
and what our Commission 
on Excellence is supposed to 
be the centerpiece for, is a 
great energizing renewal of 
American education in this 
country. 

Young people who are now 
in high school; what a won- 
derful future they have ahead 
of them if we're going to 
meet the challenge as a na- 
tion. The United States: 
has it reached its prime, is 
it growing old and topping 
out and going to seed? Or 
can we meet our problems, 
can we be competitive with 
the Japanese and the Germen 
industry and the Soviet Un- 
ion, and these emerging coun- 
tries in Asia and Africa and 
so on? Are we going to 
stay on top of things or are 
we go ing to go the way of 

‘ past civilizations? 
| think that we have a 


regard. 


Hopefully, in the years 
ahead, we're going to have 
a great, dynamic, expanding 
economy, because our people 
are bright, intelligent and pro- 
ductive. And if they’re going 
to be well educated, we've 
got to bring about a vast 
renewal of American educa- 
tion. 


Next issue: 
Northrop 

and local 
Officials examine 
public 
education 
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Child Abuse is a 


Growing Problem 


State Legislature Enacts New Abortion Law 


bring changes, but this is where 

the agreement between Gaylord 
and Nancy Walters, Huntington 
legislative vice president for In- 

diana Right to Life, ends. Walters 
said,““There can be so many com- 
lipeations from abortion proced- 
ures. Especially.for the minors. 

it seems so important that they 
should have parents’ counseling 

and love in making a decision 

like this.” 


an abortion but don’t want to 
tell their parents to go out of 
state for the procedure. She said 
these youths are unlikely to 
make subsequent out-of-state 
ae for appropriate follow-up - 


By JANET YOSS 
Asst Feature Editor 


Gayland criticized the legisla- 
tion, saying it interferes with a 
female’s right to make her own 
choice about reproduction. Ab- 
ortion clinics require an adult’s 
consent before performing abor- 
tions on girls under 16, Gayland 
said. 

“Most 16-to-17-year-olds prove 
to be mature enough to give their 
own consent,” she said. 

Pat Deihl, president of the 


By LISA DOMER 
Staff Writer 

There is a growing aware- 
ness in the United States of 
child mistreatment. An es- / 
timated 700 children are 
killed in the U.S. alone by 
their parents and. other in- 
dividuals responsible for them. 

About one-fourth of a- 
bused children are under 


Beginning in September 1982, 
physicians in Indiana may not 
perform an abortion for a female 
under 18 who lives with her par- 
"ents without first notifying the 
parents. Violation of the law 
will be a felony punishable by up 
to eight years in sjail and a 
$10,000 fine. 


“This kind of legislation causes 
more trauma for the adolescents 
and delays their abortions,” Gay- 
lord said. “‘If they’re choosing to 
have an abortion, it’s going to 


The state legislature approved 
the measure in mid-February. Dr. 
Fred W. Dahling, chairman of 
the Fort Wayne-Allen County 
Medical Sociery legislation com- 
mittee, said the bill will have lit- 


‘This legislation 


causes more 


Northeast Indiana chapter of the 


National Organization for Women, 


said sone pregnant minors don’t 
notify their parents only because 
their parents have not provided 
such counseling and support in 


make it take longer and more 
are going to be pushed jnto the 
second trimester, which makes 
them a greater risk, more expen- 


Sive, and less accessible,” she 
added. ) 


two, another one-fourth aged 
two to six, and still another » 
fourth were aged over ten. 
Slightly more than one-half 
of the abused children were 
boys. 

Why do parents abuse their 


tle effect on physicians’ proced- 
ures or doctor-patient relation- 
ships. 

Disagreeing with Dahling and 


the past. But Walters said par- 
ents have a right to be involved. 
Walters noted that before this 
bill was approved, abortion was 


One provision of the bill would 
exempt girls who can obtain a 
juvenile court ruling that their 
best interests would not be served 


children? Quite often it’s a 
reaction to past problems or 
stresses they can’t cope with. 


trauma for the 


insisiting the new law will bring 
significant changes are persons 

on both sides of the highly emo- 
tional abortion issue. Executive 
director of Planned Parenthood 
of Northeastern Indiana, Peggy 

Gayland, agreed that the bill will 


By LISA DOMER 
Staff Writer 

When a student does a 
volunteer job, it‘s usually in 
a hospital, nursing home, Red 
Cross, or another aiding job. 
Not so for Northrop junior 
Ted Roberts. 


Ted Roberts - Just Clowning Around 


“three years: ago and since 
then he does odd jobs here 
and there clowning for who- 
ever, whenever, and wherever. 
Ted also works with the fam- 
ous Kelly the Clown. 

Some of the jobs Ted has 
done are working at the re- 
creational vehicle show at the 
Coliseum, and keeping kids 
happy at the Civic Theatre 
when the adults are perform- 


ing. 

erhere’s the saying “‘Laugh- 
ter is the best medicine.” 
Ted seems to be that medi- 
cine laughter. He explains, 
“I went to Riley’s Hospital 
in Indianapolis one time, and 
there was a little boy who 
ad cancer; he just got the 


y Ponder These ess Little minds are interested 


Nobody cain give you wiser 
4 advice than yourself. 
Cicero 
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a: Redereated Pepe the Clown. 


adolescent - 


- Gaylord 
Bates ene OE 


biggest smile on his face 
when I walked in. ” He 


then added, ‘“‘There’s no feel- 
ing quite as special as mak- 
ing a small child smile and 
brightening his day.” 

Just making people laugh 
seems to be Ted’s main pur- 
pose....And he certainly did ; 


at a Fox Island opening. He 


trunks with little yellow 
ducks all over them, swim 
fins, and an innertube. If 
that didn’t get the laughs! 

Getting laughs is what Ted 
does best. He’s constantly 
joking, and clowning is an 
escape. To get Ted to clown 
somewhere, he’s either called 
or he passes cards out. 

Keeping people laughing is 
what Ted enjoys doing most. 
Whether it be at a recreation 
show, Civic Theatre, or at 
Etc. ’82, Ted has his audiences 
constantly. smiling. 

Making someone laugh is | 
the best thing anyone could 


in the extraordinary; greai 
minds in the commonplace. 
Elbert Hubbard 


Lots of fun, Lots of games 


* Door Prizes * 


Game Tickets Only 10¢ 
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the only surgery exempt froma 
law requiring doctors to notify 
parents of minors before the sur- 
gery is performed. That, Walters 
said, made no sense. 

Gayland said the measure will 
force young ‘females. who want 


~ 


Ted Roberts participates at the Fort 


by notifying their parents But 


Gaylord commented, “‘If an adol- 


escent wants to maintain confi- 
dentiality, I don’t know how 
she’s going to go to court. I 
don’t know how that’s going 


to work and neither does any- 
one else. 


hz \ 


Wayne Children’s Zoo 


during National Clown Week last summer. 


do. ‘fed makes them feel 
good, and it also makes him 
feel good. Just brightening 
up the day for a child or an 
adult brightens up Ted’s day 


Thoughts, like fleas, jump 

from man to man. But they 

don’t bite everybody. 
Stanislaw Lem 
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TONIGHT 7:00 


THE 1983. JUNIOR CLASS 
CARNIVAL 


Admission Only 50¢ 
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too. One final statement by 
Ted: “I enjoy making people 
laugh; when someone laughs 
it makes me happy. 


Earn 


If you qualify, 


extra income 
before & after you~ 
uate. 


the Marine Corps Reserve will pay 
you about $73.52 a month for working one week- 
end a month while in high school. After graduation 
you earn about $2,389 for 130 days of active 
duty training. ‘Then return home to your friends 
and family—and a good-paying, part-time job (one 
weekend a month, two weeks each summer) with 

. a Marine Reserve unit in your hometown a 
or nearty Good money, Marine training 
and pride—and the freedom to pursue 
whatever civilian career you choose. 4 
Call now. 426-5743, or 426-3410. 


The Proud Marine Reserve - : 


_ _ Join the Marine Reserve 
Senior Enlistment Program. 


Young, insecure parents pos- 
sibly have trouble under- 

standing the child’s behavior 
and needs. These problems 
that the parents might have 
can cause them to “take it 
out” on the child. 

What kind of parents 
abuse their children? One 
popular misconception is 
that the lower-class or wel- 
fare people are the only 
child abusers. Not so. Child 
abusers are found in every 
form of society from the 
rich to the poor. 

It is hard for a parent 
to admit he or she is a 
child abuser. But before the 
person can be helped, if he 
wants it, he must admit he 
isachild abuser. —. 


Children. of alcoholics ate 
axe heh’ el raga wma mo 


the others, but are still. , 
glected. However, that ne- 


. gleect could be more dama- 


ging. The effect is likely 
to be psychological, rather 
than physical. That alone 
could ruin a child’s life. 

In the earlier days of the 
1800’s, when a family had 


a possession, it was theirs ~ 


to do anything they wanted 
with it. So was a case when 
a child did something wrong. 
The punishment was quite 
often harsh. But the child 
was the parents’ ‘‘ property” 
This is still the case in 
modern times. Parents still 


beat their children as a form 
of punishment because they 
“own them.” 


SUR aT as 
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By JOHN KANE 


\ Staff Writer 


Well, lads and lasses, in 
about three months this 
school year will remain only 
as a bitter memory. Summer 
will take over again, thus 
forcing you (by some bizarre 
physical law) to empty your 
wallet quicker and quicker. 
The only way to rid yourself 
of these summertime blues is, 
of course, by joining that 
elitist’ group known as the 
“working force’ (or, as we 
members of the “working 
force’’ know it, the “pathetic 
slobs’’). 

Can’t wait, right? Yeah, 
Tll bet. But hey, you’re 
gonna have to do it sooner 
or later, you know. So why 
not start selling your soul to 
the One Company as soon as 
possible? (That’s probably 
the easiest way to cajole your- 
self into getting a job.) The 
only problem is that the 
people looking for jobs out- 
numbers the actual jobs avail- 
able by about four million to 
one, so your chance of get- 
ting a job is almost as slim 
as your chance of fitting into 
Herve (De plaaan! De 
plaaan!) Villechaize’s pants. 


By MICHAEL BELL 
Staff Writer 
What do you think of 
when you hear the words El 
Salvador? Most of us would 
think of a country devastated 
by guerillas who kill innocent 


people, burn’ -villiages, and are 
| in the process of overthrow- 


ing a peaceful and just gov- 
‘ernment. Others may see a 
country that has an oppres- 
sive government in which 
people are butchered by the 
military and are starving by 
the masses. ; 

_ The people of El Salvador 
have been the most hurt of 
all by the developments in 
their country these past two 
years. Unemployment is now 
higher than 40 percent. More 
than half the people in El 
Salvador subsist on an in- 
come of less than $10 a 
month. Medical care is lac- 
king sufficient monies and 
trained personnel. There are 
presently fewer than 3 doc- 
tors for every 10,000 people, 
and nearly 50 percent of the 
children in El Salvador die 
before the age of 5, either 
from disease or starvation. 
2 percent of the population 
owns over 60 percent of the 
land, little of which is used 
for agriculture. 

It might appear to some 
that the people of El Salva- 
dor are an innocent majority 
that is oppressed by two 
powerful minorities: the 
government, a fascist one; 
and the terrorist guerillas, 
who are backed indirectly by 
the Russians and directly by 
Nicaragua and Cuba. As 
reported by Alexander Haig, 
“Communist arms infiltration 
into El Salvador is again 
increasing.” — 

~The United States has con- 
tinually supported this fascist 
government. United States 
military aid to El Salvador 


| for fiscal year 1982 is pre- 


sently at $55 million, with 
just under another $100 mil- 
lion being asked of Congress 
by the Reagan administration. 
‘The United States has a rea- 
son for its lasting support of 


| the Salvadoran junta: “The 
| decisive battle for Central 


America is under way in El 


What's Going 


All joking aside (And if 
you believe that one... .), 
finding a job is a serious mat- 
ter. (At least as serious as the 
Bay City Rollers.) I mean, 
who can live in the good ol’ 
U.S. of A. without a wallet 
that’s full every now and 
then? Not you, of course. 
So you’re gonna have to look 
for a job, which is about as 
much fun as hemorrhoids. 

Naturally, every job listed 
in the Help Wanted ads is not 
for you. And, as a discrimi- 
nating person, you want to 
find a job that will be com- 
patable with you nature. 
Need some assistance? Look 
no further! As an experien- 
ced veteran of countless 
hours scanning through the 
Help Wanted ads, J would 
like (I would like? I would 
like a new car.) to offer you 
some handy hints on how to 
dispose of the bulk of ads 
that you have no use of: 

1) Eliminate every third 
column of ads. That’s right! 
You’re not gonna find a job 
in any third column of any 
newspaper! So don’t waste 
your time. 

2) Eliminate the ads that 
say (in effect) ‘We'll take 


Slavador,” Thomas O. Enders 
said. “If after Nicaragua, El 
Salvador is captured by a 
violent minority, who in Cen- 
tral America would not live 
if fear? How long would it 
be before major strategic 
United States interests— 
canal, sea lanes, oil supplies— 
would be at risk?” finished 
Enders, who is Assistant Sec- 
retary of State for inter- 
American affairs. 

The United States seems 
quite set on holding an in- 
terest in Central America. 
The United States is present- 
ly training 1,600 Salvadoran 
troops on our home soil. 
The Argentinians presently 
have a military training mis- 
sion in El Salvador of about 
50 men. said one informed 
source. A Congressional 
source said that. since No- 
vember, Argentinian military 
officers have been helping 
train about 1,000 Nica- 
raguans fighting to overthrow 
the leftist Sandinista govern- 
ment in Nicaragua. All of 
this has. been approved and 
mutually coordinated by the 


‘United States and Argentina, 


according to the source. 
Anti-Sandinista rebels have 
been training openly in Cali- 
fomia and Florida for the 
past year, often side-by-side 
with anti-Castro Cubans. + 

The United States State 
Department recently stated, 
“United States national se- 
curity interests are being un- 
contestably challenged in 
Central America.” The 
United States appears willing 
to go all out to keep their 
“national security interests’ 
unchallenged. Alexander 
Haig recently claimed, ‘“The 
United States, cooperating 
with its Latin American allies, 
would do whatever is neces- 
sary to block a victory by 
leftists in El Salvador.” 

The United States has 
forced the govemment of El 


» Salvador to hold a general 


election in the next three 
weeks, and a presidential elec- 
tion by summer. ‘Elections 
for a constituent assembly 
are set to take place this 
month in El Salvador, but 

there is no reason to believe 
thev will be more genuine 


Qn in El Salvador ? 


Feature 


anybody!” unless you want 
to join the armed forces. 

8) Eliminate all overseas 
job ads. Granted, traveling 
abroad does seem rather ro- 
mantic. But not this travel- 
ing abroad. No, you won’t 
be visiting Paris, London, and 
Monaco. Ever hear of Puppy 
Vomit New Zealand? Well, 
that’s where you’ll be wash- 
ing emus. 

4) Eliminate all food ser- 
vice jobs. (Now, this may be 
a little difficult, as the brunt 
of the teenage work force is 
employed in food service 
areas. However, you can be 
selective when looking at res- 
taurant openings. Ask the 
employer if the rats eat better 
than the workers. Also, make 
inquiries as to the existence 
of the “fringe benefits’”’ men- 
tioned in the employee hand- 
book. If said benefits are 
really 50 cent Cokes, tell 
them to eat death.) They’re 
not worth it, you won’t get 
paid well, and you'll probably 
end up quitting one food ser- 
vice job, beginning another. 
quitting that one, ete. 

Well, once you’ve limited 
your prospects down to a few 
choice (Ha!) selections, your 


than the highly touted elec- 
tion we promoted in Vietnam 
that kept Nguyen Van Thieu 
and Nguyen Cao Ky in 
power,” stated Edward Asner, 
who is leading an opposition 
force against United States 
involvement..;in» Salvadoran 


. military and. political issues.’ 


Asner also said, “Elections in 
El Salvador have been nothing 
but fraudulent for decades. 
Why should anyone believe 
that this election will be any 
different?” 

Recently pressures at 
home have caused White 
House officials to look for 
rationale behind ipending the 
substantial amount of money 
it has spent on El Salvador. 
Their latest reasoning is that 
“we have to prop up the 
Salvadoran government, be- 
cause if that government falls, 
the United States could be 
overrun by boat people seek- 
ing to escape the commu- 
nists.” as Alexander Haig 
said and Senator Dan Quayle 
repeated recently to Allen 
County Republicans. Quayle 
also remarked that “The fall 
of El Salvador to a Marxist- 
Leninist government would 
send refugees streaming to 
the United States. It would 
be far worse than the fall of 
Vietnam, because the tiny 
Central American nation is 
so much closer to our shores 
than is Southeast Asia.” This 
seems inconsistent with White 
House policy. The Reagan 
administration has been 
claiming until just recently 
that there were no similarities 
between El Salvador, early- 
1980s, and Vietnam, mid- 
1960s. 

The claim that there are 
going to be masses of ‘‘boat 
people” rushing into this 
country is quite short of 
proof. Recently, when the 
Somoza government was dis- 
posed in Nicaragua, there was 
no such exodus of ‘boat 
people” to the United States 
when the leftists took over. 

El Salvador is not exactly 
a pastoral country, even with- 
out a ‘‘Marxist-Leninist” gov- 
ernment. As many as 30,000 
persons have been killed since 
the civil war began, and the 


work is half done. There’s 
only one step between wat- 
ching television or working 
now: the interview. The 
interview is probably the key 
step in getting (or not get- 
ting) a job. Why is that? 
Because the interview gives 
the employer a chance to see 
what you, the person (as op- 
posed to you, the worker) 
are like before he either tells 
you that you’re a real mental 
case and ought to be locked! 
up or that you’re hired. So, 
seeing how important this is 
to you, the job hunter, I will 
once again (shamelessly, 
even) jot down a few items 
that you might (or might not, 
depending upon how serious- 
ly you take this useless bit 
of rubbish) care to _ re- 
member: 

1) Dress your best. Now, 
in the previous sentence, the 
word best is not necessarily 
synonomous with the prhase 
most elegant. For instance, 
if you were to go to your 
interview decked out in a 
tuxedo (with tails), your in- 
terviewer is obviously gonna 
think that you don’t need a 
job. He won’t hire you and 
he might even ask you for a 
loan. 
your best is a pair of Ber- 
muda shorts and a Boris the 
Spider T-shirt, it might be 
smart to make a little trip 
to the ol’ Salvation Army 
(because enemployed people 
can’t afford to shop at nice 
places like K-Mart). 

2) Make sure you have 
bathed at least two days 
prior to the interview. Yup, 


nothing. turns, off an “em- © 


ployer more than a noseful 
of body odor! Another good 


Salvadorans have not come 
flocking to the Unites States. 

There is no reason to be- 
lieve that the people of El 
Slavador are going to be swar- 
ming to the shores of 
America in the same way the 
Vietnamese did when the com- 
munists literally forced thou- 
sands of them out to the open 
seas. 

If Washington really be- 
lieves there are similarities 
between the two countries, 
we may have more to fear 
than.a mess of “‘boat people.” 


For Sale 


Clarinet, good condition, $80 
486-1046 


On the other hand, if ° 
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a How to Find a Job (The Easy Way ) 


tip is to avoid eating onions, 
garlic, or limburger cheese 
before your interview. If you 
fail to follow these guidelines, 
it is considered polite and 
proper to bring along a gas 
mask for the boss. 

3) Address your inter- 
viewer properly (and I don’t 
mean his - home address 
either, airhead). Do not, 
under any circumstances, call 
him any of the following: 
a) Big Guy, b) Godfather, 
c) Al, buddy, d) Darling, or 
e) The Big Cheese. And if 
he has a title, such as Chef, 
Doctor, or Mule Skinner, by 
all means use it. 

4) Answer all his ques- 
tions truthfully. Until, of 
course, he questions you 
about your indecent exposure 
conviction. 

5) Compliment him on 
the facility. Say how nice 
the furnishings look. Com- 
ment on the art work. But 
do not mention that even the 
cockroaches look healthy. 

Alright, all you unem- 
ployed slobs, that’s all the 
help (“Help??!!”?) ’'m gonna 
give you; you’re on your own 
now. I know that some of 
you (approximately 1 in 
100,000) are actually going 
to find a job! I also know 
that some of you soon-to-be - 
employed people might have 
used some of the valuable 
(‘“Valuable??!!"’) tips I men- 
tioned in this (ahem) story 
(“Story??!!”). So I want to 
make something clear right 
now: When you’ve found 
your job and have been bus- 
ting your behind (I love 
euphemisms!) for peanuts for 
a couple of months, DON’T 
COME RUNNING TO ME! 
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PERSONALS 

Mr. Tramme!l — 

“This class should be at least 
two hours long.”* 

— from Advanced Math 


To Homa 
The Ostentatious Punk Cheer- 
leader 
This is a frugal attempt to 
say farewell to an eccentric 
friend and lofty Party-Pal. 


We wish you a prosperous 
future in your new sub-mansion 
located in the outskirts of smog- 
filled L.A. 


After you have established 
residence in “‘The Hills"’, we 
expect continuous correspond- 
ence. 


_ Expect a sojourn from two 
frivolous midwesterners who 
need habitation this summer. 


Remember us and our de- 
ranged times forever. 


Deb & Deb 


Joey — What do you think 
of the situation in lran? —Tammy. 


Gretchen — are you sure he’s 
out there someplace? — Gwen 


ARTCARVED SILADIUM® 


CLASS RING 


: 


NOW *7995 
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Coach A.C. Eldridge carries a dejected look on his face as 
he sits back and watches his Bruins fall in the Championship game 


of the Fort Wayne Sectional I to Harding 46-44. 


Senior, 


forward John Schommer summed up the Bruin battle, “In 
the first period we opened up a big lead, and we appeared 
to have the advantage, but Harding came back, and they went 
ahead on a shot at the buzzer ending the first half. Du- 
ring the half A.C. told us that we would have to come out 
and play from our hearts, and play harder than we ever have 


before. 


However in the third Harding began to take the upper 


hand, and we lost our composure and failed to take ad- 


vantage of many opportunities. 


Finally in the last period 


we triedto make a comeback but Harding was there shutting 


us down, 
atilized on them.” 


we had alot of opportunities but we never cap- 
(Photo by Jeff DeVille) 


By MATT LUCAS 
Sports Editor 

The varsity Bruins ended 
their season Saturday, March 
7 at the Memorial ‘Coliseum 
as they fell short in the cham- 
pionship game of the Fort 
Wayne Sectional I to Har- 
ding in overtime, 46-44. 

Seniors Jeff Hill and Mare 
Moore paced the Bruins as 
they combined for 31 points. 
the first period belonged to 
the Bruins as they subdued 
the Hawks and exploded for 
16 points, limiting the Hawks 
to only five points. 

In the second period the 
Hawks opened up with:a full 
court press which hampered 
the Bruins greatly, causing tu- 
m overs and rushed shots by 
the Britins. Harding took ad- 
vantage of this and outscored 
Northrop, 19-7, for a one 
point 24-23 halftime lead. 

The third and fourth per- 
iods found both teams play- 
ing control ball looking for 
the good shot. Neither team 
managed to score over nine 
points in either stanza. With 
five seconds left in the ame 
and the score tied at 39, No- 
rthrop played for the last shot 
but failed to convert as the 
game went into overtime. 

Late in the three minute 
overtime period the Hawks 
went up by four, but a Hill 


basket and a Moore steal con- . 


verted into a bucket had the 
game tied at 44. The Hawks 
scored on two foul shots with 
almost a minute left. The 
Bruins played for the last shot 


and got several off, but all 


failed as time ran out. 

Also scoring for the Bruins 
were senior Jerome Lapsley, 
three points, and junior for- 
wards Schann Leathers, six 
points, and James Curry, four 


and falle 


points, respectively, - 


The varsity Bruins defeat- 
ed the Bishop Dwenger Saints 


on March 2, 56-45 in the 
first sectional contest for the 
Bruins. 

The Bruins fell behind to the 
Saints, but exploded for 12 
un-answered points to put the 
score at 19-10, holding Dwen- 
ger scoreless for nearly five 
minutes. In the second period 
a lull overcame both offensive 
attacks as neither squad man- 
aged to score over nine points. 
However the Bruins still held 
a slim four-point advantage, 
24-19, as they headed into the 
locker room for halftime. 

In the third period, North- 
rops’s half-court defense stym- 
ied an attempted Dwenger 
rally as the Bruins took con- 
trol of the game. Quickness 
and good shooting kept the 
Bruins ahead as they never 
relinquished the lead. 

Also scoring for the Bruins 
were seniors Jerome Lapsley, 
six points, Keith Mitchell, 
four points, juniors James 
Curry, four points, Schann 
Leathers, three points, and 
center Pete Mclure added two 
points for the Bruin cause. 

On March 4, the Bruins 
advanced to the final round 
of the Fort Wayne Sectional 
I tourney, by beating the New 
Haven Bulldogs, 49-35. 

In the first period the Bull- 
dogs blanked the Bruins for 
the first four minutes of the 
game, as they pushed ahead 5- 
0. Both teams failed to find: 


a consistant mark, as they turn- | 


ed the ee over many times, 

to execute, Des- 

pite the poor play of the first 

period, New Haven had mana-. 

ged a 10-4 lead at. the end of 
the first period. 

In the second both teams 


Success Running High for Bruin Gymnasts 


By CHAD SCHROCK 
Sports Writer 


The 1982 girls’ gymnas- 
tics team is considered a_top 
contender as the sectionals 
roll around next week. The 
team has been extremely suc- 


cessful, but success has not 
been new to Northrop sports 
within the last year. Just 
off-hand, the girls’ track team 
won the state championship 
in 1981, the baseball team 
was state runnerup last year, 


and the boys’ basketball team 
finished second in the SAC. 
Now, the gymnastics team 
will take their shot to see how 
far they can go. 

The squad has compiled 
a perfect 13-0 record with 
a 6-0 SAC record. They 
are ranked fourth in the state 
behind Highland, Perry Meri- 
dian, and Merriville in the 
coaches’ poll. Earlier, coach 
Dave Hey commented, “We 
don’t talk a lot about rankings 
in state because we know we 
still have to perform and exe- 
cute.” 


To the team’s credits in 
the past years are three SAC 
championships, four Fort 
Wayne Sectional crowns, three 
Fort Wayne regional titles, 
and two trips down to India- 
napolis for the state meet. 
~ In sectional play, only 
three members are allowed to 
compete in each event. If all 
goes well, they should fill 


those spots pretty strongly. 
Coach Hey said that he may 


have had better individual per- ~ 


formances in the past, but he 


also stated, “I’ ve never had 
this much depth.” 

The optional team, which 
is a different name for varsity . 
consists of only one senior, 
who is Sandy Kortenber. She 
has been on the team for two 
years and was an SAC cham- 
pion last year. 

Junior Carolyn Clark hasn’t 
competed in a meet since a 
February 18 contest at North 
Side. ‘“‘This year she knows 
she can contribute,” commen- 


ted Hey earlier in the season 
before Clark was side lined 


due to an illness. Coach Hey 
is hoping that Clark will be 
practicing before the section- 
als roll around. 

Freshmen Laurie Bordner 
and Judy Steitz have been 
young assets this year, and are 
learning in a winning way. 

Junior Shelli Lombardo 
may be limited to the beam, 
which she excels at. She has 
loose ligaments in her elbow 
that have hampered her. Lom- 
bardo is on the team for her 
third year. An all-SAC and 
all-Area pick last year, she has 
high hopes for the team in the 
post-season play. Hey thinks 
that if Lombardo is healthy, ' 
she might take the place of 
Kortenber, Bordner, or Steitz 
in a few events in the section- 
als. 


Asked about the team’s sect- 
jonal chances, Hey said, “It will 


have to be a bad night if we 


get beat. I know they are ready 


mentally and physically,” he 
continued. 


whether or not they hit solid 
routines.” 


“The key to it is . 


Freshman Laurie Bordner leaps in perfect form during 
a Summit Athletic Confrence meet against the Redskins 
of Northside on February, 18. The Bruins won the con- 
test over rival North, 102.8-99.7. Bordner captured the 
all-around honors. (Photo by Charlotte Atherton) 
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Cagers End Season, 17-8 


Ue to hit as they exchan- 
ged baskets early on. Shoot- 
ing also improved greatly for 
both squads. Northrop which 
shot 18% in the first, shot 
66%, and New Haven improv- 
ed trom 25% to 71%, as they 
held a six point advantage at 
halftime. 

In the third period the 
bruins came alive as they slowl- 
ly cut the Bulldog lead, and 
finally tied it as Mare Moore 
canned one from the right side 
to tie things up at 25. Mean- 
while New Haven was having 
major problems. The Bruins | 
applied a man to man defense 
that dimmed the lights of the 
dogs. New Haven could only 
manage 16% from the field 
as they ended the third beh- 
27-25. 

In the fourth the “dogs 
went ice cold as the Bruins 
raced away with the lead be- 
hindgood ball-handling from 
Mare Moore and Jerome Lap- 
sley. 
shooting also kept the Bruins 
on top as they were 16-18 for 
88%, as the Bulldogs hit on 
only one of 12 from the field 


for 8%. 
Also scoring for the Bruins 


were Jerome Lapsley, seven 
points, juniors Schann Leath- 
ers, eight points, James Curry 
and Keith Mitchell, two points 
apiece. 


Coach A.C. Eldridge re- 
marked, “The stage was set 
but we failed to execute.” 


Notes: The Bruins finish 
17-8 for the 1981-82 season, 
and SAC Holiday Tournament 
‘champions. Harding advances 
to the Fort Wayne Regional 
to play Angola. Fort Wayne 


Sectional II champ’s Snider, 
will also advance to the Fort 
Wayne Regional to play the 
Lakeland Lakers. 


Scoreboard 


LADY TUMBLERS 

Senior Sandy Kortenber lead 
the Bruin tumblers to a 103.6- 
97.95 win over the Elmburst 
Trojans. This win put the Bruins 
record at 14-0 overall and 7-0 
in the Summit Athletic Confre- 
nce, thus establishing them as 
SAC champions. Freshman, Lau- 
rie Bordner and “Judy Steitz also 
contributed to the win by posting 
scores of 34.45 and 33.85. 


"jeat-to-Eat Treats 
8111 Bluffton Road 
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alleen (I) and Dean John Weicker (r) do their part in fighting the Flood of ’82 


Moses Establishes Committee to Reward Volunteers 


By JIM BILLINGS 
Editor in Chief 


Mayor Winfield Moses Jr. 
has lifted the flood emergency 
that was declared on March 
18 and most streets that were 
closed are now open. The 
three rivers are also returning 
to normal levels. 

City officials credit the vol- 
unteer effort with the success 
in combatting the flood. Mayor 
Moses has described the out- 
pouring of volunteers as a 
‘Childrens Crusade.” The 


mayor said that without the 
thousands and thousands of 
school students filling 


high 


Fort Wayne 


Page two 


Nation watches 


sandbags and working the 
dikes, the flooding would have 
been considerably worse. 

The mayor has established 
a committee to consider ideas 
about rewarding the volunteers. 
Press spokesman Bruce Hetrick 
said the committee is planning 
“a celebration of the victory 
against the flood.” The com- 
mittee met Tuesday night to 
discuss ideas for the event. 
Hetrick said the event would 
“be a surprise” for volunteers 
who “saved their neighbors”’. 

At a press conference last 
week, Moses praised the high 
school volunteers. “They 
saved this city,” said the may- 


Steve Hug passes 
bags to President 


Page four 


or. “When we needed them 
they were there to help the 
city. We’ve got to thank 
them.” Moses then promised 
“some sort of special enter- 
tainment” and also commend- 
ed Fort Wayne Community 
Schools Superintendent Dr. 
Bill C. Anthis for allowing high 
school students to help out 
in the flood effort. 

Over 35,000 volunteers, 
most of them from area high 
schools, filled and placed over 
one million sandbags to fight 
the flood. 

Tom Rody, Fort Wayne Civ- 
il Defense Director, estimated 
damages on March 17 at 


$2,886,000 to educational fac- 
ilities and utilities. But Dr. 
Don Sell, director of buildings 
and grounds for FWCS, said 
his estimates were ‘nowhere 
near that figure.” Sell re- 
ported that only one FWCS 
school was damaged. That 
school was Nebraska Element- 
ary. Dr. Anthis says damage 
there was extensive, with major 
costs being in replacing carpet, 
the boiler, some equipment:-and 
books, and clean-up costs. 

_ Rody explained that the es- 
timate he gave was for all 
educational facilities in Allen 
County, including public and 
parochial schools. FWCS is 


Bruins aid in effort 


oniy one school system in Al- 
len County. However, all other 


school systems in the county 
reported no damage to build- 
ings. 

Rody also expressed his 
“deep thanks’ to high school 
students for the “miracle” in 
holding the Morton, Pember- 
ton and Edgewater dikes. “‘I 
don’t know how to say thank 
you enough,” he said. Rody, 
who lives on Lake Avenue, said 
he “had written his house off,” 
but the homes in that area 
were saved due to the “spark 
generated by high school stu- 
dents.” . 
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Flood Shows 


The flood of 82’ is (hopefully) the last tiie of an 
annoying and overbearing winter. As a result of this win- 
ter, Fort Wayne has been pronounced both a federal and 
state disaster area. And it is said that something good 
comes out of every disaster. If anything good came out 
of our disaster it would be a message; that the people, as 
a whole, but especially the young people of Fort Wayne 
are concerned about their community. 


In a fantastic showing of volunteers, the majority 
consisted of high school and middle school students, a 
number of them being from Northrop. In a time when 
the only instances a person sees Northrop or Northrop 
students in the news is when something goes wrong. For 
example, Abscam-like drug busts, grenade explosions 
and crimes of sorts in our restrooms. Finally, there is 


something good to say about Northrop and the other 
surrounding Fort Wayne high schools. 

We at the “What’s Bruin?” think that everyone who 
took part in the control of the flood is to be commend- 
ed. Their actions show a lot of initiative. Also, those 
to be applauded are the merchants of Fort Wayne who 
have been and are still donating clothes and other nec- 
essities to the flood victims. And let us not forget the 


American Red Cross and the Coca Cola Co. who suppli- 
ed food to volunteers throughout the emergency and of 
course the Salvation Army who are at all times but 
especially in the past two weeks at the needy’s service. 

There were all types of people who joined into help 
in the flood emergency, all these people working togeth- 
er for one cause. It kind of disproves a majority of 
people’s thinking: People who saw our society as an 
apathetic and uncaring mass of people. But reflecting 
on the happenings of the past two weeks, we can see 
ourselves in a different light and maybe through getting 
together we can hope for better things in the futare. As 
for now we would just like to thank and commend 
everyone who helped in the flood effort.:The actions of 
these people are a symbol of the concern and care that 
people hold for their city. 


Zehner: Youth Held 
City Together 


By KRIS BRUMFIELD in all classes, it was virtually 


Ass’t. News Editor 

The flood of ‘82 affected 
most everyone in the Fort, 
and all the students of the 
Fort Wayne Community 
School System. This was, 
however, only one of many 
effects experienced by stu- 
dents and faculty of North- 
rop. Some students were 
evacuated from their homes, 
a huge amount of students 
helped with the flood control 
effort, and administrators and 
staff were busy planning for 
the possibility of Northrop 
becoming an _ evacuation 
facility. 

Friday, around seven hun- 
dred die-hard students showed 
up at Northrop for classes. 
School was in session even 
though no busses provided 
transportation; no transporta- 
tion for students, that is. ‘The 
busses were used to trans- 
port people to sandbagging 
sites, and ‘some students who 
did show up ended up washing 


busses. . Classes were summar- 


ized by a couple of students 
as “totally worthless - nobody 


did anything.” Although this 
may not ‘have been the case 
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impossible to conduct a nor- 
mal day. The reason school 
was in session, according to 

Vice-Principal Mel Zehner, was 
so staff members would be 
required to report to work. 
Custodians especially were nee- 
‘ded. ‘The head custodian 

here at Northrop, for instance, 
has been over at Nebraska 
School directing the clean up 
effort there,’cited Mr. Zehner 
who continued, “People just 
don’t see the far-reaching ef- 
fects to others.” 4 

Dean John Weicker com- 
mented on the effort put forth 
by Northrop students Wed- 
nesday and Thursday, saying, 
“T saw just an awful lot of our 
students out there. I’d guess 
around a thousand over the 
three day period.” Mr. Zeh- 
ner commented that it was the 
youth that held this city to- 
gether. 

Northrop was being con- 
sidered as an evacuation site, 
but worse didn’t come to 
worse, and it wasn’t necces- 

sary. "Administrators did keep 
a 24 hour vigil during the 
critical periods last week when 


~ dikes threatened to collapse. 
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S Spirit — 


Travel on Clinton Street is limited to caibbeate for hears Miers ‘Many down- 


town businesses suffered water damage during the flood. 


(Photo by Jackie Wall) 


Flood Puts Spotlight on Fort 


By JOHN KANE 
Staff Writer 

Question: What did the 
flood of 1982 bring to Fort 
Wayne? 

Answer: Destruction, a 
million bags worth of sarid 
and a bunch of water. 

However, the flood did 


- bring Something arguably nice = 


to the Summit City; some- 

thing we haven’t really seen 

since the infamous drug bust 
that occured at Northrop last 

year; a good deal of national 

attention. 

During the previous two 
weeks, people all over the 
country ( yes, even in Boogie, 
Iowa) could flip on their 
television sets and observe 
the +worst flooding to hit 
the states so far this year. 
Fort Wayne’s presence even 
went beyond the network 
news; an edition of ABC’s 


late night news show Night- 


line was concentrated al- 
evel solely on Fort Wayne. 


‘worse condition. 


The recognition didn’t 
stop ‘there, though; it went 
all the way to the top- 
on Tuesday, March 16, Pres- 
ident Ronald Reagan visited 
Fort ‘Wayne to inspect the 
flood areas. Besides look- 
ing in on the relief center 


at, Precious Blood parish, _ 
Reagan went to a levee at — 


Herman Street and Sherman 


- Boulevard and participated in 
the passing along of sandbags. | 


Several days later, Reagan was 
to declare Fort Wayne a di- 
saster area, making it eligible 
for federal relief funds. 

Rhe battle against the: wa- 
ter was labeled the ‘“‘Children’s 
Crusade”? by many, and for 
a good reason. Summit City 
high schoolers showed up in 
droves to patch and bolster 
the city’s dikes, and with- 
out their help, Fort Wayne 
would have been in a far 
The vol- 
unteers received their share 
of the Hmekent too. Laura 


‘ 


Didion, a Northrop sopho- 
more, was one of the stu- 
dents interviewed. While 
working on the “toothpaste” 
dike at Pemberton, Laura — 
_was interviewed on the na- 
tional news, and Tuesday, 
March 16, she answered 
questions for the CBS Morn- 
ing News. Her comments 
were verbally simplistic: (“It’s 
great how all the people 
helped out,”; “If it was my 
home, I wo uld like to see 
these people helping me.’’) 
but they captured the essence 
of the incredible cameraderie 
and spirit that typified the 
volunteers. 

Ah, but the story is reach- 
ing an end. The flood 
waters are receding,the clean- 
up has begun and things 
are getting back to normal 
again. All in all, the flood 
was terrible; but wasn’t it 
nice to see Fort Wayne on 
the television? 


A mountain of sandbags is all that ri eh the Maumee River Soi destroying prer 


of homes in the Pemberton Drive area. 
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Moses: “They Saved the City 


Above, Fort Wayne area high ‘school students continue the task of filling sandbags 
at the Memorial Coliseum. (Photo by Jeff De Ville) 


Left, senior Donna Pontius finds one of the lighter moments of dike-building 
on Pemberton Drive. In all, over one million sandbags were used during the Flood 
of 82. (Photo by Brian Cravens) 


Northrop Students Volunteer 
During Sandbagging Effort 


By LISA DOMER 
Asst. Feature Editor 


With: the recent dismissal 
of school, you’d think stu- 
dents would stay home and 
enjoy their day off. Not so 
for the many Northrop stu- 
dents who went and helped 
with the sandbagging effort. 

Some of the students stayed 
at. the Coliseum, or wherever 
they went to help for quite 
long hours. One Northrop 
senior, Robert Wilder, went 
to help Tuesday, March 16, 
at 1:00 and stayed until 
9:00 Saturday morning. His 
reason for staying so long: 
“Just fun.” 

Other Northrop volunteers 
also stayed for long, tiring 
hours. Senior Steve Amidon, 
with friend Scott Marks stayed 
a total of 96 hours. “We 
enjoyed the work.” 

Of course, not all volun- 
teers stayed there overnight — 
although some came pretty 


close. Bill Parsons, sophomore, 


was helping at the Pemberton 
Drive dike on Wednesday, 


March 17, for 23 hours — as 
was Mike Howell, also a soph- 
omore. They and their friends 
returned the next day to work 
for nine to 12 hours. Then 
again, they came back on Fri- 


day, March 19, for seven hours. 


Both had basically the same 
reason for working: “If I 
lived down there, I’d want 
people to save my house.” 
Mike added, “That’s why.” 

Junior Lisa Rhodes worked 
on Sunday for four hours, 
and on Wednesday for seven 
hours at Pemberton. “I just 
felt like helping.” Filling 
sandbags was just as impor- 
tant as working down at 


Pemberton or any other place. 


Junior Chris Hamlin worked 
at the Coliseum filling. sand- 
bags for three hours on Fri- 
day. That’s three hours of 
putting up with sand in your 
eyes, your mouth, and all 
over. But that didn’t discour- 
age her, nor the others. “1 
liked working with other 
people of the city.” 

So it. seems the Northrop 


volunteers were very willing 
to work. It was shown by two 
more, Northrop seniors, John 
Schommer and Greg Kline. 
Both worked on the Pember- 
ton dike on Tuesday, Wednes- 
day, Thursday and Friday. 
John commented on the sit- 
uation, ““These people were 
in desperate need of help, and 
we, being copesetic, decided 
to aid them.” Greg added, 
“The disaster was apoplectic 
and I really enjoyed sandbag- 
ging.” 

From the sound of it all, it 
looks like Northrop students 
really had fun volunteering. 
However, students were not 
the only volunteers who went 
down there. Our own Mr. 
Wiicker and Tim Mathias, 
assistants to the principal, 
were down at Pemberton 
Wednesday and Thursday, 
and at the Coliseum Friday. 
“T went down because I was 
told. to go down.” Weicker 
said. “IL was nice to see all 
our kids down there, we had 
alot.” 


Fl. cf! 


North Side Affected by Flood 


The majority of the north- 
ern part of Fort Wayne was 
under water for most of last 
week, and North Side High 
School was no exception. 

North Side orchestra di- 
rector Larry Kenner stayed 
at the school for a total of 
34 hours. He was there to 
prevent the water from com- 
ing into the new gym, and to 
move the furniture out of the 
basement. Teachers were at 
North Side all- hours of the 
day to aid in the effort of 
moving furniture, and sand- 
bagging, to prevent further 
flooding. 

“Being there was really 
interesting. You could stand 
on the street outside North 
Side and see that the water 
level was higher than you,” 
said Kenner. ‘‘The number 


Steve Hug 


By CHRIS BURNS 
Staff Writer 

If you were doing a job 
and you needed help, how 
would you feel if the boss 
came over to help you? ...I 
mean the boss of the whole 
country. President Ronald 
Reagan visited Fort Wayne 
last Tuesday, March 16, to 
get a first-hand look at the 
flooding that left much of 
the downtown area under 
water. 

Sophomore Steve Hug was 
one of several Northrop stu- 
dents who were called to 
place sandbags from their 
truck at the Sherman Street 
dike. “We were there about 


Hut. 


Good for $1 off the price of a 
LARGE pizza 


of teachers that went were 
greatly appreciated,” he con- 
tinued. It was a race a- 
gainst time to move the furn- 
iture upstairs, The teachers 
had only four hours on Tues- 
day morning to move as the e- 
lectricity was going to be shut 
off at 12:00°p.m. 

If the situation at North- 
Side wouldn’t have been 
transfered to Snider. 
would have held classes in the 
morning, while North Side 
students would have held 
classes in the afternoon and 
evening at Snider. This si- 
tuation was prevented because 
the Fort Wayne Community 
Schools cancelled classes on 
Wednesday and Thursday of 
last week in order for students 
to help with sandbagging. 


Snider _ 


North Side High School’s 
parking lot was flooded, but 
sandbags kept water from en- 
tering the school. First floor 
equipment was moved up to 
the school as a preventive 
measure, but no damage 


> occured. 


Other area schools that were 
affected by the flooding were 
Nebrasba Elementary School, 
Lakeside Middle School, and 
the I.U.P.U. library. 

Robert Zimmerman, Lake- 
side Middle School Principal, 
said there was no damage to 
his school, except for some 
water in the crawl space. 
Zimmerman said his students 
were in “good spirits” and 
absences were at the nor- 
mal level. He also encour- 
ages citizens to stop by and 
“srab a sandbag for a souv- 
enir.” : 


Meets President 


a minute when a Secret Ser- 
vice man told us that the Pre- 
sident would be coming here 
to check on the flooding.” 
Steve said. “We waited for a- 
bout an hour before he got 
there.”” He added that the Se- 
cret Service man told them to 
start passing sandbags when 
the President arrived. 

About 30 minutes later, 
the President did arrive at the 
dike. “I never saw so many 
photographers in my life,” 
commented Steve, “They 
were so busy taking pictures 
that they were knocking down 
the dike.” 


Steve shook hands with Mr. 


Reagan as he introduced him- 


seit to the crowd. “He seem- 
ed so sincere about being here, 
like he really wanted to help. 
He got in line next to me and 
started passing sandbags as he 
talked,” said Steve. “It was 
just like talking to somebo- 
dy’s father - he was just like 
anybody else. He got his ga- 
loshes stuck in the mud so 
Dan Pontius (sophomore) and 
Thelped him out. It was real- 
ly neat.” 

After a short while the 
President had to proceed on 
to Precious Blood Church to 
visit with some flood victims. 
Steve remarked, ‘I don’t 
think I will ever forget this 
day all my life.” 


i - 
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The stately pillars of North Side High School 


stand guarded behind an olive green fortress of 
sandbags. 


(Photo by Jackie Wall) 
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hairshaft permanently. Whether you end up with 
soft waves or frizz depends on how, and how much 
those molecules are rearranged. At our salon, our 
stylists are trained in the chemistry of permanent 
waving. They don’t take it lightly. Before each 
perm, you can ask them to analyze your hair to be 
sure it can take the chemical change and come 
through it beautifully. So if you want the curl and 
easy care of a perm, come to our salon. We 
recommend perms by Redken?the scientific hair 
care company. So don’t risk your hair’s beauty. 
Come into our salon and make a permanent 
change—for the best! 
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Northrop High School 


By KRIS BRUMFIELD 
Staff Writer 


Principal Doug Williams 
will leave Northrop High 
School for the 1983-84 
school year. He is tent- 
atively planning to travel to 
the Bloomington campus 
of Indiana University to 
study for and attain a 
doctorate. 

Mr. Williams has a master’s 
degree in American History 
but plans to get his doc- 
torate in Educational Admin- 
istration with minors in 
History and Curriculum, Mr. 
Williams commented, “This 
is just something I’ve just 
always wanted to do, Just 
to do it.” The degree will 
provide, in addition to per- 
sonal satisfaction, more pos- 
sibilities tor greater oppor- 
tunities in administration. 

Mr. Williams plans to come 
back to Fort Wayne and 
-resume’ the position of prin- 
cipal here at Northrop when 
he returns from Bloomington. 
“T can’t think of any 
place I’d rather work,” he 
stated. ; 

Another principal will be 
appointed to take Mr. 
place during his 
absence. The position will 


By WARREN BINDERMAN 
Staff Writer =| 

As of March 15, the 

H-wing smoking area was 

closed permanently. A new 

smoking area was opened in 


 G-wing the following Monday. 


Dean of boys John Weick- 
er states that “the kids have 
been good about it so far, 
but if there is one slip, the 
area will be closed permanent- 
ly. There will be no more 
negotiations.” 

Polly Merritts, senior, cir- 
culated a petition through the 
Northrop student body in 
order to get the smoking 
area closed permanently. It 


Williams to Leave in 1983 


Boshe 


be on a temporary basis. 
Mr. Williams stated no pre- 
ferences as to who the new 
principal will be, and 
wouldn’t say who he thought 
would probably get the 


was signed by about 500 stu- 
dents and turned over to 
Principal Doug Williams and 
says that there is one pro- 
blem. ‘Students should not 
light up until they are in 
the orange region. Until 
then they must not smoke. 
A bunch of teachers who 
never had to watch a smoking 
area just flipped out about 
it. They don’t want it at all. 
Just don’t mess up.” 

Dean of boys Mr. Matthias 
had a totally different opinion 
on the matter, “I think 
it stinks.” 

Sophomore Jeff Kane, a 
smoker at Northrop, states, 


Correction 


What’s Bruin? incorrectly reported in our last issue that 


Mayor Winfield Moses had lifted the flood emergency. 
fact, on March 23, the City Council granted the Mayor’s re- 


quest for a 30-day extention of the emergency declaration. 


Semi- State at Coliseum 


Principal Doug Williams will leave Northrop in 1983-84 to attend 
Indiana University to attain his doctorate degree. 


In 


Principal H. Doug Williams has announced that both he 
and athletic director, “Mark Schoeff, are trying to get the 
Northrop girls’ semi-state basketball tournament.to be played 
at the Coliseum. He states that although it would be played 
at the Memorial Coliseum, Northrop would run the tournament. 


Test for juniors 
and freshmen 
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(Photo by Charlotte Atherton) 


position. The superintendant 
of schools, Dr. Bill Anthis, 
will make that decision. The 
person will probably be 
chosen from present FWCS 
employees. 


No More Negotiations a 


“Northrop has already made 
the committment to let 

their students smoke. They 

should do everything in their 
power to make it convenient, 
yet not interfere with the 
activities of other students. 


administrators. In summary, 
the petition states that our 


high school is for the advance- 
ment of education. Also 
included was the statement 
that in order to conduct a 
learning atmosphere, a whole- 
some, healthful environment 
must be present. It went on 
to say that “although cig- 
arette smoking is a practice 
which may be enjoyed by 
some, it is injurious to others, 
as well as those participating 
in it.” 

Miss . Merritts petitioned 
the smoking area because, 
“well, I think that if someone 
has a strong opinion about 
something, they should do 
something about it.” 

Since the smoking area 
has been changed, Weicker 
The best way to insure this 
would be to open another 
hall in the academic area.” 

On the other side of the 
picture, Steve Bullard says, 
“T really don’t mind if people 
smoke in school; but, if it is 
going to affect other people, 
something definitely has to 
be done.” 

All. that can be done now 
is to wait and see -what 
happens. If the smoking area 
works out it will stay. If it 
slips, it’ll close. 


Fort Wayne looks at 
education 
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Speakers Go to State 


By PENNY MYNATT 
Staff Writer 

On Saturday, March. 13, 
the Northrop Speech Team 
competed in the Indiana 
High School Forensics As- 
sociation section III sec- 
tionals. The team went 
up against such schools as 
South Side, Snider, East 
Noble, and Dekalb. The 
speakers will be sending the 
biggest regional team in the 
school’s history to Hunt- 
ington North High School 
next Saturday. The team 
consists of 15 members. 

The meet lasted from 
8:00 a.m. to about 5:00 p.m. 
at New Haven High School 
In overall competition the 
team finished second behind 
South Side. Some of the 
members of the regional 
team were asked to describe 
the moment when they re- 
ceived their ribbon. Deb 
Stier said, “I was totally 
shocked by my performance. 
Receiving second place was 
a milestone in my speech 
career, I hope I can keep 
up the good work. I want 


to make state.” 

Diane Poling commented, 
“J was surprised that I did 
as well as I did. I feel the 
whole team did well.” Greg 
Fisher stated, “I’m really 
excited about getting through 
sectionals and hoping I can 
hold my own in regionals.” 

Mr. Record remarked, “I 
am ery gratified with the 
results of the sectionals. The 
fifteen Bruins who are going 
to regionals represent one of 
our strongest teams.” Brad 
Miller said, “The team 
lived up to our predictions 
with one of the school’s 
best showings at sectionals. 
I am optimistic about our 
opportunities of a fine 
placing at regionals and pos- 
sibly state.” 

The following speakers 
received ribbons: Seniors 
Mark Russell, Wanda Brooks, 
Jim Billings, Greg Fisher; 
Juniors Deb Stier, Lisa Zion, 
Angie Brown, Brad Miller, 
Penny Mynatt, Diane Poling, 
and John Rigdon. Maria 
Wills and Jeff Moore were 
double ribbon winners. 


Ricky Kintz Selected 


By BRENT LANTZ 
News Editor 


_ » Ricky Kintz, senior chem- 


istry student at Northrop 
High  Sclivol, has been 
selected as a regional winner 
in the National Science 
Teachers’ Association - NASA 
Space Shuttle Student  In- 
volvement Project. 
- . 


Senior Ricky Kintz is a re- 
gional winner ina NASA 
project. 


(Photo by Jeff Deville) 


Ricky 1s one of 20 stu- 
dents from this three state 
region which includes, Ken. 
tucky, Indiana, and Illinios, 
to win the right to partici- 
pate in a Space Shuttle 
Symposium. He was selected 
on the basis of his proposal 
for an experiment suitable for 
the Space Shuttle. The pro- 
posal, which Ricky submitted, 
was to take a look at the 
gain structure of metal in a 
non-gravity environment. 

The NASA evaluation team 
was quoted as saying: “An in- 
terdisciplinary team of teach- 
ers, scientists, and engineers 
reviewed Ricky’s. proposal 
and they were genuinely im- 
pressed with the quality and 
imagination of his work.” 

There are 200 students 
who were regional winners 
Ricky is eligible for consid- 
eration as one of the 20 nat- 
ional winners. He has one 
week to do further work on 
his project before it will be 
forwarded to Washington for 
national judging. 


Brown to Replace Zehner 


By WARREN BINDERMAN 
Staff Writer 


As assistant principal Mel 
Zehner leaves Northrop on 
April 2, counselor Bill Brown 
will be taking his place. 

Brown received an under- 
graduate degree in speech 
from Purdue in 1971), 
finishing his Purdue graduate 
studies in education the 
following year. 

His first job was here 
at Northrop in 1971 as a 


Tumblers make 


all-SAC 


speech teacher. After teach- 
ing speech for four years, 
he served as a guidance coun- 
selor for the next seven. 
Brown has been involved 
as a student council sponsor, 
but plans to get more 
involved as he takes his new 
job. ‘In the past, I have 
been involved in planning 
parts of activities, and I will 
now be responsible for 


planning the full activity,” 
says Brown in reference to 
his new job. 
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Contro versy follows the : 
movement of the smoking 


hall 


After a smokeless week, the student smoking hall 
was re-opened outside of G-hall. Complaints by non- 
smokers that the entrance of H-hall was too crowded 


and the smoke bothered them forced the administration 
into moving the former smoking area. They chose the 
G-hall area becuase it is seldom used by students or 
faculty. 

There was a major concern over the new site, though. 
If the students had continued to smoke close to the 
doors, the kitchen would certainly have been affected. 
The administration’s solution to this problem was sim- 
ple: a red line was painted across the sidewalk about 
twenty feet behind the doors, and all smokers were re- 
quired to stand behind that line. 

Up to this point, everything looked fine. The non- 
smokers were not bothered by smoke or over-crowded 
entrance, and the kitchen was not noticing the effects 
of-the smoke. There still is one problem though: stu- 
dents being late to class after using the smoking hall. 

There are two reasons for this problem. One reason 
is, of course, poor management of time on the part of 
the smokers. A larger fault, however, is on the location 
of the smoking hall. The walk to the hall, from any of 
the academic wings, takes almost two minutes at the 
very least. Coupled with the return trip, students have 
only a couple of minutes in which to smoke their 
cigarettes. 

Now, the administration does not have to worry 
about this problem. Their position could very well be 
that they have given the students a smoking area, some- 
thing that they really shouldn’t have (according to 
FWCS guidelines), and it is up to the students to super- 
vise their smoking time wisely. 

But we feel that the administration could have selec- 
ted a more practical place for the smoking hall. Having. 


the;smeking hall outside .one.of the, academic, wings, 
such as the old C-D site, would certainly minimize the _. 
tardies. However, the administration has given up the 
idea of re-opening the C-D area (or so they say) because 
of the opened doors and infiltrating smoke that ac- 
companied its use. It seems that the red line could also 
be employed in this case, but it appears that the only 
smoking hall Northrop will have for a while is outside 
the G-hall. And it’s all up to the smokers and their 


cooperation to keep it open now. 


UNCLE. JOHN 
BANOS 


book review— (Letters 


A Bear and a Book that 
both have rabies 


By MICHAEL BELL 
Staff Writer 


Are Students 
Really Equal 


Shoplifting- tough in the long run 
in the Eyes of 


By BETH RICHARDSON 
Staff Writer 


John Nelson walked cauti- 
ously down the aisle of his fas 
vorite music store. Knowing 
what he had to do, he glanced 
back. His three friends nodded 
him on: He reached out for the 
cassette, then quickly withdrew 
his hand. There was someone 
coming. Once again he grabbed 
the cassette, quickly placing it in 
his coat picket. John had the 
his coat pocket. John had the 
door in sight and quickened his 
pace. Suaaenty he felt a strong 
grip on his shoulder He knew 
this grip well; He’s been busted. 
; Shoplifting is a growing pro- 
fession among teenagers in the 


80% ver $20 millon worth of 
merchandise is “lifted” from re- 
tail businesses every year, thus 
resulting in higher prices for the 
honest buyer. With this problem 
the merchants are forced to have 
a security system, so they charge 
more for their merchandise. 


Most teenage snoplifters are 


girls. These girls usually don’t 


need what they have taken. They 
“tift?? to feel like part of the 
group, or to counter other fru- 
strations. Boys get a kick out of 
a “five finger discount.” They 
usually do it because the gang 
dared them to. 

Over two million teenage 
shoplifters are arrested each year, 
and this number is growing rap- 
idly. A shoplifter found guilty 
can be fined from $100 to $250, 
be put on probation, or get sent 
to acorrectional center; the time 
limit varying to tit the crime. 
Once you ‘have a record of shop- 
lifting, vou can’t get rid of it. 
admission into colleges and re- 
fusal ot credit card applications. 

Shoplifting or stealing of any 
kind is a dishonest way of getting 
what you want. I think you 
would have a much better feeling 
about yourself if you earn what 
you want, or purchase it hon- 
estly. 


CUJO-Stephen King 
(Viking Press, $13.95) 


Stephen King’s latest. best- 
selling novel is a gruesome 
lank at the effects of rabies 
iinflicted upon a Saint Ber- 
nard, and the effects of the 
dog on the surrounding 
community. 

The book tellsyou through 
avery weak beginning, in that 
the character:development is 
lacking the noted King touch. 
In his other novels, King 
draws his characters in a way 
you would think you reallv 
knew them. Not so with Cujo; 


ning meeting all the players, 
who seem to be overly sim- 
plistic. 

Cujo is a massive, 200 pound 
Saint Bernard that is bitten 
by a rabid bat. King does a 
fine jon developing the det- 
eriorating mental state of the 


vou crawl through the pegin- 


Jim Billings 


dog. Cujo goes aroung mauling 
people in much the same fash- 
ion as Jaws. His first victim 

is a lazy, unemployed war 
hero that spends most of his 
time unconciously drunk. 
Cujo rips the man’s throat 
and continues on in search of 
his next meal. 

King also seems indifferent 
on the settings he describes. 
He appears very nondescrip- 
tive in his lay-of-the-land. He 
does show his flair occaision- 
ally, but in a way never really 
tied in with the plot; as with 
his description of a little 

After having dominated the 
horror and supernatural genre 
these past ten years, one 
would expect a masterpiece 
from King. Especially after 
after such fine works as 
Carrie, The Shining, The 
Stand and Firestarter, Cujo 
tends to be a massive letdown 


Todd Churchward 


Administration 


To the Editor: 

There is something that the 
administrators in this school 
need to learn: practice what 
you preach For the last two 
years they nave been telling 
us that the athletic depart- 
ment and the music depart- 
ment are equal. We should be 
proud of both. Then why is it 
that when an athletic group 
wins an award, they have the 
honor of Presenting their 
award to the principal! at the 
next pep session, but when 
the swing choir receive fourth 
runner up in a contest of over 
20 choirs throughout the Mid- 
west they were told there_ 
wasn'c enough time for them 
to snow the school what they 
accomplished? Are we really 
equal? 
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And now for something 
outrageously different... 


THE NEW AND REVISED SRA TEST 


REFERENCE MATERIALS 


This is for ali freshmen and juniors who missed f 
out on those fabulous SRA tests which recently bored ne bay Lait bene riers. Merrie 1. If you want to know the meaning of a word 
the sophomores and seniors to tears: lene of i : you should use: 
(a) a dictionary 
(b) a road atlas 
(c) Guiness Book of World Records 
(d) Playboy magazine 


VOCABULARY 


1. acat is 

(a) a feline animal 

(b) a canine animal 

(c) the opposite of dog 
(d) a table lamp 


2. Use the map to answer the following question. 


2. to be in the red means to be: 
(a) in debt 
(b) out of work 


e 
Hicktown 


(c) from Alabama s 3 ity 
(d) sunburned ‘ | Smallville Kes 
0 (oA 
COMPREHENSION Jan-Mar Apr-Jun Jul-Sept. Oct-Dec “No 
: . é : Hooterville 
i * " ? 
1. the following advertisement appeared in local news- pi cc) 2 ea ag most sales occur ‘ 
Papers. 


(b) April-June SCALE: J inch = 10 miles 
(c) Spring Vacation 
(d) July 1969 


You live in Smallville and you are planning a trip 
LANGUAGE ARTS to Hooterville. Using the map scale, how many 
Mechanics and Usage miles is it to Hooterville from Smallville? 
j i (a) 10 miles 
1 Bobby said tohim (b) 1 mile 
2 teacher ‘I doesn’t (c) % inch 
3 talk no good Englitch.”’ (d) 60 m.p.h. 


J What's wrong with this? SOCIAL STUDIES 
S | | Pp PC) it (a) Aim in line one is incorrect : 
oy ~ (b) line two should read teacher, / don‘t 1. July 4, 1776 is the date of what fa t? 
ain't (c) good should be changed to wel/ in line three (a) Gat Chika Five Seats at ciel ei 
bad! (d) all of the above ve (b) Ronald Reagan’s date of birth 
; (e) Bobby is the only kid in the first grade to wear (c) signing of the Magna Carta 
. a mustache. (d) signing of the Declaration of Independence 


SPELLING 


, i Porat oy PRS ba SOLS 


Se ~' 2. What kind of government do ‘we have in‘the ‘United’ 
States?’ , 


* . . . ? 
What is it trying to say? aah daiuaeeiey 


(a) Jimmy Carter was a bad president ; a) one word incorrect 


a RE COMING!” (soil 
My Guyane derarrsonn b) two words incorrect (d) monarchy 


(e) capitalist pig 


2. A waitress took the following order: (f) all of the above 


c) three words incorrect 
SCIENCE 


d) all words incorrect 


scrambled fried 


2 COS jescrea Gon storn) 


order of bacon 


1. You are a forest ranger fighting a fire. The 
best way to combat the blaze is to: 

(a) smother it with 5,000 heavy quilts 

(b) spray it with hydrogen 

(c) dump oil on it 

(d) call out the National Guard 


order of to t : 1. (a) cat 2. (a) superfluous 3. (a) redio (e) all of the above 
as t jelly ) (b) dawg (b) presure (b) good We were ‘ 
(c) top (c) canery (c) televishun going to have a list of answers, but we decided 
grapefruit (d) existentialism (qd) book (d) bad it wouldn't do any good anyway. 


large juice «= 7 
ge J (a) Unprotected Workers Need Arbitration 


By JOHN KANE had President Reagan firing something be done to lessen , 
Staff Writer the bo controllers Hany the handicap? 
: F ou see, some people are Funny you should ask. 
der the foll hy- 5 $ 
ation y committed to professions that Workers who find themselves 
P F ry ‘ are refused to strike. These in a no-strike condition can 
rank Johnson is a fire- : : 
man. His fire station is un- professions, such as air con- accomplish the most by the 
i ‘ : trollers and firemen, provide employment of an arbitrator 
dermanned, which makes his : luable’ tothe ‘ : 
job more dangerous than a service so valu The arbitrator would hear 


e) all words correct 


Which of the following is correct about the order? 
(a) the diner does not want toast 

(b) the diner wants grapefruit juice 

(c) scrambled eggs with jelly were ordered 

(d) the waitress is blind, illiterate and lobotomized 


MATH CONCEPTS / COMPUTATION 


j = community that a strike by both sides of the issue and 
ia : Hoa ee ee onnosnerg these people would cripple then decide what the terms of 
(b) 3 were given a four percent the community. the contract should entail. 
(c) 1 valde th Gabe. with Pate fe This law, however, also = This system would insure a 
(d) 57 4 os cripples the worker.  Strik- certain degree of fairness in 


cent inflation rate in his com- 
munity. His union tried to 
bargain with the management, 
but since firefighters cannot 


f the abov ing >is the weapon workers 
rie aE ys use against (what they think 


are) stingy employers. If the 


the contract; one side might 
still get slighted, but the gap 
between the two parties would 


a o 


2. The square root of 9 is: 


(a) 9 ike ; offered contract isn‘t good be reasonably reduced. (Also, 
(b) 3 cot Tae iat eee Puank ond ph Ma oie ate eg before any talks take place, a 
(c) 4% his fellow workers decided to rere ic . rks he % deal must be struck between 
(d) 81 - forget the rules and strike for St ‘ ae perk ae the union and the manage- 
(e) none of the above better pay and working con- pion y rather effective. mant that the arbitrator’s say 
i ditions. The result of the sella: Oat, Weapon is final.) 

Z : from the workers’ arsenal iking i 
PROBLEM SOLVING strike was that all the wor- What ee aan ; For most workers, striking is 
Phen : kers were told never to re- Fah pags Sohit a ae the only assurance they have 
1. Bobby bought 3 apples at Mr. Jenkins Fruit port to work there again. tt : ewes contrac of not being ripped off by 
Market. On the way home, he ate one apple. How Indeed a tragic story. And P Saree : | wah F greedy employers, and this 
many apples did we have left? don’t think I made that one wl Sebg he My toseeblng ore advantage must never be strip- 

(a) 2 


A 2 situation. And many people 
up, either. | The story is an are being taken advantage of 
in cases like this because they : itration i 

obs by law, arbitration is 4 
have struck out before even J i tool for the equality 


; necessa : 
reaching the plate. Couldn’t of work and compensation. 


ped from them. But for wor- 
kers who can not leave their 


(b) Not enough information is available 
(c) 1 — he gave one to his grandmother 
(d) 3 —he stole an apple from Mr. Jenkins 


old one, repeated occasional- 
ly. Its most famous per- 
formance involved the 
| PATCO union last year and 


a ony 5 Prt 
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By JANET AUSBURY 
Staff Writer 


The quality of education 
is a highly detailed topic 
these days. Teachers are 
beginning to stress a need 
to get back to basics, while 
newspaper articles pop up 
occasionally that lament 
the low test scores of high 
schoolers. However, social 
studies departmentnead Mr. 
Ron Certain does not feel 


this school...is 
probably the best 
in Fort Wayne.” 


-Ron Certain 


’ Sing.” 


that Northrop has a prob- 
lem with quality education. 

On the topic of education 
quality, Mr. Certain said, 
“It couid always be im- 
Proved, but this school is 


probably the best in Fort 
Wayne. There’s a steady 
effort to improve educa- 
tion with in-service train- 
He* ‘did; however,’. 
acknowledge that Northrop 
has some definite problems. 
“Some _ schools’ problems 
are. declining enrollment; 
they can’t offer the prog- 
rams we have here. Our 
problem is that we don’t 
have enough rooms. We're 
limited by being overcrow- 
ded.” 

Northrop has found the 
time and space to put in 
some new programs. ‘‘In 
the social studies depart- 
ment,”’ explainea Mr. Cer- 
tain, “‘we have Great Ad- 
ventures, a program for 
freshmen and sophomores. 
‘here is also Applied Ec- 
onomics--Northrop is one 
of only two schools to have 
that program, the other be- 
ing in the Minneapolis 
school system. We also 


have 20th Century World. 
History, and the science 
department has started an 
aeronautics program.” To 


.. the trend is go- 
ing back to basics” 
-Ron Certain 


make room for these, some 
programs had to be dropped. 
“It's all part of getting back» 


to basics,’” said Mr. Certain. 
Is there a need to get back 


to basics? Should schools drop 
special: programs and concen- 
trate on teaching students the 
fundamentals? ‘‘It depends on 
who you talk to. Some teach- 
ers say forget COE, DE, etc. 
and go back to basics. The 
trend is going back to basics,’’ 
Mr. Certain explained. ‘‘t bel- 
ieve in liberal arts. Students 


should have a smattering of 
everything. ‘It builds stronger 
citizenship and character.” 

The learning rate of today’s 
students. is also debated, but 
Mr. Certain has his ovwyn,obser- 
Vations on the subject. “Kids 
at Northrop are learning, more 
so than a few years ago, but 
kids aren’t learning as much as 
they did in the middle ‘60’s.”’ 
This brings up the topic of 
dealing with students who re- 
fuse to learn. "No teacher 
should fail a student who tries, 
but there are minimum requi- 
rements and if they (students) 
don’t live up to them, they 
should fail, | don‘t believe in 
‘giving’ a grade to students.” 

The quality of schooling 
today may seem dismal to 
some, But Mr. Certain remains 
Positive about the learning 
system at Northrop and his 
role in it. “Teaching is an 
enjoyable experience,” he said. 
“1 wouldn't want to be doing 
anything else.”’ 


America Attempts to 


By JILL AUSBURY 
Staff Writer 
: Education is an undeniably 
important facet of a yo!'ng 
person's life. But something 


that person may not have 


given much thought to is the 
quality of education he or she 
is receiving.Are today’s young © 
people being as well educated 
as in the past, and are they 
making the most of their edu- 
cational opportunities? 

That question is not easily 
answered. At first glance, the 
facts seem to point to a sound 
modern educational system. 
In the fall of 1979, over 58 
million Americans were en- 
rolled in educational institu- 
tions of all levels. And dur- 
ing the school year 1978- 
1979, public schools received 


more than $130 million in 
revenues. But other facts 


need to be considered: Be- 
tween 1972 and 1980, the . 
number of high school seniors 
spending between five and ten 
hours a week on homework 
dropped by almost one-third. 
And average scores on the ver- 
bal portion of the SAT drap- 


Reagan Cuts 


By LONNIE PURIFOY 
Staff Writer 


In the past, education has 
been a primary function and 
major concern of our govern- 
mental system. In the election 
year of 1976, the money allot- 
ted to education was $175 mil- 
lion to elementary and second- 
ary schools. In 1977 that sum 
was increased 15 percent and 
that ‘amount! has: increased ev- 
ery year until 1982 and the el- 
ection of President Reagan. 

Reagan has proposed a 
stash of governmental funcs: 
to schools for what he terms 
“excessive waste that should 


be used for more productive 
means.” 
The question in Americans’ 


ped greatly between 1962 and 
1976. Violence in schools is 
also becoming a_more com- 
mon story. It would seem 
that the door is closing on 
high-quality education. 
Fortunately, this doesn't 
have to ve the case. In some 
areas of the country, state and 
local governments, as well as 
high school administrations 
themselves, have taken steps 
to correct growing problems 
with the school system. As of 
1978, 34 states had started 
Programs requiring competen- 
cy tests in basic academic 
skills. In some schools, the 
“free enterprise’ system has 
been applied by recording 
each student’s progress and 
holding teachers responsible 
if the child does not advance.) 
This last measure reflects a 
growing trend--requiring more 
of teachers as well as students. 
School systems are hiring 
more highly trained teachers, 


making their entrance exams 
more rigid. And a few years 


ago, the Florida Legisiature 


passed an act requiring teach- 
ing applicants to pass a comp- 


etency test which measures 


Student Loa 


minds is: What is more impor- 
tant than educating our future, 
anc with such huge amounts 
of money being allotted to 
military expenditures, another 
question would have to be: Is 
there a future for the youth of 
America? 

In a recent issue of the 
Journal-Gazette, the Reagan 

budget was ealling for nearly ~ 

a 50 percent cut in GSLs(Gov- 
‘ernmental Student Loans) and 


*Pelt-Grants, which? aid mostly 


“minority students and, those 
trom low-income families, 
These cuts in financial aid, if 
approved, will affect a large a- 
mount of students already at- 
tending college with the help 


of these grants. 
Ihere is a program here at 


Northrop which aids students 


M.C.T-A Second Chance 


By LISA DOMER 
Ass’t Feature Editor 
Minimum competency tests 
are given to sophomores here 
at Northrop who took the 
S.R.A. (Standard Reading A- 
chievment test, currently in 
progress) but did not score at 
the grade level they should be 
achieving. 


Northrop Teachers Respond toBell's Statement 


By DALLAS EVANS 
Staff Writer 

Secretary of Education Mr. 
Terrel Bell recently stated, 
“Vd like to see tough no- 
nonsense standards. | think 
we ought to stop charity pro- 
motions. Young people are 
bright, and intelligent, and 
tough, and they are capable 
of hard work-and we just 
ought to work them hard. 
We ought to discipline them, 
and they ought to be in a 
tougher school environment 
than they are in. Students 
had not ought be able to get 
by with electing easy snap 
courses, substituting it for 
basic mathematics and science 


and English.” 
Several Northrop teachers 


have commented on their re- 


actions upon Secretary Bell’s 
statement. 

“| agree whole-heartedly,”’ 
replied mathematics teacher 
Mrs. Gussie Green. However, 
science teacher Mr. James 
Kiem, said, “I think that he 
(Secretary Bell) needs to go 
back to the classroom to see 
what is going on before he 
can make a statement like 
that.” Mr. Kiem added, “’I 
believe that most Northrop 
teachers are workiig their 
best.” 

But mathematics teacher 
Mr. Bernard Booker com- 
mented, ‘Too bad we didn’t 
have a philosophy like that 
10 years ago, because we 
wouldn’t have some of the 


problems that we have to- - 


day.” 


“1 don’t think that is true 
here. Northrop doesn’t allow 
students to substitute easy 
courses for the basic ones,’ 
said Mrs. Sue Bresnahan. She 
also added, ‘‘I believe that it 
is appropriate for some 
schools, but not this one.” 

Mr. Irvin Hart, biology 
teacher, brought around a 
new point of view, “Stand- 
ards need to be set, but at 
the same time students need 
a well rounded education. © 
Students should be encourag- 
ed to reach their potential, 
but they should not try to 
reach goals that are unattain- 
able.” 

“Vd like to see no-non- 
sense standards too,” said 
chemistry teacher, Mr. Ber- 
nard Richardville. He also 


mentioned, “I believe stud- 
ents are out of class to many 
hours anyway.” 

Biology teacher Mr. John 
McCory commented, ‘’! think 
students should have good 
solid courses. The world is 
tough and students should be 
trained for it.”” 

_ "Students have grown used 

to finding an.‘easy out” to 
assignments” said Mr. Rich- 
ardville. 

-Mr. Charles Laurie, math- 
ematics teacher, commented, 
“It sounds good to me. There 
are too many frivilous courses 
at Northrop that we could 
do without.” 

Of all the many different 
views and opinions, Mr. Irvin 
Hart summed them up. ‘’Stud- 
ents should work industrious- 


ha 


ly, and basics still need to 
be taught.”” ; 


The minimum competency 
test is then given to try and 
bring up the student’s level. 
If the level is still not brought 
up, classes will be scheduled’ 
for the student in the area 
where he/she had troubles on 


the test. The classes will be 
scheduled for their junior 


year. 

One difference between the 
sophomore test and the test 
given to juniors is that the 
sophomores take the test over 
English and math,.and the 
juniors take: it over social 


studies. 
There is a math compe- 
tency test only, that it given 


to freshmen. This is given to 
freshmen who did not do wel 


or the test taken during their 
eighth grade year. 


A change is currently being 
worked on to have a minimum 
competency test given in the 
science field. 
thing is definite. 

Mr. McClurg also stated 
that not too many students 


However, no- 


‘score very low in the mini- 


mum competency test. But 
as said earlier, if they do 
-score low, their classes will be 
scheduled in their junior year, 
in the area they had trouble 
with. 


Improve Education 


both general performance and 
knowledge: of a specialty. 
Successful classroom perf- 

ormance is required for the 
applicants to be fully certi- 
fied. 

But even with the steps for- 
ward that the administrations 


have taken, the American pub- 
lic has yet to be convinced. 


in a 1978 Gallup Poll, 49 per- 
cent of those who responded 
gave public schools grades ran- 
ging from F to C, while 36 
percent gave grades of B or a- 


bove. Public trust in the Am- 
erican school system has waned 


noticeably since 1974, when 
48 percent gave schools high 
marks as opposed to 32 pera 
vent who gave low grades. 


The main reason for the 


ments due to job pressure. 
one quarter of them also 
blamed the pressure for men- 
tal problems. Violence, over- 
crowded schools, poor pay ~ 
all contributors to the dis- 
inchantment many teachers 
feel towards their career. 
While many positive steps 
have been taken toward im- 
proving the education offered 
to America’s youngsters,there 
is obviously more that needs 
to be done. An increasing 
awareness of educational 
shortcomings is causing the 
public to stand up and take 
notice, which is a good sign 
that there is hope for turn- 
ing the educational decline 
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low grades in the poll was 
lack of discipline. Violence 
in schools has become more 
serious and widespread, and 
teaching can now be a ha- 
zard to one’s health. In a 
survey of 5,000 Chicago 

teachers taken in the late 
1970's,56 percent claimed 


» have suffered physical ail- 


around after all. As more He says that education 
programs are added and those 
already implemented are mod- 
ified, the quality of educa- 
tion today cannot remain sta- 


ble— it will either improve 
or decline. Only time will 


tell which way the movement 
will go. 


government. 
is “not a national priority” and that 
“we can decide a lot better here in 
Fort Wayne than they can in Washington 
as to what our education needs are.” 
Mr. Coats agrees with Education Sec- 
retary Terrel Bell’s plan to phase out 


What’s Bruin? staffers (1 to r) Janet 
Yoss, Mike Bell, Jim Billings and Brent 
Lantz talk to Fourth District Congress- 
man Dan Coats (far left) about his ideas 
on education. Coats stated that he 
supports President Reagan’s “New Fed- 
eralism” plan, especially in regards to 
education because ‘Indiana is subsidizing 
other states’ — meaning that Indiana 
ranks 49th in the U.S. in getting back 
tax money it pays out to the federal 


the federal department. Indiana Senator 
Dan Quayle has introduced a bill elim- 
inating the Education Department in the 
U.S. Senate. (Photo by Steve Hug) 


Grants 


who otherwise could not get 
into college. This program is 
known as the “Groups Prog- 
ram,’ headed by counselors 
Willard Holloway, Keith Scott, 
and Fred Blanks. 

Mr. Scott says, ‘The pri- 
mary function of the groups 
program is to get students into 
school so that they may have 
the opportunity to advance in 
their education and their fut- 
ure.” Mr. Scott talked about © 
the future of this program and” 
other programs similar to the 
“groups.” 

“The future of financial as- . 
sisstance with the current Rea- 
gan budget cuts is shaky. This 
program will probably be avai- 
lable here next year, but as for 
the year after that, it’s slim.” 


at S.R.A. 


There is no remedial test 
for science and math in 11th 
grade, only for social studies. 
Teachers will also provide re- 
medial work in the social 
studies field for the juniors. 


How to determine what 
students take the minimum 
competency test is explained 
by Mr. Dennis McClurg, ‘The 
test is given to the students 
who did not do well on the 
S.R.A. test.” 

When seeing the S.R.A. 
scores, one sees a graph. This 
bell-shaped graph shows stu- 
dents on one low side of the 
‘graph with the high scores, 
the highest point on the graph 
shows the average ssores, and 

the other low side shows the 
students with lower scores. 

The students scoring on 
the lower side are the ones 
who will be taking the re-tests. 

It’s becoming a state law 

“to push toward taking the test. 
As a matter of fact, the Indi- 
ana state law is on the verge 
of requiring students to take 
the test. The tests are given 


in April or May. 

Obviously, the main pur- 

pose of these tests are to’ 

help a student bring up his/her 

- level to the point where they 
| should be achieving. 


‘As good as any private school ” -Bill Anthis 


By JANET YOSS 
Feature Editor 


In comparing the Fort 
Wayne Community Schools 
to other school systems a- 
cross the country, Dr, Bill. 
4G. Anthis, Superintendent. of, 
Fort Wayne Community 
Schools, feels the school sys- 
tem in Fort Wayne is doing 
a good job. 

Scores on achievement 
tests, such as the SAT 
(Scholastic Aptitude Test) 
administered wy the school 
system are far above average 
and continue to go up e- 
very year. SAT scores in 
Fort Wayne school systems 
have been higher than any 
other school systems in In- 
diana. 

“FWCS attracts better tea- 
chers and administrators and 
has a reputation ‘in Indiana 
of maintaining high stand- 
ards.’ said Dr. Anthis. 

“FWCS is in excellent 


By ALAN KELSO.. 
Staff Writer 


The SAT and PSAT are 
tests that can be taken by: 
college bound students. The 
first test, the PSAT, is a pre- 
test in that it will familiarize 
students with the more 
complex, in-depth SAT test. 

The tests taken are on 
English use, math skills, vo- 
cabulary knowledge andsome 
science skills. These dif- 
ferent areas are to be taken 
by the students to show the 
strong and weak points in a 
students capabilic‘es. The 
test is conducted like most 
other tests; a time allowance 
is given for each section of 
the test and the answer sheet 
is the fill-in-the-oval type. 


financial condition.” said An- 
this, “The only outstanding 
debt we have is Northrop 
and Wayne High School, and 
both will be paid for by 1985. 
The computer will prove to 
be the key to’ technology in 
“#h@ Future. “We have recently 
purchased a $300,000 micro- 
‘computer for Northrop High 
School which will benefit in 
educating students,’’ contin- 
ued Anthis. : 

The Fort Wayne Com- 
munity School system offers 
a variety of education alter- 
natives including Memorial 
Park, a magnet middle school 
and Whitney Young School. 
These schools are for students 
who excel academically. 

The percentage of students 
attending public schools is 
77 percent, and 23 percent 
attending private schools. 
These figures have only changed 
by one tenth of a percent 


since 1968. ‘“‘Fort Wayne 


One of the comments on 
the tests was: “1 think 


that they are very useful be- 
cause it tells the college some- 


thing about you and so that 
they will know if you are 
“smart enough’’ to yo to 
thier colleges.” 

The opinion of taking the 
tests is not positive, this 
sophomore commented, “’I 
think it’s a total waste of 
my time. | even have to pay 
for (it. to take the stupid 
thing!’" One junior said, “‘l 
hope it did some good, be- 
cause | think it was one of 
the most boring times | have 
ever had in my life.” 

Of course there is the 
other side of the coin, “‘lam 
planning to go to college and 
| hope that by taking this 

«, test,’ she continued, ‘I ean 


Anthis Speaks Out on Fort Wayne Education 


“No other country in the worldhas 


tried to provide educationally for 


persons on all levels of society as 
the United States have .’ 


schools are as good as any 
private school, educatinally,”” 
commented Anthis. ‘Some 
people have lost confidence - 
in the public school sys- 
tem. They tend to gen- 
eralize, because quite often 
the media picks up on the 
negative aspects, such as vio- 
lence in schools. This may 
play a part in major school 
systems but Dr. Anthis feels 
that this is a very minimal 
problem in Fort Wayne. 

‘"We try to offer each and 
every ‘child the best oppor- 


S.A.T.Helpful to Callege Bound Students 


better my chances of juing 
into college because of all of 
the people going to colleges, 
they can afford to be ‘picky’ ’ 

One junior said that she 
really didn’t mina taking the 


test but she didn’t think it 
was really fair. ‘’| feel that it 
doesn’t really tell what kind 
of person is academically be. 
cause | feel that | am a smart 
person, and | did poorly on it.’ 

Whether or not students 
think the tests are a waste of 


time, as some did, they are 
for a reason, which is to give 
colleges some kind of idea 
about that person, and for 
those that are college bound 
students, it is recommended 
that students take them to 
qave a better chance of mak- 
ng it to college. 


-Bill Anthis 


tunity possible for expanding 
and furthering his education. 
We offer programs for the 
learning disabled, as well as 
programs for those students 
who achieve beyond average.” 
Anthis continued, ‘‘No other 
country in the world has tried 
to provide educationally for 
persons on all levels of society 
as the United States have. We 
have made sure everyone, 
whether rich or poor, has the 
same opportunity to go as far 
educationally as they wish.” 


What’s Bruin? would like 
to here your views on edu- 
cation. Do you feel you are 


getting a quality education? 
Write a letter to the editor 
and let us know how you 
Your responses may be 
printed in an upcoming issue. 


feel. 


- Feature 
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Open Communication Needed. 
Between Parents and Children 


By ALAN V. KELSO 
Feature Writer 


Parents: Webster describes 
them as “‘a father or mother.” 
Parents are people who take 
care of us, feed, finance and 
set morals for us until the day 
we are ready to break away 
from the home and start to 
take the responsibilities of 
feeding ourselves, supporting 
ourselves and even doing our 
own laundry. 

The relationship between 
the “child” and the parents is 
of great importance if they 
are to get off “on the right 
track.” Northrop is no dif. 
ferent in the fact that students 
have parents who are either 
married, divorced, separated, 
or they just plain live witha 
relative or a friend. Some- 
times, though, they don’t 
always get along with the 
ones who act as guardians 
over them. 

One junior, 


commenting 
on how. she gets 


along with 


“ Singing the Sandbag Blues 


By ALAN KELSO 
Staff Writer 


Getting up before school 
at about 5:30 am. is the 
start of my daily routine. 
At about 6:15 aim., while 
finishing up the last spoon- 
fuls of Grape Nuts, I flipped 
the TV on to hear, “Fort 
Wayne Community Schools 
have \been closed,” (Yipee!, 
I think) then comes over the 
speaker of my television,“‘in 
hopes that the junior and se- 
nior high school students will 
come out to the Coliseum 
and help fill sandbags for 
flood control.” Now, being 
a basically honest person,I 
felt it was my duty to help 
save Fort Wayne. (Besides, 
I would have felt guilty stay- 
ing home— after all, they 
did call off school so that 
we could help.) So af- 
ter some thought, I got my 
boots on and trekked out 
to the Coliseum. 

Upon arriving about a mile 
or so from the Coliseum, I 
saw thousands of cars in line 
ready to help with the cri- 
sis. After waiting for a time 
I finally got in only to find 
that there were no parking 
attendents; fortunately, I was 
there early enough that find- 
ing a place to park wasn’t too 
difficult. As I entered the 
basement door, I was met 
with a mass of confusion. 
hardly any organization at 
all, dust so thick that I felt 
I was in a smoke filled tavern, 
and most of all hundreds of 


her parents, said, “No , not 
at all because they don’t ever 
trust me. I have to be in at a 
ridiculous time.”” Some others 
pointed out: “I don’t like 
them because they don’t un- 
derstand me or even try to.” 
One other junior, who strongly 
objected to the subject, said 
“They’re rude, slimy, overpro- 
tective things.” Obviously 
the Northrop students dis- 
contented with their parents 
are not a minor group. “I 
get along with my father but 
not with my mother,” one 
sophomore said. ‘‘Sometimes 
my parents tick me off,” one 
freshman said, “I mean they 
don’t even give me a chance 
to explain myself or give mea 
chance.”’ One strong opinion 
was given: “TI hate my parents! 
They don’t ever let me have 
any kind of freedom. It’s,’s 
always ‘where are you going 
and when are you coming 
home?’ They just don’t trust 
me!” Said one senior, They 
can really get ‘red’ some- 


people standing around, sit- 
ting, (some even sleeping) and 
doing absolutely nothing at 
all 


After leaving the “Boys’ 
room”, I finally mingled in a 
“class”, teaching the proper 
way to handle a sand bag 
(How insulting to my intel- 
ligence). ‘The Puerto Rican 
man teaching the class was a 
bit on the dramatic side, but 
at least he got the point 
across to me. After about 
20 minutes, I figured I better 
getinon some of the “action”. 
Anyway, I jumped in a group, 
and started passing sand bags 
intoatruck. Aftersome time, 
this got quite monotonous, 
and I started thinking about 
doing something else. Then 
came blurting over the loud- 
speakers, “We need 50 volun- 
teers to go out on the dikes!” 
I figured this was my chance 
to do something about the 
situation; besides my boots 
weren’t serving any purpose 
standing in sand, so off I 
went. 

After the bus ride, (as my 
luck would run, I knew I 
would end up riding a school 
bus anyway) I finally got out, 
only to find a partially built 
dike, a truck full of sand bags, 
and mud. Lots of mud. 
Fortunately, I didn’t have to 
stand in the muck, which was 
up to our knees in places, so I 
got on the truck, unloaded 
bags, and got a sore back in 
the process. More trucks 
came and I helped with each 

one. Finally, when no more 
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times, and it’s usually most 
of the time.” 

As we look on the other 
side of the coin, there is a not 
so cynical side of the North- 
rop student body as sopho- 
more Kurt Hoffman said, “I 
get along with mine...the one I 
have.” One sophomore said, 
“T usually get along with my 
parents, though sometimes we 
do fight, but usually I get 
along.”” One junior said that 
the relationship between him 
and his parents is pretty ‘sane’ 
and that he tries to avoid an 
argument or quarrel if at all 
possible. “My parents are 
pretty nice,” he said. “But 
they are a little strict,” 

Northrop students, like 
others, do have hangups with 
parents, and sometimes are 
able to work them out. Par- 
ents are here for a purpose, 
and someday, most of us will 
become a parent. Getting 
along with parents can be a 
struggle at times, but then, 
life is a struggle. ; 


99 


trucks showed up, I thought I 
would head back to the Colli- 
seum. I caught a ride with 
none other then guess who... 
my regular bus driver. 

As I came back to the 
dust ridden basement, I found 
that not only had the or- 
ganization barely improved, 
but by this time, the dona- 
tions for food had become 
over, stocked, and there were _ 
more people in line for food 
than there were working, so I 
decided to load the trucks 
again, but found that they had 
run out of sand. (Earlier, they 
had run out of bags.) After 
the sand came, (Oh joy,oh 
happy day!), I took it upon 
myself to start up a group of 
people to help with the load- 
ing with my almost non-exis- 
tent voice, (my cold gets that 
credit). When I asked some- 
body whom I thought was in 
authority to help me, his reply 
to me was, as he put his arm 
around my shoulders, “Tell 
you what, why don’t YOU 
start a group?” See, that’ 
proves that they even give the 
morons a badge. x 

A group of people started 
up on their own (Ah, some- 
body up there likes me after 
all), and I -worked loading 
trucks up until about. 
12:00 p.m. I decided (rather 
my stomach did) that it was 
time to eat dinner, so I got in 
the line of people who either 
had not eaten at all or were in 
the line for the sixth time. 

‘ After eating dinner, I decided 
to finish it up with a bowl of 
soup-the kind your mother 
forces you to eat when you 
are little. I had nothing to 
complain about concerning the 
taste of the soup, except this 
stuff was so hot I just about 
needed an asbestos napkin to 
wipe my mouth. 

About 1:00 a.m., the call 
for 50 more people rang once 
again through the basement, so 
I thought I would give it 
it another swing, and out into 
the gloomy night I went. 
Getting off the bus, I saw 
more mud than California has. 
I wasn’t so lucky this time; I 
got stationed in a spot into 
were all of the mud seemed to 
be draining. About 4:30 a.m., 
I caught a ride with on of the 
last dump trucks coming back 
to the Coliseum. [ate a very 


_ Continued on Page 7 
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Your Turn 


The Northrop Smoking Area is always a source of contro- 
versy. Last year, the C-D smoking area was abolished 
because of complaints by non-smokers and_ teachers. That 
left the H-wing smoking area as Northrop‘’s fast haven for 
tobacco-puffers. Finally, it was moved to G-wing, by the 


cafeteria. This week, Your Turn asks: "What do you 
think of the G-wing smoking area?” 


. Jay Thompson, senior — 
“It stinks. | can’t handle smoking 
Out there.”’ 


Angela Fairfield, freshman — 
“I like it better. It’s more convenient 
to get to classes and you don’t get 

asphyxiated,”’ 


Tom Maupin, senior — 
“I'm glad it’s out of H-wing, but 
| don't like it in G-wing either. 

It didn’t accomplish much,” 


Brian Longardner, freshman — 
“| know they’re gonna close it 
because of smoke in the cafeteria. 
That's why they put it there — to 
close it. It should be in the academic . 
wing.” hit 


Beverly Gauldin, junior — | 
“| don’t like it. They should just 

cut it out. They don’t need a smoking 
area at school.” 


Jackie Weekley, freshman — 
“| like it.because | smoke, but | 
really don't care.” 


Jean Putt, senior — 
“| like it. You don’t know it’s 

there. It’s not like walking through 
the old one.” 


Joey McCary, sophomore — 
“| hate it. | don’t like smoke in 
school or by the cafeteria. They 
should get rid of it.’’ 


Matt Lerer, sophomore — 
“They shouldn't even have one. 
It disrupts people during lunch.” 


Craig Wilson, sophomore — 
“It doesn't really matter. | don’t 


care where it’s at.” 
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Fort Wayne Offers Many Social Spots 


By LISA DOMER 
Staff Writer 


Looking for entertainment 
in Fort Wayne (or Port 
Wayne), might be a__ little 
tough, unless you like trot- 
ing down to the movie thea- 
tre and sitting through a sci- 
fi thriller for three hours. 

‘But that routine can get 
pretty boring, Bet you didn’t 
know there are other kinds of 
entertainment in Fort Wayne. 
And if you like movies, you'll 
love what goes on at the Em- 
bassy Theatre. Every Satur- 
day afternoon, you can go 
down and watch a movie for 
one dollar. Of course, the 
Embassy has its usual hap- 
penings going on. With the 


Monty Python 


By JOHN KANE .- 
Staff Writer 


Have you ever come across 
a phrase which upon seeing it, 
really dumbfounded you as 
to its meaning? Sure you: 
have. Phrases like “under 17 
not admitted without a par- 
ent,” and “President Ronald 
Reagan,” to name a few. I 
must admit I was in that 
spot when I first heard the 
expression ‘“‘Monty Python’s 
Flying Circus.” A number 
of possible explanations pop- 
ped into my mind. An air- 
borne fair, maybe? Naw, 
that was too obvious, l 
thought. Monty Python’s Fly- 
ing Circus must have a deeper 
meaning than that. But what 
could it be? Designer clothes 
for children? A poorly run 
prison? A new breakfast 


cereal? 

The correct answer is D; 
None of the above. Monty 
Python’s Flying Circus is, as 
I’m sure most of you know, 
a comedy troupe from Eng- 
land ( A breakfast cereal? 
Sheesh!), composed of five 
actors (John Cleese, Graham 
Chapman, Michael Palin, Eric 
Idle, and Terry Jones) and an 
animator ( Terry Gilliam). 
Their television show, Monty 
Python’s Flying Circus, was 
immensely popular in Britain 
and was beginning to take 
America by storm until the 
BBC (British Broadcasting 
Company) brought about its 
demise a few years ago. Their 
four movies, And Now for 
Something Completely Dif- 
ferent, Jabberwocky, In 
Search of the Holy~ Grail, 
and Life of Brian have won 
tremendous public acclaim 
(not to mention tremendous 
public money). Also, various 
‘* the Sand Bag Blues” 
early breakfast and sat in 
front of this heater that looked 
like a jet engine-in fact it 
felt like it too. (the girl sit- 
ting next ot me even lit her 
cigarette by sticking it in the 
airpath.) Finally, sleep hit 
me, and I slept (sitting up?) 
until 7:00 p.m. I dragged my 
muddy body over to the re- 
freshment counter and drank 
some hot (HOT!) chocolate. 


Happy Birthda 
‘Dear Mike H. — I have been 


[ 


_us. Please call me 
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_ “Legs” — How’s your gorgeous bod? 
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‘ plays, the musicals, the con- 
certs and such, there’s always 
something for everyone. 

However, some people 
might like to just take a 
leisurely stroll through a Park 
for entertainment. Another 
walking spot ould be parts 
,of down town Fort Wayne. 
( If you know karate.) 

The Civic Theatre is a- 
nother spot where plays and 
such are constantly being 
performed. From April 9-25, ° 
the Civic Theatre will present 
Rogers & Hammerstein’s Ok- 
lahoma. Like the Civic, 
the Performing Arts Center 
has non-limited entertainment 
and during the Three Rivers 
Festival, the Performing Arts 


members of the group have 
made separate appearances in 
movies (Time, Bandits, Meet 
the Rutles) and television 
shows (Saturday Night Live 
Fawlty Towes). 

However, a lot of Amen- 
cans don’t appreciate Monty 
Python’s Flying Circus as the 


Pythons’ fans do. Asa matter _ 


of fact, a few of those Amen- 


cans told me that they placed’. 


M.P.F.C. behind underwear in 
their personal preference lists. 
An interesting solutions exists 
in response to this bit of in- 
trigue (oboy!): British ac- 
cents befuddled Yank audi- 
ences. 

Let me explain this, The 
members of M.P.F.C. speak 
rapidly (at times) in an_al- 
most Cockney accent; it a 
statesman were to say, “Here, 
hold this like I say,”’ it would 
come 0 a i i 
oi et Aotnh hay 
member’s mouth. And the 
humor can be a little diffi- 
cult for the typical Three’s 
Company, Laverne and Shir 
_ley, Love Boat tanatie to 
comprehend, much less laugh 
at. Python’s humor consists 
of, among other aspects, 
slapstick and vulgarities. Well 
maybe it’s not vulgar; most of 
us U.S.A.ers would probably 
call it sick. For instance, one 
sketch on their television 
show had John Cleese yelling 
in a dead parrot’s ear, smash- 
ing it against a counter, and 
throwing it, all in a vain at- 
tempt to make a Micheal 
Palin—portrayed pet store 


clerk exchange it for a live 


parrot. Like I said sick. 

(Reports that the same sketch 
was re-enacted on stage with a 
live bird have yet to be con- 


firmed.) 
But one had to expect 


scenes like that when one 


I tried to convince myself 
that this was only a dream and 
that I wasn’t this dirty, this 
tired, and this cold. Finally, 
I went home, took a shower 
and went to bed, about 

9:30 am. As I sit here, 
thinking about how I gave my 
best effort in helping save 
Fort Wayne, I must say good 
night for now, Fcurt Wayne, 
you’re on your own. 


Watch it, you‘re 
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admiring you for long enough 


now, and | would like to know if there are any possibilities 
of us getting together to know each other better. | really 
like you but | need to know what your thoughts are about 
at home or write. — Paula Pa fk ae 


Mart Leen 
ey Dyk up of, 
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building is the site of cul- 
tural objects from many dif- 
ferent countries. 

For you .concert lovers, 
the Memorial Coliseum always 
has a variety of performers, 
not only rock, but country 
musie as well. In April the 
Coliseum will host country 
singer Conway Twitty in con- 
cert, with special guest Ron- 
nie McDowell. 

Fort Wayne does have a 
lot of social events to offer. 
If you don’t feel like going 
to the theatre or a concert, 
there’s always a popular rest- 
aurant like McDonald’s, or a 
place for the youth, the Rol- 
ler Dome. Whatever you may 
decide to do, Fort Wayne can 
definitely offer something. 


- Sick but Hilarious 


tuned in Monty Pythons 
Flying Circus. Moreover, 
one usually enjoyed scenes 
like that if one tuned in 
Monty Pytkon’s Flying Cir- 
cus. And it can never be 
said that the Pythons didn’t 
cater to that (possibly) bi- 
zarre sense of humor. Their 
shows were highlighted by 
such skits as the Upper- 
Class Twit of the Month 
contest (in which five lo- 
botomized, deranged, brain- 
sick lunatics tried to kick 
beggars, insult waiters, jump 
over Matchbox cars, walk un- 
der four-foot-high bars, and 
pull bras off manequins the 
quickest), the tale of Dennis 
Moore (who stole flowers — 
lupins, specifically, from the 
rich and gave theny' tothe 


» 


protesting poor), a’concert — 


featuring the mouse organ 
(mice of various sizes were 
placed in boxes and struck 
with a mallet — like I said 
— sick), a trial in which 
the deceased Cardinal Riche- 
lieu testified, and a case 
of  exterrestrial “Bleu— 
monges’’ turning Englishmen 
into kilt-wearing Scots. 

Their movies exhibit the 
same level of mad hilarity, 
As a matter of fact, And 
Now. for Something Com- 
pletely Different (which was 
shown at Northrop a couple 
of months ago) is entirely 
composed of skits from the 
~ Jabberwocky is a decided- 
ly strange flick (even for 


Monty Pythgn). Set against 
a Black Ages background, the 
movie traces the maturation 
of a cobbler’s son as he goes 
to the big city (where “rats on 
a stick” can be purchased in 
the streets), Jabberwockey 
was Python’s first original 
movie and had several promi- 


sing scenes in it, including a 
touching one in which the 


hero, while telling his girl- 
friend of his love for her. is 
pelted with garbage by his 
girlfriend and her family from 
above. However. Jgbberwock- 
ey did not stand up to their 
later accomplishments. 

In Search of the Holy Grail 
was Python’s follow-up to 
Jabberwocky, and is consid- 
ered a classic comedy by Py- 
thon fanatics. It covers 
(their demented version of) 
the story of King Arthur and 
the Knights of the Round 
Table. In the movie, the 
knight’s quest for the grail 
was realized when God ap- 
peared to them through a 
break in the cloud and told 
them to prove their faith in 
him. (It wasn’t your ‘“‘usual”’ 
God either, when Arthur and 
his knights tried not to look 
at him, animator, Gilliam’s 


_ God said, “Stop shielding 


Are you a college-bound 
high schooler? Then Earlham 
College has something for 
you: a two-week educational 
enrichment program on the 
campus between June 13 and 
June 25. 

It’s called Explore-A-Coll- 
ege, a program designed to 
give you a taste of college 
life and help you make some 
important decisions about 
your future. 

You will live in dorms, 
go to classes, sit in on sem- 
inars and--because college is 
a social living experience as 
well--you can plunge into an 
assortment of recreational 
activities during your off 
hours. 

Seminars are being planned 
in how to select the right 
college, how to improve your 
PSAT and SAT scores, and 
how to understand college 
costs and aid. 

Explore-A-College is open 
to high school sophomores, 
juniors and seniors. 

The course you select will 
earn you a half af college 
credit upon succesful comp- 
letion. The courses aren’t 
graded, but students will re- 
ceive an evaluation at the 
end. Each of the five 
courses offered are activity 
based and are designed for 
maximum participation © by 
each student. 

The classes are taught by 
Earlham facultv memhers who 
have a reputation for inno- 
vation and teaching excel- 
lence. The courses are de- 
signed to be appealing, top- 
ical and useful in your high 
school education. 

Each, morning, students 
will meet with’ the instructor 
for regular class instruction. 
Afternoons are set aside for 
lab work, field trips, dis- 
cussions, assignments or group 
projects, Courses offered in 
Explore-A-College are: 

Mass Communications and 
You. Learn what it is really 
like to write news stories, 
attend press conferences, pre- 
pare a radio broadcast and 
communication skills with 
film and edit a television pro- 
gram. You will learn 
gram. You will lern lang- 
uage and communication 
skills with a focus on_ef- 
fective writing and interview 
techniques. 

Understanding Terroism 
And Political Violence. 
An in-depth-investigation of 
the rise of terroism over the 
past 20 years. You will 
participate in a simulated 
terroism situation in which 
a candidate for the U.S Pres- 
idency is kidnapped three 
days before the election. Can 
you strike and agreement 


your eyes from me! And don’t 
grovel! I can’t stand grovel- 
ling! And I can’t stand listen- 
ing to “forgive me Lord,’ 
‘Have mercy on me_ Lord,’ 
and ‘I’m not worthy, Lerd,’ ”’) 
They never did find the grail, 
though. The movie was shor- 
tened by the mass arrest of 
all the actors in the movie as 
the results of a narrator’s 
beheading (Also, interestingly 
‘enough, the movie was fund- 
‘ed by the rock groups Led 
Zeppelin and Pink rioyd.) 
Life of Brian (funded by 
George Harrison this time) 
is Monty Python’s latest movie 
It invloves (obviously enough) 
the life of Brian, who is mis- 
taken for the Messiah, who 
was born in the tent next to 
Brian’s. (The three wise men 
mistook Brian for Jesus, also; 
when they mentioned the gifts 
they brought, Brian’s mother 
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Earlham offers Explore-A-College 


with the terroists? Should 
you postpone the election? 
Should you storm the ho- 
tel where he is being held? 

Frontier America. You 
will live in a froitier village 
of Indiana of the 1830’s and 
actually become a working 
member of the settlement. 
You will learn basic pioneer 
skills such as blacksmithing, 
chinking, spinning, weaving, 
and hearth cooking. 

This course is offered at 
Earlham’s Conner Prairie Pio- 
neer Settlement, a far-famed 
“living museum” located in 
the country north of India- 
napolis. 

Learning about Computers. 
The realm of the computer, 
its language and operation, 
with you at the helm. Empha- 
sis will be on learning the 
language and developing ap- 
plications for it. Maximum 
computer time will be pro- 
vided. 

Puzzles of the Earth. 
Using rock hammers and 
other tools of the trade you 
will spend time out of doors 
on area field trips learning 
first hand the answers to the 
questions about what the 
earth is like. You will learn 
the many clues geologists 
seek in solving puzzles of the 
earth’s past and present: Mt. 
Saint Helens, the Grand Can 
yon, the ocean floor. 


During the program, on- 
campus recreational courts, 
gym and field facilities, in- 
cluding tennis courts, and 
indoor-outdoor pool, racquet- 
ball courts, and gym and field 
facilities will be available to 
you. Organized get-togethers, J 
such as picnics, pizza ;parties, 
T-shirt exchange and music 
sessions are also planned. 
Several special entertainment 
nights are scheduled, inclu- 
ding a Western Night with 
an authetic chow wason and 
western band. 

Another special seminar 
offered will focus on how 
to use a college library. 

The cost for Explore- A- 
College, including courses, sem- 
inars, activities, room, board 
and pooks is $350 for resi- 
dent students. For commu- 
ters the cost is $200.(in- 
cluding lunch). 

Classes will fill quickly, 
so don’t be left out. There 
will be a $25 registration fee 
that will be applied to your 
tuition. Requests for app 
plications should be sent to 
Earlham College, Richmond, 
IN 47374. 

If you have questions a- 
bout Explore-A-College, call 
Ann Runyon, director of 
Summer Programs, at 1-800- 
382-6906), mornings only. 


questioned the purpose of 
the myrrh—“It’s a balm,” as- 
sured one of the men. “‘Brin- 
gin’ a bomb for a baby to 
play with?” retorted Brian’s 


mother. ‘Now, how wise is 
that?”) Brian, however, re- 
futes his divinity up until the 
very end. The very end shows 
Brian joining in on a chorus 
of That’s Life” (or some- 

thing like that) with all the 
people being crucified with 
him. 

Monty Python’s Flying 
Circus is, sadly enough, rather 
inaccessable nowadays. Their 
television show is not running 
at this tiem and their:movies 
zan only be occasionally view- 
ed on pay-TV and at special 
theater showings. But if you 
happen to turn on your boob 
tube one night and see a man 
yelling, “illo, Polly Parrot!” 
into a bird’s ear, you might 
want to stay tuned. 
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Two ail-SAC teams have 
been announced and the Bru- 
ins are well represented. Four 
tumblers have made the first 
squad of the 1982 all-SAC 
basketball team contains two 
Bruin cagers. Senior Sandy 
Kortenber, junior Carolyn 
Clark, and freshmen Judy 
Steitz and Laurie Bordner 
make up a third of the SAC 
gymnastics team. — Seniors 
Mare Moore and Jeff Hill 
were named to the SAC bas- 
ketball team. 

Kortenber excels on the 
‘floor exercise’, but almost 
constantly scores high on _all- 
around. She was an SAC 
champion last year. In her 
competitive performance in a 
Bruin uniform, she scored a 
9.25 on the floor exercise 
and a 32.50 overall in the 
regional last Saturday, March 
26. 

Clark has been plugging a- 
way this year and had to 
fight an illness that kept her 
out of competition during 
most of February and March 
Earlier in the year, Bruin 
coach Dave Hey commented, 
“Carolyn is a perfect example 
of a kid who worked hard 
over the summer to improve 


herself.” 


Neubauer 


By MATT LUCAS 
Sports Editor 


Tammy Neubauer is a soph- 


omore here at Northrop, and 
is 15 years old. Tammy, like 
many other people across the 
world, enjoys swimming. She 
takes her swimming quite ser- 
iously, but sowould most peo- 
ple if they had her ability. On 
the weekend of March 19-21 
Tammy participated in a swim 
meet, not your ordinary swim 
meet, butthe Region VI Sen- 
ior Championship Swim Meet. 
_ This meet was held in Chi- 
cago, on the University of IIl- 
inois campus, and was the| 


Tumblers Pla 
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In her first year with the 
team, Steitz has been part of 
the depth that the team has 
has all year—the depth that 
led the tumblers to an un- 
defeated regular season. 

Bordner is another fresh- 
man sensation. She began 
competing at the age of eight. 
It seems to be paying off 
with the scores she has had 
this year. She scored an 
8.85 in the regional on the 
beam. 

Junior’ Shelli Lombardo 
made the honorable mention 
team, even though she was 
limited in some exercises most 
of the year due to an injury. 
She was hampered by loose 
ligaments in her elbow. 

The team seemed to_ pull 
more toward team efforts. 
Coach Hey had said earlier, 
“The girls are pulling togeth- 
er well. That’s what makes 
us tough.”’ Kortenber had 
been quoted as saying, “It’s 
a team thing all the way.” 
“We want to get the SAC 
title back.’’ They did win 
the SAC title and they com- 
peted as a team. They werea 


team that were represented 
by four of the 12 best gym- 
nasts in the city and one that 
was hampered by a injury and 


next step for swimmers who 
qualified at the state level of 
competition from Indizna, Mi- 
chigan, Kentucky, Ohio, IIl- 
inois and West Virginia. 

Tammy qualified to go to 
Chicago in two events, the 
100 yard breaststroke, and 
the 200 yard breaststroke. 
Her time in the 100 was 1:10 
and her time in the 200 was 
2:33.71. These times proved 
to be good enough to send 
her to the regional level of 
competition. 

In Chicago, Tammy com- 
peted in thé daytime pre- 
liminary heats, but failed to 


make the finals, as she was 


By BETH RICHARDSON 
Staff Writer 

Northrop’s _ state-ranked 
girls gymnastic team was de- 
feated by the Leo Lions in 
the IHSAA Regional gym- 
nastic meet, held at Northrop 
on Friday,.March 26. 

The favorites, Leo’s Karen 
Herendeen and Homestead’s 
dill Beauchamp, took first and 
second with scores of 37:10 
and 35.95, respectively. Nor- 
throp genior Sandy Korten- 
ber captured the fourth place 
spot in the optional compe- 


tition with her combined score 


of 32.50. In-the individual 
standings, Kortenber received 
a second place ranking on the 
floor exercise with a 9.25, and 
on the beam she scored a 7.15. 
On the vault she received a 
7.35 and earned a 7.85 for 
her bar routine. 

Also competing at the op- 


tional level were freshmen 
Laurie Bordner and Judy 
Stietz, and juniors Shelly 


Lombardo and Carolyn Clark. 
Both Bordner and Stietz will 
be accompanying Kortenber 


to the state championships. “ 


Bordner will be competing on 
the beam after receiving an 
8.85, which was good for 
third place. She will also be 
ber will also be competing 
on the uneven bars, in which 
she received an 8.9 for third 


Left: Freshman Lisa Golem- 
biewski competes in the floor 
exercise. (Photo by Charlotte 


Atherton.) 


SAC Lists 


still cuimpeted to get an/honor- 
able mention. 

Moore, who was on the 
squad for his first time, is con- 
sidered a well-balanced ball 
player by many. He was sec- 
ond in Bruin scoring with 323 
points. Moore scored 13 
points in his final high school 
game in the Fort Wayne Sect- 
ional I championship game, 
losing to Harding 46-44 in 
over-time. He has received 
scholarship offers from’ Wa- 
bash, York, Texas Christan, 
Columbia, Air Force, and 
scholarship offers from Wa- 
bash, Texas Christian, York 
and Columbia Universities. 
Moore played varsity ball for 
three years, and finished with 
a 13 point average.’ 

Hill scored in double fig- 
ures in 21 of his 24 games 
that he played in the 1981-82 
season. The six-foot-five cen- 
ter played three years on the 
Bruin varsity team. He lead 
the squad with 346 points. 
Many say that Hill was an in- 
timidating force up the mi- 
ddie. He scored 18 points in 
his last game against Harding, 
while ending the season up 
with a 14.5 average. Heis 
on the .all-SAC squad for his 
second year in a row. 


Swimc in Regional Meet 


clocked at 1:11 in the 100 and 


2234.3 in the 200. The level 
of competition was extreme- 


ly high, as several well-round- 
ed swimmers in different e- 


vents were there. Another im- 
portant factor was the age 


level. Tammy, at 15, was 
well below the average age of 
18 or 19 that most swimmers 
participating in the regional 
meet were. Although Tammy 
did not do as well as she 
had wanted to, she looks upon 
the situation as beneficial, 
commenting, “It was really a 
good experience. It should 
help me to qualify in advane- 


ed competition.” . 
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place again. Stietz will be 
advancing on bars, in which 
she tied for third place with 
an 8.9. Shelli Lombardo com- 
peted on the beam, capturing 
honors with her score of 8.35, 
and Carolyn Clark received a 


gional 


with a score of 32.2. She 
received first place on the 
floor with a score of 8.95, 
an8.25 on the beam, a 9.0 


on the bars and a 6.1 on the : 


“The meet went really well ... we 


had a lot of super performances.” 


-Dave Hey 


7.35 for her effort on the 
vault. 

Head coach Dave Hey ex- 
pressed his feelings on the 
recent defeat for the Bruins. 
“The meet really went well. 
We just didn’t get the scores 
we usually do, but we hada 


lot of super performances.” - 


He added, “The team took it 
really well; there were no ex- 
cuses for the loss, it just happ- 
ened.” Northrop had beaten 
Leo during the regular season 
but the Bruins couldn’t get. 
the scores in the_regionals. 
Competing at the interme- 
diate level were freshman Lisa 
Golembiewski, sophomores 
Kathan Overton and Charlene 
Brooks, junior Kristi Rowdon 
and senior Teresa Cuney. 
“Individually the perform- 
ances went well for the inter - 
mediate girls,” said Coach 
Hey. Golembiewski took the 
the regionai all-around honois 
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Chuck’s Shoe 
Repair 


Georgetown Square 


WE HAVE A NON-SLIDE SOLE 
FOR MEN & WOMEN’S SHOES. 


Closed Mon. 
8:30-5:30 Tues.-Fri. 
8:30-4:00 Sat. 


vault. Kathan Overton scored 
a 7.25 on the vault, which 
was good for fourth place. 
Charlene Brooks received an 
8.55, putting in her fourth 
place in the uneven bar com- 
petition. 

Kristi Rowdon. took third 
place with a score of 8.6 on 
the floor. Teresa Cuney also 
competed on the floor, and’ 
she scored an 8.45 for her rou- 
tine. 

“The season has been an 
accumulation of hours. of 
hard work that ended too soon. 
The kids deserved to go on.” 
These are the feelings of 
Coach Hey as he and his Lady ~ 
Bruins end their season with 
an over-all record of 17-0- 
and an SAC record of 8-0. 
The intermediate team also 


went undefeated with a record 
of 12-0. ? bi 
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6025 Stellhorn Rd. 


across from Maplecrest plaza 


Spring Break 
Photo Special | 


Northrop students and faculty will be provided a 20% 
discount on all lab processing (color film sizes 110, 126, 
and 35m.m.) by showing your ID card at time order 
is submitted. ; 
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Coach Chris Stavretti watches 

his last year’s squad who were 
state-runnerups. This year the 
dimondmen hope to go one step 


farther. 


«Girls (as i ee eee 
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Perry, 


BY BETH RICHARDSON 
Sports Writer 


“The girls have a lot of 
potential this season,” said 
Janel Denny, the head coach 
of the Bruin girls’ track team, 
“Last year’s state victory got 
more interest in Northrop’s 
track program.” 

The varsity girls track team 
will be without many of the 
standouts in the 1981 season 
due to graduation. Sherri 
Dunn, who competed last 
year at the state level in 
long jump, 400 meter relay, 
and the 100-meter dash, is 
attending Indiana University 
where she is ranked fifth in. 
the big 10 for her long- 
jumping abilities. Lorna Rus- 
sell now runs for the Purdue 

track team, after attending 
the state finals in hurdles 
and 400-meter relay. The 
varsity seniors who also were 
lost to graduation include 


Nadine Huff and Monica 
Poole. 
Despite the lost talent 


Coach Denny feels the team 
should remain strong. “‘Girls’ 


track is getting more com- 
petitive. The girls are starting 


area; 


competition at an earlier age.” 
She also expressed her feel- 
ings toward the Fort Wayne 
competitors. “There are a 
lot of tough teams in the 
Harding, South Side. 


their season with an 11-0 
undefeated record. The re- 
served squad also turned in 
a perfect record of 7-0 to 
match Northrop’s varsity rec- 
ord. 


Coach Denny aided by 


" The girls have a lot of potential ... 


last year’s state victory got more 


and Snider should be con- 
tenders too for the S.A.C. 
title.” 

Returning for the Bruin 
team are junior Sonia Perry, 
who competed at the state 
level in hurdles, and 400- 
meter relay. Sophomore Laura 
Didion, a state cross country 
standout, also was a part of 
the championship team, in 
running the 800-meter and 
the 1600-meter race. Junior 
Teresa Tatum also was a part 
of the top Bruin team as 
an alternate at the state comp- 
etition. 

Last season the Northrop 
varsity team finished first in 
the S.A.C., were sectional 
champions and regional win- 
ners, then went on to become 


interest in Northrop’s track program.” 


- Coach Denny 


udsistant coaches Janet Young 
and Mary Aldrich, organized 
after-school practices for the 
1982 team. The winter 
conditioning started February 
2, and will continue through- 
out the season. The girls 
practice two hours a day 
lifting weights and building 
endurance. The practices 

are really helping the girls. 
They learn the team concept 
while building strenth and 
stamina.”” Coach Denny ex- 
plained. “The weather is 
really hurting us, though; out- 


* door conditioning is more ef- 


fective,” she added. 

The Bruins start their 1982 
season against Bishop Luers 
and Northside on April 14. 
Coach Denny feels, “Individ- 
ually, the girls will be ready 
for the first meet as a group 


Didion to Lead Lady Bruins in ‘82 


Junior, Sonia Perry stretchesbefore a Northrop track meet. 


(Photo by Charlotte Atherton) 


younger and getting into state victors. The team ended they will have to learn to 


= Wn ae Tessie a team Sherri Dunn finishes stong in the 100 yard dash followed 


closely by a Northrop teamate. (Photo by Charlotte Atherton) 


Schedule 


APRIL 74 Luers/North Side 
19 Huntington 
21 Wayne/Harding/South 
24 Northrop Invitational. 
28 Snider/Dwenger 


at Luers 
Here 

Here 

Here 

at Snider 
Here 

at Wayne 

at Wayne 

at Concordia 
Here 


ae 


Sa es 
26 Dekalb/New Haven Ram iain 
4 SAC Trials 
6 SAC Finals 
11. Concordia/Elmhurst 
73 Carroll 
18 Sectional 
26 Regional 


JUNE 4 State 


Junior, Lavonya Edmonds holds the blocks firmly as her Bruin teamate takes off. 
(Photo by Charlotte Atherton) 


Sophomore “Laura Didion shows her running form. Laura will be a vital part of the Northrop 
track squad. (Photo by Charlotte Atherton) aoe ; vl A 


dpa 


Two time state champion Sherri Dunn leaps in the long 
jump (Photo by Charlotte Atherton) pss y ; 
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Lady Netters 


BY JANET YOSS 
Feature Editor 
The 1980-81 tennis season 


proved to be a rebuilding 
year for the girls’ tennis team. 


With the loss of six starting 


_ Players form the 1979-80 sea- 


son, the team was faced with 
the challenge of reshaping a 
17-member group, eight of 
whom were beginning play- 
ers. The team closed out the 
season with an overall record 
of 5-11. 

This year’s team will carry 
13 girls, four less than last 
year, which coach Nat Wit- 
tenburg feels will be helpful 
to the team. “With a squad 
of 13 it will give me an op- 
portunity to work with each 
girl on a more individual 
basis.” 

The squad began condi- 
tioning in early February and 
is working out at Fort Wayne 
Racquet Club three days a 
week. “One advantage this 
year is we were able to begin 
hitting in early February as 
opposed to past: years when 
we were unable to pick up 
a racket until March 15, due 
to IHSAA rules,” commented 
Coach Wittenburg. 

Eleven of the 13 players 
this year are veterans. ‘“‘A 
welcome addition to the team 


will be junior Beth Nikels,” 
said Coach Wittenburg. Beth, 


a transfer student from New 
Mexieo, was one of six plav- 


Girls Tens 
Confident of |m 


ers from that state who made 
it as far as state competiton. 
Jennifer Cook, two-year var- 
sity player, will he the team 


eantain 
Other returning girls include 


sophomores Lisa Zehr and 
Kim Evans, who advanced as 


at 3:00 p.m., and lasting as 
long as 6:30p.m. By this 
time it is beginning to get 
dark, and most high school 
courts aren’t. lighted, inclu- 
ding Northrop’s. Almost all 
schools, with the exception 
of Bishop Luers, whose team 
plays at the Sweeney Tennis 


8Nea“»—_q_wvyqwl >=a0eeaoleooows@<~<~<~<S<~<~S Sell 
"We have definite| y showed improve- 


ment , but so has everybody else.” 


far as regionals in doubles 
last year. Also retuming 
are; senior Nancy Jontz, jun- 
iors: Mary Byrde, Traci Shee- 
han (all of who lettered last 
year), seniors Melanie Eber- 


hart and Monique Datta, jun- 
ior Janet Yoss, and sopho- 


more Kelli Bolin. Freshman 
Jennifer Bodkin is a new ad- 
dition to the team. “Our 
strong points this year will be 
that we are a veteran team,” 
commented Coach Witten- 


burg. 

One change in the format 
this year is there will only be 
seven varsity players as op- 
opsed to nine in the past. 
This means there will be only 
three singles players and two 
doubles teams, As far as 


Coach Wittenburg is concern- 
ed, it will be an improvement, 
There was a problem in years 
before of matches beginning 


-Nat Wittenberg 


Center, and Homestead, have 


only four courts. By the 
time the varsity teams played 
it was often beginning to get 
too dark to hold the reserve 
matches. 

Another change this year 
is in the sectional compet- 
ition. In recent years, only 
two single and two double 
teams were entered at sect- 
ionals. They advanced on an 
individual basis. This year 
the entire varsity team will 
compete in the sectional. 

Coach Wittenberg feels the 
team to beat this year will be 
Bishop Luers. The Knights 


‘ won the SAC last season. 


Coach Wittenberg feels 
Northrop will be a conten- 
der. “We have definately 
showed improvement, but 
so has everybody else.” 


Stretching for a shot sophomore,Kim Evans comes close .to the ground. (Photo by 


Speaking of Sports 


Charlotte Atherton) 
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12 Homestead 
14 Harding 
15 Dekalb 

19 Luers 

21) Elmhurst 
22 Leo 

26 Dwenger 
28 Concordia 
30 East Noble 
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4 Huntington 
5 South Side 
? New Haven 
10 Snide 

14. North Side 
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Showing her baseline play, senior Christy 
(Photo by Kim Carson) 
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Neff returns a shot. 
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Junior Tracie Sheehan plays a fore hand shot. (Photo by 
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Bruin Tl rackmenCountingonYouth 


BY PAUL DOVE 
Sports Writer 

This year’s edition of 
Northrop’s track team will 
feature youth as well as ex- 
perience. The team is com- 
prised of 43 freshmen and 
sophomores, about 30 jun- 
iors, and 12 seniors. Coach 
Peterson was very pleased 
with the turnout. “They 


Senior, Bruce Trigg trails 
closely, his Harding opponent 
during a 100 meter high-hur- 
dle contest. 

(Photo by Charlotte Atherton) 


Dolly Madison 


" jeat-to-Eat Tre‘ 
8111 Bluffton Road 


Below: 

The faces of junior 
Mike Davis and sopho- 
more Tom Mills reflect 
their determination. 
(Photo by Charlotte Ath- 
erton) 


are exceptionally young, but 
their attitude has been tre- 
mendous up to this point of 
the season,” Peterson said. 
Top returnees are Cor- 


nell Nelson, 100 and 200 me- 
ter sprints, but there are se- 
veral young prospects who 
will push Nelson. James Wil- 
der, junior, will run the 300 
meter dash along with senior- 
Chris Scott, whom the coach 


is, “looking to for a strong 
effort in the quarter mile.” 
Billy Edwards is the top re- 
iumee as of now in both the 
low and high hurdles. Ken 
Lane and Mark Keller will 
handle the 800 meter chores. 
The Coach expects a strong ef- 
fort from these two as they 
are the best in the area he 
feels. The 1600 meter run is 
manned by Scott Maddox and 


Snider(9 & 10 only) 
7 Dwenger Here 
oaths 8 Carmel. Here 
13. Luers[New Haven There 
75 Huntington at Luers 
17. North Side Relays There 
20 South Side/Elmhurst There 
27 Wayne at Elmhurst 
MAY 7. Lime City Relays Here 
4 SAC Trials at Wayen 
5 SAC Reserve Here 
6 SAC Finals at Wayne 
8 Land-o-Lakes Invitational There 
13. Snider/North Side at Snider 
20 Sectional 
27. Regional 
JUNE 5 ie State 


IT TAKES MORE 
THAN BRAINS 


Dennis Myers, whom Peterson 
is counting on heavily. The 
3200 meter run is wide open 
as of now. 

Field event returnees in- 


jump, leaping 6’ 61%”, eclip- 
sing the old mark of 6’ 6”. 
Connell Nelson shattered the 
school record in the 300 me- 
ter dash with a time of 32.7. 


* Northrop High School is steeped in 


track tradition ... this year we're stres 


sing more of a team effort and a total 


tearm concept.” 


clude Pat Rice in the pole 
vault. ‘Pat has. the potential 
to be one of the best vaulters 
in the area,’ Peterson said. 
Quinton Ellis will man the 
long jump along with juniors 
Blake Geer and Dwayne 
Grayson right behind him. 
Juniors Erick Jackson and 
dames Wilder are the high 
jumpers at this time. Brian 
Bittner and Ron Nicodemus 
will be throwing the shot this 
year. “This is Nicodemus’s 
first year of track,” stated 
Peterson. Bittner and Mark 
Prewitt will throw the discus 
this year. “‘Our two weight 
events are much improved o- 
ver last year and we will rely 
on them heavily this year,” 
stated Peterson. 

Erick Jackson set a new in- 


door school record in the high 


” r 7 r 
agen 


-Barrie Peterson 


Both records were set at the 
Hoosier Relay Trials on Thurs- 
day, March 11. “The team is 
starting to gel and should be 


very competitive over the 
course of the season,” said 
Peterson. 


Peterson lost all-American 
long jumper Bobby Brown 
to graduation. He also lost 
hurdler Kenny Green. Also 
missing from last year’s team 
are pole vaulter Eric Renbar- 
ger and shot putter Fred 
Oden. Concluding, Peterson 
commented, ‘‘Northrop High 
School is steeped in track tra- 
dition, but in years past, even 
last year, we’ve been more of 
an individually-oriented team. 
This year we’re stressing more 
of a team effort and a total 
team concept.” 


—Now Open For 
Family Dining— 
e Broasted Chicken 


e Barbecue Ribs 
e Salad Bar 


a) 


e Sausage Rolls 


e Cold Beer 


Washington Square 


Shopping Center 
Phone 484-3169 
Mon.-Thurs 11 am-I1 pm 
Fri-Sat 11 am-12:30 pr 
Sun 4-10 pm 


Wash 


a 


TO GO TO COLLEGE. 


It takes money. For tuition, room and board, and books. And that’s just 


the beginning. 


To help meet these c 


osts, the Army proudly introduces the Army 


College Fund. You can join it, upon qualifying, when you join the Army. 
For everv dollar you put in, Uncle Sam puts in five. Or more. So, 


after just two yea. 1n ihe Army, you can have up to $15,200 for college. After 


three years, up to $20, 100. 
Call for your free copy of the Army College Fund booklet. It could 


be the most important book you've ever read. | 


343 W. Wayne Street 
Ft. Wayne, IN 46802 


WILLIE F. WEATHERSPOON 


Sergeant 


U.S. ARMY FIELD RECRUITER 


Office Phone (219) 426. 
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a young team but if he works 


Improvement Big With Soccermen 


BY CATHY MILLER 
Sports Writer 
The 1982 boys’ soccer 
team has been playing indoor 
soccer for about 10 weeks 
now. ‘The team practices at 
Lincoln Elementary School 
every Tuesday and Thursday 
from 3:45 p.m. until 5:30 
p.m. The team not only 
practices for indoor soccer 
but outdoor soccer as well. 
Coach Chris War is a stu- 
dent at I.U. and graduated 
from Snider High School in 
77. This is Chris’ second 
year coaching for Northrop’s 
team. The coach feels he has 


with the team he could make’ 
a tough team out of them. 
He said, “I really like working 
with the guys; they’re a 
great group of kids. My 

team is a very young team 
but has a great attitude to- 
wards soccer and if they keep 
it up we should have a decent 
season.’ 

The team has six seniors 
and one of them has strong 
feelings toward his team. 

Senior Steve Blackburn 


says, ‘‘We’re inexperienced 
but if we work together we 


should win some games. 

we practice harder I'll He 
initely look forward to this 
season. Maybe we’ll be able 
to pull off major upsets. The 
toughest ceam we'll play 
against will probably be 
Wayne and Luers.” 

The team has about 30 
members all together and the 
coach feels everyone tries and 
does their hardest. 
“Pm going to try to make 
a tough team out of them, 
but they'll have to look just 
as hard.” 


He said, - 


Gordon King takes part in a midair collision going for 


the ball. (Photo by Jackie Wall) 


Junior Jeff Young eyes the ball as he is pursued by his 
Harding opponent. (Photo by Jackie Wall) 


Junior, Danny Madden make a defensive kick while his Bruin teamates look on. 


(Photo by Jackie Wall) 


Linksters Counting onExperience 


BY CHAD SCHROCK 

Sports Writer i 
With four varsity letter 
winners returning, the Bruin 
golfers seem to look very 
promising. Coach Bruce Oli- 
ver switched off juniors Todd 
Churchward and Rob Bixby 


for the fifth spot on the var- 
sity last year. Both should 
make the starting team full 
time, but Coach Oliver won’t 
announce any definite plans 
right away because everyone 
should have a fair shot at 
making the team. Bixby had 


ment last year. 
Senior Don Richard, who 


was the team‘s Most Valuable 
Player, led the team with a 


39.1 average. He finished as 
asecond place medalist in the 
North Side-Carroll Tourna- 
ment. Richard also placed 
third in the Angola tourna- 


ment and seventh in the 
sectional. Senior Tom Booth 


should be the other starter as 
he had a 41.9 stroke average 
last season. | He placed third 
in the North Side-Carroll 
tournament last year. 

The varsity linksmen’s re- 


cord last year was 20-11-1 
overall, and 13-4-1 in SAC 


play. The reserve had a re- 
cord of 15-3. 

The varsity golfers finished 
fourth in the SAC last. year. 
Coach Oliver seems to be op- 


Coach Bruce Oliver discusses strategy with senior Don Richard. 


APRIL 12 Carroll 


13 Bellmont/Homestead 


75 Garrett 
20 South/Snider 


(Photo by Kim Carson) 
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There 
at Bellmont 
Here 


timistic about this year’s SAC 22 Elmhurst/Luers = 
finish, saying, “I think we'll 23 New Haven Ne 
finish better than we did last 27 Wayne/North Side segs ; 
year.” He thinks that Bish- 29 Dwenger/Harding/Concordia ibe aes 
op Dwenger, Wayne, and Sni- MAY 1 Rochester Inviatational ete 
der will be the toughest op- SEC AES oe 
. ere 
cea Cetne eed ; aaa Wayne Foster 
that, ‘I think potentia!)y we ] eager] pee) : é Here 
have the best team in the 0 Columbia City/Huntington Here 
SAC.” He also commented, 11 Snider/Harding Golohial O, 
“Tt should be between us and 13 North Side/Elmhurst eae 
Wayne, but if we play like we 14 Carroll Tournament ba 
are capable of we should win 17 Elkhart Memorial s ae 
the SAC.” 20 Dwenger/Woodlan at Dwenger 
a 41.7 stroke average for nine 21 Dekalb There 
i holes last year. Churchward 25 Sectional 
Senior Don Richard shows his form while teeing off ee CR a lv Sas ae f UNE ae ealerrgr 


‘during a match (Photo by Kim Carson) 


named as the team’s most 
improved player. He was 4 
second place medalist in the 


Awcnla Tnantathanal Mairna. 


8 Semi-state 
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By MATT LUCAS 
Sports Editor 
Chnis Stavreti , head coach 
of the Northrop varsity base- 
ball squad, appeared confi- 
dent as he talked about this’ 


year’s upcoming baseball sea- 
son. The Bruins, who made 
an un-caleculated jump from 
a 10-15 season two year 
ago to state runner-ups last 
surprised practically 


season, 


Baseball 


Diamondmen Look to go One Step Farther 


everyone except themselves 
and are hoping for no sur- 
prises this year. Stavreti 

is counting on his bumper 
crop of experience to help 
eliminate any surprises, and 


Senior Doug Rickert shows total concentration before batting. 


lotte Atherton) 


(Photo by Char- 


Junior Mike Madden hustles back to first base while his opponent makes an 


attempt to tag him out. 


(Phot by Charlotte Atherton) 


Northrop baseball team members show team §p 
Charlotte Atherton) 


. 
aa 
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irit at the state finals. (Photo by 
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hopefully go one step farther 
than last year. 


Coach Stavreti feels his ~ 


players and himself won’t be 
subjected to any pressure of 
this sort. He added, “The on- 
ly pressure we will feel will be 
the pressure we put on our- 
selves. If we concern our- 
selves with it, we won’t be a- 
ble to play ball.” Another 
factor that should eliminate 
pressure for the Bruins is the 
bumper crop of varsity exper- 
ience returning to the ’82 
squad. Last year’s entire in- 
field will be returning this 
season, thus making the de- 
fensive capabilities of the 
glovemen unlimited. 

“Three major losses ‘for the 
Bruins this year were last 
year’s graduation of Jeff 
Huntine, Mike Long, and Bill 
Jehl. Huntine will be missed 
in the centerfield position, as 
well as at the plate, as last 
year Jeff posted a season bat- 
ting average over.300. Long, 
who was the primary force of 
the Bruin pitching rotation, 
also boasted an average well 
over .300. And finally, Bill 
Jehl, best known as the “Bird 
Man’, was the premier fire- 
man of the Bruins, as well as 
a starter. 

The ’82 Bruins will line up 
this way: Behind the plate 
will be senior Barry Ault. 
Barry was the nucleus of last 
year’s squad, as he batted and 
was one of the leading home- 
run hitters of the team. At 
first base will be senior Mike 
Neuman. This will be the 


third year that Mike has han- 


died this position, thus exem- 


pletying the type of exper- 


ience Stavreti has, Mike is al- 


so a key “big bat” for the 
Bruins as he was an over-.300 
hitter last year as a junior. 
At second base, the Bruins 
will be looking towards junior 
Mike Madden, who has been 
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31 Sectional 
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26 State 
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on the varsity squad for two 
years and at second for one 
year. Madden’s quickness 
and clutch hitting will greatly 
aid the Bruins in tight spots 
during the season. At short- 
stop will be senior Tim Clax- 
ton. Claxton’s _ versatility 
makes him a defensive as well 
as an offensive threat. Round- 
ing out the Bruin infield will 
play an intricate part in the 


Bruin offense. 
In the outfield, the dia- 


mondmen will need to fill on- 
ly one spot - that of right 
field. In left field, the Bruins 
can count on senior Ron 
Retherford. Ron, who hit a 
homerun in the state finals 
last year, is the premier sac- 
rifice and bunt man for North- 
rop and will be very valuable 
in late innings. Finally, in 
centerfield, the Bruins will go 
with Bob Rockstroh. Bob, 
who is asophomore, saw var- 
sity action in right field and 
is a valuable up and coming 
player for the Bruins. 

Coach Stavreti ‘feels this 
year’s team will be balanced 
and have a bigger advantage 
over last year’s squad in ex- 
perience. However, he is un- 


. sure of the capabilities of the 


pitching staff. Senior Scott 
Harris will be the nucleus of 
the pitching staff. Harris was 
9-0 last season with the best 
win-loss record on the team. 
Coach Stavreti commented 
that Scott will “‘be the anch- 
or of the pitching staff, as his 
role will be a dual one—that 
of starter and reliever. His 
experience will be very valua- 
ble in late innings.”’ Other 
pitchers include Tim Claxton, 
Kent McQuade, Scott Walden, 
Brad Glass, and Jim Gordy. 
Jim will also serve as designa- 
ted hitter for the squad as his 
bat proved to be extremely 
valuable last season as he 

pounded out a batting aver- 
age of over .400. 


Ozzy Osbourne 
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Youth Commission Sponsors 
Youth in Government Week 


By KRIS BRUMFIELD 
Staff Writer 


Annually the Mayor’s 
Metropolitan Youth Commis- 
sion sponsors a Youth in 
Government Week. This year 
the project will occur the 
week of April.26. 

The students chosen to 
participate will be other 
than those on the commis- 
sion. The commission sends 
directives to participation 
area schools, where the 
students are chosen by the 
principal or guidance coun- 
selors. 

Yesterday a seminar was 
scheduled to be held at the 
Chamber of Commerce. This 
particular program will deal 
with some major issues in 
the country today. Repre- 
sentatives from federal, state 
and local government will be 
present to discuss current top- 
ics with the selected students. 

Tuesday evening selected 
students will attend a City 
Council meeting. There they 
will “shadow” and assigned 
member of the City Coun- 


cil. 

Also Tuesday , Mayor Mos- 
es will hold a student press 
conference. 

Mayor Win Moses and Nor- 
throp junior Brad Miller will 

- join host. Art Templar on 


WXKk’s Point Blank on Mon-' 


day. They will discuss 
problems and strong points 

of the youth in Fort Wayne. 
The show, however, will be 
aired from 10:00 to 11:00 
a.m. 

This week, two students 
from each high school over 
age 18 will ride with EMS 
and Fort Wayne Police cars. 

The Youth Commission is 


rthrop High School 


Mr. Schnieder explains to one of his government classes 
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eget 


how to use a voting machine as students prepare for 


Youth in Government Week. 
composed of two students - 


from area schools appointed 
by administrators and tea- 
chers, Brad Miller and Lisa 
Zion are the_members_re- 


presenting - Northrop~High-— 
School. This year the ad- — 


visor, Bruce Hetrick, was 
unable to fulfill his duties 
as _ Youth Commission ad- 
visor because his services 
were needed elsewhere; so 
Miller decided to spearhead 
the project himself, with a 
little advisory help from Jim 
Sack, who is Special Act- 
ivities Coordinator for the 
Mayor. 


Rich Concert a Sell-Out 


Northrop Jazz Band II hosted a sell-out concert on April 
17, featuring 15 high schools and jazz drummer Buddy Rich. 
The top two honor bands receiving trephies were Indianapo- 
lis Warren Central and Fort Wayne North Side, respectively. 


Also receiving trophies were 


Perry Meridian, who finished 


third, and Elmhurst High School who placed fourth. 


Seniors Win Scholarships 


Three Northrop seniors won scholarships base vn weir 
PSAT (Preliminary Scholastic Aptitude Test) scores and 


SAT (Scholastic Aptitude Test) scores. 


Pam Collins will 


receive $1000 from the National Achievement Scholarship 


Program for Outstanding Negro Students. 


Elizabeth House- 


man won the Phelps Dodge Merit Scholarship in the cor- 


porate-sponsored four-year Merit Scholarship program. Greg 
Fisher won a National Merit $1000 Scholarship. 


Russell Wins Contest 


Senior Mark Russell received first place honors in the 


Northern Indiana Rotary Speech Tournament. 


The. topic was based on whether to raise tariffs on im- 
Mark took the negative position. 
that “there should be equal competition for all nations.” 


ported goods. 
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He states 


(Photo by Charlotte Atherton) 


Miller decided to plan the 
project for a scout project, 
but also to help the image 
of youth in Fort Wayne. 


- “Tt should be a learning 


experience for all the 


students involved.” 

The commission is ten- 
tatively planning a depart- 
ment head day, when two 
students from each school 
will observe different depart- 
ment heads, including the 
mayor. The representatives 
from the different schools 
don’t get to pick the depart- 
ment they will participate. 
The commission chooses to 
insure that no school repeats 
last year’s activity. 


St. Jude's Bikeathon to be 


On Mother’s Day, May 
9, 1982, a bikeathon will 
be held for the benefit of 
St. Jude Children’s Research 
Hospital. Why would you 
get involved and help raise 
money for St. Jude Children’s 
Hospital? Because of the 
valuable research ant. treat- 
ment for children’s cata- 
strophic diseases which the 
hospital provides. More than 
5000 children have. been 
treated in the past, and 
currently, over 4000 chil- 
dren are on the active out- 
patient rolls being treated for 
such catastrophic diseases as: 
leukemia, Hodgkin’s disease, 
muscle disorders, malnutri- 


tion, and cancer. St. Jude’s is 
the world’s largest childhood 


cancer research and treatment 


center. There are currently 
over ninety-eight children 


from Indiana being treated 
thirteen of which are from 
Allen County. All treatments 
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to Present 


By WARREN BINDERMAN 
Staff Writer 

Northrop’s annual mus- 
ica] will take place Thursday, 
April 29; Friday, April 30; 
and Saturday, May 1. This 
year the show will be 
Rodgers’ & Hammersteins’ 
Carousel. 

Carousel was the winner 
of the New York Drama 
Critics Circle Award as Best 
Musical. Also, Rodgers & 
Hammerstein consider it their 
personal favorite. 

Director Del Proctor 
states, ‘‘Northrop has a re- 
putation as an outstanding 
school in all areas. I’m con- 
fident that Carousel will 
sustain Northrop’s reputa- 
tion.” He also admits that 
the stagecraft students of 
Northrop have quite an un- 
dertaking as far a props are 
concerned. 

Carousel is a story of 
the romance and marriage of 


] 
Fine Arts Department 
‘Carousel’ 


Billy Bigelow (Tom Maupin), 
a handsome,’ tough, and 
slightly irresponsible young 
man, and Julie Jordan (Cheri 
Cook), the pretty, naive, and 
trusting young woman that 
becomes Billy’s wife. Bill 
needs money in order to sup- 
port their child, and being 
the irresponsible person that 


he is, he gets involved in 
a holdup. Later he kills 
himself in order to avoid, 
capture. 


Some nfusical highlights 
of the show involve “If I 
Loved You”, ‘“You’ll Never 
Walk Alone”, and “June is 
Bustin’ Out All Over.” 

The main characters are 
Carrie Pipperidge (Darlene 
Biggs), Julie Jordan (Cheri 
Cook), Mrs. Mullen (Kris 
Schwab), Billy Bigelow (Tom 
Maupin), Nettie Fowler 
(Julie Ramsey ), Enoch Snow 
(Todd Stanfield), Tigger 
Craigin (Brad Bloom), and 
Louise (Julie Govin). 


NHS Speakers 


By PENNY MYNATT 
Staff Writer 

On Saturday, April 3, the 
Northrop speech team traveled 
to Indianapolis to compete in 
the Indiana High School For- 
ensics Association state finals. 
The contest was held at North- 
Central High School. Overall 
the team placed sixth in the 
state, competing against 74 
schools. The sixth place finish 
was the highest Northrop 
ranking in state finals since 
the team began. 

Northrop’s state team con- 
sisted of juniors Angie Brown, 
Brad Miller, and Jeff Moore 
along with senicr Mark Russell. 
Angie Brown placed 13 in 
poetry. Brad Miller finished 


and medical needs are render- 
ed to the child at no cost 
to him or the parent. These 
services cost over twenty-six 
million dollars (26,000,000) a 
year, and our bikeathon is 
one method of raising funds 
needed to help continue this 
very important treatment. 
Our bikeathon is the largest 
and most successful in the 
United States. 

This year’s 77 kilometer 
bikeathon will again begin 
at New Haven High School 
on Sunday, May 9. Regis- 
tration will be from 7:30 a.m. 
to 1:00 p.m. Each bike 
rider should get sponsors to 
pledge a monetary amount 
for each kilometer ridden, or 
a given amount. Although 
it is hoped that most of the 
riders can go the whole 
route, it is not required. ~ 
There will be trucks patrol- 
ling the entire route and will 


Barons stomp 
Bruins, 13-7 


End Season 


third in impromptu. Jeff 
Moore, who represented 
Northrop in humor and drama, 
received sixth and 13 re- 
spectively. Mark Russell 
placed second in Boys’ Ex. 
Also in attendance were state 
alternates John Rigdon, Deb 
Stier, and Lisa Zion. 

At NFL solos on April 
16 and 17, two Bruin 
speakers placed as alternates 
to the national speech tour- 
nament’ in San Francisco. 
They were Lisa Zion, second 
in Girls Ex., anu “eff Moore, 
second in humor. Also Mark 
Russell, fourth in Boys Ex. 
Out of 50 schools, Northrop 
finished seventh. 


Held 


pick up any rider who is 
unable to continue. After 
the ride, each rider then 
collects the amount pledged 
from his sponsors, and turns 
it in to the local St. Jude 
Chapter, through all Peoples 
Trust Banks or branches. 
This year, we will have a 
New Route. 

Registration blanks can be 
obtained at many banks or 
businesses, or by calling 
747-5658 or by writing to 
St. Jude Hospital, P.Q. Box 
9181, Ft. Wayne, Indiana. 


Upcoming 
April 27 Senior Morthers’ 
Breakfast 


April 28 Musical Assembly 


May 3-7 Student Council 
Elections 
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Opinion 


Senate Attempts 
to Limit Busing 


In February, the U.S. Senate voted 58-38 to keep 
the Justice Department from working toward mandatory 
busing to achieve integration. An amendment to the 
Justice Department budget introduced by Senator Jesse 
Helms (R-N.C.) was passed to keep federal courts from 
ordering bus trips of longer than 30 minutes or ten 
miles round trip. 

Northrop would be affected since a number of Bruins 
live more than five miles away. 

The controversy started in 1954, when the Supreme 
Court decided the landmark Brown v. Board of Education 
of Topeka case. The Court said “‘separate but equal” 
schools are unconstitutional. It ordered mandatory 
integration of white and minority schools. “Busing” 

Proponents of busing say that only (!) $25 million 
is spent annually on busing for integration in the U.S. 
Opponents report that in five of America’s largest cities 
(New York, Los Angeles, Chicago, Boston and St. Louis) 
over $125 million is spent on desegregative busing 
ec~h year. Amazingly, during the 1974 oil embargo 
ar ensuing “gas shortage” America was pouring out 
m ns and millions of dollars on gas for school buses. 

Another sad and often alarming reality of deseg- 
regation busing is the lack of parental involvement. 
It’s hard to get parents involved when the school is 
ten miles away, on the other side of town. Education 
starts in the home and when the parents aren’t involved 
it’s the student that loses. 

When parents aren’t involved in the educational pro- 
cess, it’s difficult to fire up students about school. 
When the “good ol’ neighborhood school’ was nearby 
it was easy for students to go to basketball games and 
other after-school activities — school spirit wasn’t a 
joke like it is now. It’s hard to feel attached to a school 
ten miles away. 

Totally eliminating busing would be a slap in the 
face to communities where integration has had good 
results — like Loitisville and Charlotte, North Carolina. 
In Indianapolis, a ten-year-old busing controversy was 
resolved with ..an integration -program othat seems to ° 
be working with little complaint. But it should be 
the decision of local school boards, with popular consent, 
as to whether or not desegregation is needed. Does 
the federal government really know the education prob- 
lems in Fort Wayne, Indiana? Probably not. - 

The Senate amendment would reduce the amount 
if busing required for desegregation. This would be 
better than total elimination of busing. The dangerous 
thing about S. 961 is that it tries to limit the power 
of the Supreme Court to insure protection of citizens’ 
rights. 

The most logical solution is to have voluntary busing. 
If parents want their children to be integrated into a 
school miles away, they should have that choice. But 
those that prefer the neighborhood school should also 
have a choice. 

The major question is: does busing work? Is it worth 
the cost? Maybe the numbers say that Northrop is 
integrated, but are we culturally mixed? The bottom 
line is: are students here in Fort Wayne getting a better 
education since desegregation? 

Busing opponents say that quality in public schools 
has declined since busing started. They say busing 
breeds a patronizing attitude toward minorities by in- 
sinuating that they have to be forcibly integrated with 
whites in order to get a proper education. Anti-busing 
forces counter segregation arguments by saying that 
desegregation actually contributes to racial tension by 
causing “‘white flight”? to the suburbs — and to private 
schools. They point to lower SAT scores and the old 
adage “You can lead a horse to water, but you can’t 
make him drink.” You can force desegregation, but 
you can’t force people to integrate. - 7 

Success stories like Louisville, Charlotte and Indiana- 
polis shouldn’t be torn apart by a power-hungry Senate. 
But it shouldn’t be continued if it doesn’t achieve 
its purpose. Busing is supposed to result in equal 
education for whites and minorities. Does it? 
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Pee eeory 


By JEFF KANE 
Staff Writer 

What happens when a power- 
ful government’s intelligence 
agencies begin to bend- and 
in some cases- break the very 
laws that they should uphold? 
In the United States, usually 
nothing. Although recently 
our government has been 
keeping a closer eye on our 
FBI and CIA, for.many years 
they have gotten away with 
their power illegally. 

In 1979, the FBI admitted 
that nearly a decade earlier it 
had engaged in a campaign of 
slander to discredit the repu- 
tation of American actress 
Jean Saberg. The FBI said its 
actions against Seberg were 
part of its COINTELPRO 
counter-intelligence program. 
It was designed to discredit 
her because of her support of 
the Black Panthers. Among 
numerous other things, J. 
Edgar Hoover himself, gave 
permission to spread rumors 
stating Seberg was pregnant 
by one of the Black Panther’s 
high ranking officials. Now is 
that any way for responsible 
adults to act? More over, is 
that anyway for our govern- 
ment to go about its busi- 
ness. : 

In its earlier days, the CIA 
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was slightly more daring(Eith- 
er that or they didn’t get 
caught). Such is the case of 
the Bay of Pigs invasion ot 
Cuba. In 1962, President Ken- 
nedy supported the CIA’s 
fiendishly sly plot of assisting 
the growth of an anti-Castro 
revolution. They promised a 
large group of rebels military 
support for invading Cuba at 
the Bay of Pigs. The American 
military, however, never show- 
ed up and Castro and his 
powerful army smashed the 
rebels. 


according to the commision, 


the CIA illegally opened mail 
to and from the Soviet Union 
and other countries at various 
times between 1952 and 1971. 
Also, established, in violation 
of their charter, a “Super Sec- 
ret Special Operations Group” 
(“Operation Chaos”) (no kid- 
ding) that amassed 13,000 

files; infiltrated domestic pol- 
itical. groups; and undertook 
32 wiretaps and an equal 

number of room buggings, 
not to mention 12 break-ins. 


And _to compliment their im-_ 


pressive record they arranged 
a secret agreement back in 
1954 with the Justice Dept. 
giving the CIA the right to 
decide whether to prosecute 
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agency.employees for criminal 
violations. 

As a result of the discovery 
of the CIA’s abuse of power 
the Rockefeller Commision 
suggested 30-count’em, 30- 
recomendations to insure ag- 
ainst recurrence of illegal or 
improper activities. These in- 
cluded such things as streng- 
thened congressional and ex- 


ecutive oversight, internal re- 


‘ organization of the agency, 


and a more precise definition 
of what the agency should or 
should not do. 

It seems to me that if it 
takes the government itself 
to keep its own intelligence 
agencies in line, there’s no stop- 
ping their legal and/or moral 
boundaries. It is in my opinion 
that the more power the CIA 
and FBI have, the more they 
can obtain on their own 
(They’ve been doing it for the 
last 30 yea';). So maybe the 
30 recommendations made 
by the Rockefeller Commi- 
sion should be followed up 
and maybe we should restrict 
the FBI in a similar way. 
But who’s gonna. tell them? 
The chances are, they will go 
about their top secret busi- 
ness in the same fashion they 
have throughout their careers. 


Md 
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The Ten Greatest Heavy Metal Ba 


By JEFF KANE 
Staff Writer 


You may consider me ar- 
rogent. You may question 


my credentials, but in the 
following paragraphs I am 


going to outline the 10 best 
heavy metal albums in the 
past decade, plus two years. 
No easy task you say? I 
agree totally. But no one 
said that life on the ‘“‘What’s 
Bruin’?” staff would be easy, 
so here goes: 

In 1968 Jimmy Page, form- 
er guitarist for a band called 
The Yardbirds, formed a band 
with studio bassist/keyboard- 
ist, John Paul Jones, vocalist 
Robert Plant, and accompany- 
ing drummer extrodinaire, 
John Henry Bonham. If you 
hadn’t already guessed, the 
band I’m speaking of is Led 

* Zeppelin, and their debut LP 
also entitled Led Zeppelin is 
the first album recorded that 
has the priveledge of being on 
my list. 

Now please understand, if 
you already don’t, that this is 
an exceptionally talented 
bunch of musicians as well as 
writers. And their first album 
shines because of it. From 


By MIKE KELLER = 
Staff Writer 


“Hey! I heard that Ozzy 
Osbourne is gonna blow,up a 
goat, throw 25 pounds of pig 
guts at the crowd, and kill 
innocent puppies!” There 
was much more of this out- 
landish gossip circulating all 
over Fort Wayne. Fortunate- 
ly most of them were con- 
jured up by some sick illiter- 
ate and they never did trans- 
pire. The one rumor that did 
was not to be denied: “It’s 
gonna be one helluva con- 
cert.” 

The crowd was extremely 
antsy. A combonation of 
getting crushed against the 
front railing and the response 
Magnum received proved it. 
Throughout Magnum’s per- 
formance the crowd gave 
them far too much appraisal. 
They were restricted to a tiny 
stage because of Ozzy’s huge 
requirements; but it’s doubt- 
ful that they needed much 
more. 

The vocalist was fairly tal- 
ented but too commercial. 
He also had trouble controll- 

_ing his saliva glands (If you 


were in the front row you ; 


can relate). When I first 
caught a glimpse of the guit- 
arist my sides nearly split: 
He looked like Boss Hogg in 
black leather. After a little 
play time my laughter faded 
to a chuckle, then finally to a 
(poopy) grin. But. I never 
quite reached the applause 
stage. On the other hand, 
the bassist had a little talent, 
but one man doesn’t make a 
band, as was the case this 
time. The drummer stunk, 


_ that’s all the credit I can give ; 
_ him. Was there a keyboard- 


ist? Oh yeah, I guess there 
was. At least that’s the im- | 


pression I got fro his lack of 


enthusiasm and lower.than 


_ average showing. Magnum 


lasted for a-half’ an 


oe wis, 


Osbourne Delivers One 
‘Helluva ’ Show 


an hour and | a 
ae. ae 


the acoustical (non-electric) 
wonders of “Babe I’m Gonna 
Leave You”, to the blues re- 
makes of Willie Dixon (“I 
Can’t Quit You Baby”, and 
“You Shook Me”) to the 
sheer. rock genius of “Dazed 
and Confused”. An excep- 
tional album that immediately 
shot Led Zepp to the top of 
the rock industry, where they 
were destined to stay for 
years. 

One year later a band 
called Black Sabbath released 
their debut album. Make no 
mistake, their name is not 
misleading in the least. Black 
Sabbath, (the album) sounds 
much like Black Sabbath (the 
name) connotes. The album 
more or less, features Tony 
Iommi their guitarist. But 
lets not forget about Bill 
Ward and Geezer Butler, Sab- 
bath’s very original rhythm 
section, and their vocalist 
Ozzy Osbourne. This album 
was extremely ground-break-, 
ing in hard rock, and although 
it doesn’t contain their best 
writing, it would prove to be 
their best performance in the 
studio for years. 

In 1970, Ritchie Blackmore, 
a very influential guitarist, 
and his already established 
band, Deep Purple wen to 
Japan to record their first of 


were deprived from a possible 
encore by the turning on of 
the lights. 

The audience became even 
more anxious and showed it 
with violent shoving events 
and constant screams for 
Ozzy (even though UFO was 
going to come out, no matter 
what they chanted). The 
lights went out after a brief 
intermission and the second 
act took the stage, UFO. 
Lightning fast guitarist Mike 
Shenker had departed a few 
years back, dragging rhythm 
guitarist /keyboardist Paul 
Raymond along with him to 
form the Michael Shenker 
Group. This, of ~ourse, was 
like falling into a puddle and 
getting kicked in the head 
with an iron boot for the 
remaining members. But it 
sure didn’t seem to affect 
there performance during 
Fort Wayne’s show. Lead 
guitar replacement Paul Chap- 
man played brilliant. solos in 
“Only You Can Rock Me” 
and the encore ‘Lights Out”’. 
Singer Phil Mogg was in fine 
form and as the show wore 
on became better and better, 
finally climaxing on “Lights 
Out’. The bassist. Pete Wav 
put on quite a show with a 
combo of superb playing and 
a varying array of stage ex- 
hibitions. The head bobbing 
of Angus Young and the be- 
hind the back playing of Jimi 
Hendrix (also Jeff Beck and 
Frank Marino) made Pete 
Way a popular figure in the 
eyes of the crowd, Paul 
Raymond’s fill-in on guitar 
and 
switch from the two instru- 
ments fluently and played 

both. well. He (didn’t catch 
his name) was also a favorite 
among the fans, most likely 
because of his wild stage fin- 
-atics ra‘ her than his ability to 
play. Finally we come to 


expert drummer Andy Parker. 
Andy played well, very well 


in fact. - Maybe I expected 


keyboards made the | 
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two live albums, entitled sim- 
ply, Deep Purple Made in 
Japan, Allow me. to clarify 
myself. I call Deep Purple 
Ritchie Blackmore’s band be- 
cause he seemed to dominate 
the decision making of the 
band). But they all contribut+ 


ed their own superb talents to 
this live album including a 
drum solo in “The Mule” 
that surpasses all but a very 
few drum solos ever recorded. 
The following year Deep 
Purple returned to Montreaux, 
Switxerland where they recor- 


ded Machine Head and were 
about to record an album 


called Burn.Little did they 
know that this album would 
become a great success and 
end up on my best ten list. 
This album is, without a 
doubt, a masterpiece. The 
title track of this album, 
“Burn” (for those of you who 
are a little slow) is an_all 
around excellant song. The 
rhythm section is always mov- 
ing, always intresting, and 
both Blackmore and Lord 
manage to whip off amazing 
solos. The songs “You Fool 
no One” and “Mistreated” 
would later become favorites 
of the bands live repetoire, 
“You Fool_no One” contain- 
ing another Ian Paice drum 
solo (also virtually unsurpass- 
ed) and “Mistreated” later to 
include a classic solo by Rit- 
chie Blackmore. This album 
would prove to contain some 
of their best and most consis- 
tant material. 


_ ‘The year is 1975; the place is 
“Stockholm, Sweden; the cen- 


ter of attention is the spot on 
stage where Robin Trower can 
get,his perfect, and I stress 
perfect sound. He is recording 
his live album, Robin Trower 
Live, along with bassist /vocal- 
ist, James Dewer, and drumm- 
er, Bill Jordan. And doing a 
very good job of it I might 
add. Among the outstanding 
songs on this album are “Day- 
dream”, proof of Trower’s 
total understanding of feed- 
back, “Rock Me Baby”, 6 
minutes and 24 seconds of 
blues improvisation and “I 
Can’t\Wait Much Longer’, in 
which, James Dewar shows 
off his great set of pipes. 
Bill Jordan also exhibits his 
style and flash:in_‘‘Alethea”’. 


too much, but it didn’i look 
as if he was giving it his all. 
UFO wiped Magnum off the 
stage and didn’t do much for 


Ozzy’s ego either. Hope- 
fully, those of you who 
missed them will get a sece 
ond chance sometime in the 
future. 


It seemed like a lifetime 
before Ozzy’s familiar ‘‘O- 
men” music blasted through 
the speakers signaling the 
start of the show, although 
the intermission lasted a mere 
30 minutes. When the curt- 
ain opened the audience sat 
(and stood) mesmerized. A 
two-storied dungeon-type cas- 
tle dominated the back-half 
of the stage. In an upper 
window sat keyboardist Don 
Airey (formerly of Rainbow). 
On the lower level were two 
‘gates that slowly lifted, ex- 
posing bassist Rudy Sarzo 
and the newest addition , to 
- The Blizzard of ozz, Pat 

Thrall. 


As they pumped out some 
repetitious rhythms, the spot- 
lights were directed on a 
throne sitting high upon the 
staircase. - Two explosions 


x» 


In 1975, Ritchie Blackmore 
left Deep Purple and was 
replaced by Tommy Bolin. 
Was this veteran musician go- 
ing to give it all up after a 
decade of turning out consis- 
tantly high quality music? 
Not a chance. As a matter of 
fact, some of his best davs 
were yet to come. He founded 
a new band ‘called Rainbow, 
(formerly known as Elf), and 
‘with the help of vocalist, 
Ronnie James Dio, began 
turning out even better mater- 
ial. In 1976, Blackmore and 
company(Ronnie James Dio, 
vocalist; Cozy Powell, drum- 
mer; Tony Carey, keyboardist; 
Jimmy Bain, bassist) triumph- 
ed with what I consider the 
single greatest studio album 
(as compared to live) ever 
recorded, Rising. Brilliant 
songs such as “A Light in 
the Black”, Stargazer”, “Run 
‘With the Wolf” and “Tarot 
Woman” set this album in a 
class by itself. 

In the same year Led Zeppelin, 
by popular demand, released 
their live album, with movie, 
aptly titled: The Song Remains 
the Same. Words alone can not 
describe the raw energy and 
talent that are jam packed in 
uns aipum. The concert was 
was from the Houses of the 


Holy tour. Although this albt 


like mere skeletons when com- 
pared to the live material. Such 
is the case of “No Quarter”? 
This song showcases John Paul 
Jone’s double idenity as a key- 


-boardist. He not only keeps 


the song intresting with rythms 
‘and interplay with Page, but 
plays a solo many full-time 
keyboardists would be envious 
of. “The Song Remains the 
Same”, another song from 

Houses of the Holy is also 
brought to life in the live ver- 
life in much the same manner. 
In the studio, “A Light in the 
Black” is unequaled in the 
studio because of brilliant writ- 
ing and soloing and incredible 
vocals. Cozy Powell also offers 
an extremely powerful drum 
performance in this song. “‘Star- 
gazer” is also in a league ‘by 
itself. Blackmore’s solo in this 
song is truly a masterpiece. He 
works his way from the ulti- 
mate in melodicy to pure high 
energy business. But the most 
valuable player in this song has 


were let off as Ozzy burst 
from the chair and stumbled 
down the steps grasping a 
cross in one hana and flash- 
ing the familiar peace signs of 
yesteryear. . 
They immediately kicked 
into “Over the Mountain”\a 
popular new song off his 
“Diary of a Madman” album. 
Osbourne sounded like he 
had a bat head caught in his 
throat as he screeched his 
way through the opener. 
But he soon settled down 
to his mediocre self. Among 
the songs played, “Suicide 
Solution” was Thrall’s best. 
After the song had concluded 
Thrall played a three minute 
solo. . .solo meaning nobody 
else was on the stage. His 
amps acted up somewhat but 
it ‘didn’t affect him too much. 
During “Believer® drummer 
Tommy Aldridge played the 
burliest solo I have ever seen 


Like the first time The 
Blizzard came to “the Fort’, 
Aldridge’s solo wasn’t fin- 
ished until he played John 
Bonham style, with his hands. 
This time he added some 


nds 


to be Ronnie Dio. He exhibits 

his incredible range, and ability 

to project throug'out it at the 

same time. Excellant writing is 
what made this album what it 
is, but writing alone is nothing 

without a great band to back it 
up. Of course, Rainbow is just 

such a band and this combina- 

tion makes Rising explosive. 


But Led Zeppelin had seven 
years worth of additional mat- 
erial to represent, and they 
made excellant choices. 

From their second album they 
did “Whole Lotta Love’ and 
“Moby Dick”. “Wole Lotta 
Love”’ was a completely differ- 
ent song at Madison Square 
Garden. Yes, Page still did his 
famous dabblings from the 
midsection, but the added 
many other passeges including 
a bass solo that removes John 
Paul Jones from the crowd. 
“Moby Dick” is, as many of 
you already know, John Bon- 
hams solo on Zeppelin II: His 
live version of this song is with- 
out a doubt his claim to the 
title his peers gave him: “‘rock’s 
greatest drummer”. From their 
fourth album they did two of 
their biggest selling songs: Stair- 
way to Heaven” and “Rock-n- 
Roll’’. ‘ 

But the masterpiece of this 
double album is “‘Dazed and 
Confused”’. Earlier, I described 
the studio version of this song 
as “sheer rock genious’. So 
how do you describe some- 
thing twice the caliber of this? 
Sufice it. to say it is the Sreat- 
est piece of guitar work, by far, 
even, in the history of rock. 


‘(And probably the #reatest 


rythm section work as well). 
The studio solo was appraised 
by all as the quickest, yet at 
the same time, the most stylish 
of its time. But live, the tempo 
(speed) is doubled, and the 
solo’s quality, regardless of 
speed, is much higher that that 
ofits studio counterpart. Im- 
possible you say? Impossible 
for anyone except Jimmy Page. 
And Jimmy Page is not restrict- 
ed to “straight from the book” 
guitar playing. For instance: 
his violin bow solos( Yes that’s 
right. He plays his quitar with 
a violin bow at times) in both 
versions of this incredible song. 
Yet, as tempting as it is, I can’t 
say this piece of rock mastery 
is the best album ever recorded. 


awesome and difficult: bass 
rolls. I was amazed; not 
only was tiat a flawless solo 
but he continued to play 
with amazing experties 
throughow’ the rest of the 
show. . 

Another surprise was 
sist Rudy Sarzo. At least 
50 percent of the time Sarzo 
played with his left hand 
over the top of the neck 
rather than below. In case 
you haven’t already realized 
that is awfully difficult Pu 
_go ahead and tell you. This 
is very difficult. This fin- 
ished — with three terribly 
played Sabbath songs, but 
still managed to jeer the 
crowd out of another encore 
attempt. 

The concert as a whole 
was a big relief. To see a 


good concert in Fort Wayne 
has become a rarity. 
fully 

coming. 


Rope- 
we can keep them 
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Mike Long Excels in Gymnastics 


By LISA DOMER 
Ass’t Feature Editor 


It all started six years ago 
at the brand new Gymnastics 
Unlimited building. North- 
rop senior Mike Long joined 
the Unlimited with a high in- 
terest in gymnastics. 

Being new, the Gymnastics 
Unlimited did not have very 


much equipment. Mike work- 


ed mainly on floor exercise. 
“I think the floor is my best 
because that’s what I prac- 
tice more on.” He added, “I 
achieve more on floor than 
any of the apparatus.” 


© 


_ Mike Long begins his routine on the parallel bars during a gym 


Mike currently belongs to 
the United States Gymnastics 
Federation (USGF). There 
are three classes on the men’s 
team. Class one is the high- 
est class a gymnast can be in. 
Mike is in class two, which is 
another high class. In his 
gymnastics class here at North- 
rop, he is currently working 
on a layout full twist. 

All of Mike’s brothers were 
active in baseball; however, 
Mike had an interest in gym- 
nastics. “I became interested 
in gymnastics when I was 
young and ever since then I’ve 
liked it.” 


class. Long is a member of the United States Gymnastics 


Federaation. 


toqtearo of72 videdows 
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(Photo. by Charlotte Atherton) 


Most people would think 
gymnastics is just for girls. 
But Mike has proved that idea 
wrong. His ability in the 
sport has led him a long way 
since sixth grade tumbling. 

Surprisingly, Mike doesn’t 
watch gymnastics on televi- 
sion. He says that he hates 
just sitting around. So while 
he’s walking to the kitchen 
to get something to drink, he 
might just throw a front walk- 
over on the way. 

Mr. Tom Tom, Northrop 
P.E. teacher, owns the Aca- 
demy of Gymnastics. Mike 
has gone there once or twice 
just to work out. “I think Mr. 
Tom has helped mea lot just 


by my being in his class,” ob- 


served Mike. 

In his sophomore year, 
Mike went to Arlington Ele- 
mentary after school to help 
the gym teacher coach the in- 
tramurals; however, Mike has 
no desire to teach or coach 
gymnastics in the future. 

He does, to be sure, want 
to continue improving his 
gymnastic talents in college. 
He is applying to Nebraska 
University, which has one of 
the best gymnastic programs 
in the United States. And he’ 
is hoping to be on the team 
competing, naturally, at the 
college level. He said, “I’m 
going to try. But if I don’t 
make the team - well - that’s 
OK. I will still enjoy the 
sport.” 


sfdo ont ;rohowe “rataiee) 


Drugs and Alcohol - A Rebellious Way of Escaping 


By ALAN V. KELSO 
Staff Writer 


Drugs and alcohol are 
both a rebellious way of es- 
caping from oneself. The 
state of Indiana says that 
the legal age at which one can 
drink is 21, which makes it 
illegal for all Northrop stu- 
dents, and drugs, such as pot, 
speed, and others, are illegal. 

Drugs and alcohol are sim- 
iliar in that they are both 
illegal for Northrop students, 
and that there are countless 
reports and documenteries on 
the harmful effects of drugs 
and alcohol, and also the 
fact that these things take 
thousands of lives each year. 


ww 


country. 


HOURS: 
Mon-Thurs 11 am- 11 pm 
Fri-Sat 1l am-1 am 
Sun ll am-10 pm 


a 


222 Southgate 
Plaza 


jfrtee 


WITH THIS COUPON 


Cash coupon in Sun. thru Thurs. and play the 
best. Test your skill . 


g Electric Circus has over 60 exciting video 


. . play for fun. . 


games for you, including the top ten in the 


One junior said, “I don’t 
do drugs because they make 
you do ‘weird’ things.” One 
senior said, “I don’t do any 
of the real ‘hard’ stuff, but 
I do smoke dope once in a 
while. I don’t really do it to 
escape from anything, I just 
like to get ‘high’ and have a 
good time.” He also said, “I 
do like to drink, especially at 
parties, not that I do it just to 
be with the crowd, but I like 
to have fun with my friends.” 

One sophomore said, “I 
used to smoke pot a long 
time ago, but I don’t anymore 
because I can’t think too 
straight and my grades were 
falling because of that, and I 
do want to get good grades.” 


. The 


OFFER EXPIRES: 
APRIL 30, 1982 
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She continued, “I do drink 
though, and when I do I make 
sure I quit before somebody 
has to pick me off the floor.” 
She emphasized, “I might do 
some crazy stuff, but I won’t 
mix drugs andalcohol together. 
I mean, look what happened 
to John. Belushi.” 

Though Northrop has had 
some bad “‘press’ about it in 
the last year, there is a dif- 
ferent side to Northrop. As 
one junior pointed out, “TI 
think doing drugs is stupid, I 
mean, it messes up your brain, 
you can’t think straight and 
you’re labeled asa “pothead”’. 
“I do drink once in a while, 
but only moderately because 
I like to be in control of 
things and I’m not when I’m 
drunk.” 

One student proudly said, 
“T am not afraid to say no 
because I know what. I plan 
to do with my life, and they 
are the ones who are going to 
end up with the jobs like 
garbagemen.” Another point- 
ed out, “I don’t need to 
get high because I get my 
highs out of life itself; just 
knowing that I’m not tied 
down to any bottle or drug 
is enough for me.” 

Though drugs and alcohol 
are illegal to the Northrop 
student body, it is a known 
fact that 90 percent have ex- 
perimented with drugs and 
alcohol, and that another 20 
to 60 percent continue to 
use them, depending on the 
group. To drink and take! 
drugs are up to one’s morals 
and to one’s individual likings, 
but as one junior said,“ I 
drink and take drugs because 
it 1s illegal, and I like to take 


challenges.” 


Your Turn 


to speak out on busing 


*« Do you feel 


the system of busing students from 
other school districts into Northrop 


should be continued ? ” 


Angie Brown, junior- 


a “T like it because I was in the 
Southside school district and I 
didn’t want to go there. But for 
extra-cirricular activities it’s 
inconvenient because you can’t 


walk home.” 


wr 
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Mike Plank,senior- 


“TI don’t mind busing, but’ 


Northrap is overcrowded and 


it’s not necessary.” 


Kevin Jakway, ,sophomore , 
“Don’t ask me, I drive to 
school.’” 


Norma Campos, junior- 
“I’m against busing. They 

bused me in from Southside 
school district.” 


Matt K line, junior- 
“The people who want to be 
bused should, and those who 
don’t shouldn’t have to.” 


Mr. Weicker- 


“I think busing ought to be 
continued. I think it’s good for 
everyone involved. It gives you 
arealistic outlook on the world. 
If theres a negative aspect, it s 
that a lot of kids can’t utilize 


certain facilities.” 


Photo Special 


Northrop students and faculty will be provided a 20% 
discount on all lab processing (color film sizes 110, 126, 
and 35m.m.) by showing your ID card at time order 
is submitted. ; 
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By DALLAS EVANS 
Staff Writer 


Despite the ever-increasing 


rate of the preppie masses, 
there are yet people who hold 


.a deep, personal disgust for 


sports cars, country clubs, 
topsiders, and alligator shirts. 
They also have an utter revul- 
sion for Mr. Calvin Klein. 
These people are mockingly 
called “‘rednecks”’ by preppies. 

How do you recognize a 
redneck? (I’m glad you asked.) 
Rednecks are wall known for 
T-shirts. Each shirt must 
have a message on the front 
(i.e. “I LOVE MUNCIE” or 


_ “THE MICKEY MOUSE 


CLUB”). Over the T-shirt 
an old (preferably unwashed) 
army fatigue jacket is worn. 
However, rednecks do wear 
designer jeans (with famous 
labels like Levi Strauss and 
Mr. Wiggs.). Of course red- 
necks would never have the 


conservative hair style of prep- 
pies. Usually they don’t even 
have to worry about hair 
styles in that they don’t or- 
dinarily have their hair cut. 
Rednecks also differ from 
preppies in their entertain- 
ment and sports preferences. 
While preppies favor tennis, 
golf, and polo, rednecks prefer 
beer chug-a-lugs, bowling, and 
pool. Rednecks also enjoy 
entertainment which requires 
sheer concentration, coordi- 
nation, and good reflexes such 
as video game playing. But 
for the more radical groups of 
rednecks, there is a more ad- 
vanced form of entertain- 
ment: preppie torturing. 
Any innocent preppie 
find himself being 
with beer, forced to watch 
“Animal House,” or having 
his hair trimmed (Ha! Trim- 
med?. . . More like shaved.) 
by a radical group of red- 


Procrastination- The Art of Laziness 


By JANET AUSBURY 
Staff Writer 

The saying goes that, ag 
it weren’t for the last minute, 
alot of things wouldn’t get 
‘done.”’ This is a pet phrase 
of procrastinators, a special 
breed of people who sub- 
scribe to the belief, “‘Never 
do today what you can put 
off till tomorrow.” These 
sayings should dispel a com- 
mon belief about procrasti- 


“nators; ‘that they never get ~~ 


things done. Procrastinators 
do indeed get things done 
but rarely on time, and of- 
ten with a minimum of pre- 
peration. Expert procrast- 
inators have it down to a 
science, and while hard-work- 
ing kids may find it a bit dif- 
ficult at first, the joys of 
trying to beat the clock can 
be experienced by even the 
most chronic student if he is 
willing to work at it (but not 
as hard as he would work on 
his homework). 

The first step is to shelve 
homework in favor of a pleas- 
surable activity. Ride a bike 
instead of opening a history 
book, or go to a party rather 
than write that thesis paper. 
This method should let the- 
beginning procrastinator coast 
along until there is nothing 
left to do that is more fun 
than homework. Now it’s 
time for some serious pro- 

. crastinating. 


The next step is to learn to 
like household chores. Begin- 
aing and intermediate. pro- 
erastinators may feel guilty 
about ignoring their school- 
work, and the idea is that 
activity will give such a person 
the comforting illusion that 
he is actually accomplishing 
something. And once the 
fun activity runs out, the 
next step, naturally, is house- 
work. Take out the garbage, 
dust the cat, or rearrange a 


‘set: of encyclopedias: “Even-a-e ~~ N 


menial task will serve as a way 
of putting off homework 
without giving the procras- 
tinator the feeling that he is 
merely wasting time. 

An advanced procrastina- 
tor, by now adjusting to the 
rigors of studying for tests 
five minutes before they are 
taken and writing English 
papers the moming that they 
are due, can now sit on his 
rear end for an_ entire eve- 
ning without even doing so 
much as picking up a pencil. 
Slight pangs of guilt may 
surface, but a TV show or 
cheap horror novel (and a can 
of pop, a sack of potato 
chips, eight cookies, etc.) will 
engross the procrastinator and 
submerge any silly thoughts 
about actually doing some 
work. 

After a numbing evening 
of sitcoms or pre-adolescent 
reading fare, the procrastina- 
tor has two choices: He can 


go straight to bed, have ter- 
rible nightmares, and scrabble 
madly to finish his work in 
the morning; or, he can try to 
cram a weekend’s worth of 
into six hours of bleary-eyed 
reading and chicken-scratch 
writing. An uneasy way of 
life, it’s true; but some of the 
most creative pieces of genius 
are written at four o’clock in 
the morning. There are some 
people whose best work is 
done under pressure... 9.« « 
ow that the simple steps 
toward expert procrastination 
have been outlined, there is 
no reason for anyone not to 
join the million of kids hold- 
ing up the learning process 
in schools nationwide. There 
is no excuse for anyone not 
to begin procrastinating im- 
mediately...unless of course, 
he’s put it off until later. 


{ Personals 


“Legs”, 

Thanks Teach, | didn’t want 
to be your Grandma forever! 
| need shock treatment!! 
When is P.T.? No nose, Okay? 
| love you, Beth- 

Beef, 

How ya be? | think it’s time 
to hit the bank!! F.R. Now! 
Good luck with ‘Bird Legs’ 
Hamburgers and popcorn, 
forever!! Later Gater, Boo- 


might 
splashed 


= 


necks. 

Another common redneck 
prank is to enter a highly 
preppie diner (such as The 
Wharf) and ask the head 
waiter to bring the phone 
to their table. Upon receiving 
the phone the rednecks pro- 
cede to call the nearest 
Pizza Hut and send out for 
pizza. 

Rednecks have also de- 
vised several slogans to 
counterattack the preppy 
invasion. “Save an alligator, 
shoot a preppy.” “Nuke 
the preppies.” ‘Save the 
environment, shoot a prep- 


py.” “Fight in the war 
against snobbery, shoot a 
preppy.” 


It: is -beginning to look 
like Muffy and her friends 
have a full scale counter- 
attack on their hands. Prep- 
pydom may just go down 
in history as another fad, 
like mood rings, disco, and 
pet rocks. 


} ‘Rednecks’ Counter Attack Preppies 
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One of many _ typical 
‘preps’, Phil Shriner, shown 
above. At left, the typical 


“onti-prep,’’ John Kane 


( Photos by Steve Hug) 


Student Council - Does it 
Represent the Student Body? 


By JILL AUSBURY 


Staff Writer 
At. the end of every 
school year, elections are 
held to choose the next 


year’s Student Council mem- 
bers.. The purpose of these 


presentatives from each class 
to join the council, listen 
to students’ ideas and keep 
them in mind as possible 
projects. | When a student 
runs for the council, one 
would assume that he or she 
intends to represent his or 
her class, be receptive to sug- 
gestions and bring them up 
in meetings for possible 
future action. How well has 
this system worked? Are 
students really represented. 
by the council members— 
more important, do the stu- 
dents feel represented? 

At least a few Northrop 
students seem ta think so. 
Commented senior Susan 
Kidd, “I would say yes, 
because sometimes people I 
know in Student Council 


elections: is s:ito ‘choose: re-7 |‘! 


+o 


will come up to me and ask 
me if I think they‘re doing 
the right things.” 

Some students, then, are 
fairly satisfied with the per- 
formance of the Student 
Council so far. But ob- 
vioulsy, some students have 
an opposing ‘view. ‘Orie git! 
a junior, said, “No, I don’t 
feel represented. I don’t 
want to be represented.” 

The Student Council has 
put effort in a number of 
projects this year-Penny Pitch, 
Homecoming, the Buzz Book- 
but many people either do 
not know about these events 
or do not care. In any case, 
there are always elections at 
the end of the year-and those 
who are dissatisfied with 
their representatives can al- 
ways vote for someone new 
the next year-or run them- 
selves. An no matter what 
the Student Council does or 
who is in it, there will pro- 
bably always be debate over 
its usefulness-a debate which 
may never be settled. 


WHAT 
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‘Moses and the Flood of 82’ 


WOULD IT TAKE? 


one of 46 Army skills, and yo» 
bonus check is guaranteed. 


COLLEGE BENEFITS: 
Participate in the Veterans’ iucation 
Assistance Program and tl.. army can 
guarantee you up to $20,100 for 
college after three years. 


NO HURRY: 
Guaranteed. You can joir. now and take 


up to 12 months to report for duty. In 
fact, that’s the best way to get the most 


We can’t guarantee it’ll be easy. But, 
if you read on, you'll see that today’s 
Army can guarantee you quite a lot. 
SKILL TRAINING: 
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get the training that suits you best 
guaranteed in writing. 

TRAVEL: 

Europe can be guaranteed. Or, if 
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Rip New Haven 


Diamondmen Lose 


By MATT LUCAS 
Sports Editor 
The varsity Diamondmen 
opened the season: splitting 
their first two games, losing 
to DeKalb on April 14, and 


bettering New Haven: on Ap- 


Junior Mike Madden exchanges 
senior Ron Retherford during a recent Bruin baseball 


game. 


ril 15. 

DeKalb handled the Bruirs 
easily, 13-7, as they managed 
five eighth inning runs to 
open up a six run lead, that 
the Bruins never cut. Bruin 
pitching lacked the winning. 


(Photo by Jim Bonnice) 


congratulations with 


control as coach Chris Stav- 
reti used four of his six pi- 
tchers. 

Senior Jim Gordy started 
for Northrop, but didn’t last 
long as he gave up four runs 
on three hits and two walks 
through one and a third inn- 
ings. 

Senior Doug Rickert scor- 
ed first for the Bruins as he 
looped a double into left-cen- 
ter and then crossed the plate 
on a single by senior Tim Cla- 
xton. Gordy then sent Clax- 
ton home on a infield hit. 

The next pitcher for the 
Bruins was senior Scott Harr- 
is who got the loss for the 
Bruins. Harris let four runs 
score on six hits through 
two and two thirds innings, 
leaving the diamondmen be- 
hind at 8-3, at the end of the 
fourth inning. 

In the sixth inning the 
Bruins closed 8-7 behind a 
three run blast from Claxton 
but Scott Walden, junior, 
coudn’t subdue the Baron 
hitters, as they put three runs 
on the board behind four hits. 
Claxton came on to relieve 
Walden and allowed one run 
to cross the plate putting the 
final score at 13-7. 

Coach Stavreti commented 
on the loss, ““ We made many 
mistakes... the pitchers threw 
strikes, but they kept them 
up around the letters, and if 


_ you keep them up there, you” 


ll pay the price. ” 

Collecting hits for the Bru- 
ims were Doug Rickert, one, 
Tim Erdly, junior Kurt Harns, 
and senior Mike Neuman all 
collected one hit apiece. Tim 
Claxton contributed with two 
hits. § 

On Thursday, April 15 the 
first victory of the season in 
a 11-5 pound of New Haven. 

The Bruins collected 11 


Bruin Track Squads Stage Early Victories 


By PAUL DOVE AND BETH 
RICHARDSON 
Staff Writers 


On Tuesday, April. 13, the 
cindermen defeated New Haven 
and Bishop Luers in a triangu- 
lar meet at New Haven. The 
Bruins tallied 90 points, com- 
pared to the host Bulldogs’ 58, 
and Luers’ 11 points. 

Senior Chris Scott got things 
started for the Bruins with wins 
in the 100- and 200-meter 
dashes. Bruce Trigg won the 
110-meter high hurdles and 
finished second in the 300- 
meter low hurdles. Mitchell 
won the low hurdle event in 
41.2. Mark Keller and Scott 
Maddox finished one-two in 
the 800 with times of 2:01.8 
and 2:03.2 resectively. Mad- 
dox won the 1600 in 4:41.8, 
with Tom Mills and Dennis 
Myers second and third respec- 
tively. They swept first 

' through third in the 3200 with 
Brad Reinking taking the blue 
ribbon, Davis second and Jphn 
Heinkel third. The 400 relay 
team of Trigg, Scott, James 
Wilder, and Jerome Reed won 
in 46.2. The 1600 relay team 
of Myers, Maddox, Wappes, 
and Keller won in 3:33.6. 
Wappes finished second in the 
400 in 53.8. Derrick Green 
placed second in the pole 
vault, ending at 11’. Weight 
men Mark Prewitt and Brian 
Bittner placed third in the 
discus and shot put respec- 
tively with throws of 11972” 
and 46’2”. Ronnie Williams 


took third in the long jump 
at 192”. Erick Jackson and 
James Wilder placed second 
in the high jump. 

The reserve meet saw the 
Bruins make an easy time of 
it as they racked up 107 
points compared to New 
Haven’s 42 and Luers’ seven 
points. The wins left both 
teams at 2-0. 

On Wednesday, April 14, 
Northrop’s girl’s track team 
competed in it’s first meet in 
the 1982 season. Falling to the 
Bruins were North Side and 
Bishop Luers. Northrop’s team 
scored61, the Redskins scored 
56%, and Luers took third 
with 13 points. 

Coach Janel Denny comm- 
ented on the win,“I think the 
girls did really well. We are 
pretty strong overall this sea- 
son.” 

Sophomore Laura Didion 
continued her cross country 
fame on the track in winning 
the 800 meter race with a time 
of 2:30. She also recieved a 
first place in the 1600 yard 
run with a time of 5:37. 

Junior Sonia Perry returned 
from last year after competing 
at the state level in the hurdles 
to win the hurdle competition 
with a time of 14.7. “Sonia did 

a good job in the meet. her time 
of 14.7 is an excellant time for 
this early in the season,”re- 
plied Miss Denny. Perry al- 
so contributed to the Bruin’s 
relay squads, the 400 relay, — 
with juniors Beth O’Reilly, 
‘Teresa Tatum, LaVonya Ed- 


monds, and Perry finished 
first with a time of 52.45. 
The winning squad also de- 
feated Luers and North Side 
in the 800 meter race. 


The Army Reserve has money 
and skill training for high school 
juniors and seniors. You can earn 
$2,200 while you learn a skill 
over two summers. Plus, you'll earn 
over $1,200 a year by serving 
one weekend a month and two 
weeks a year. For more information 
about the Army Reserve, call the 
number listed below or stop by. 


WILLIE 
WEATHERSPOON 


Office Phone (219) 426-7491 


to DeKalb 


hits, behind doubles by Mike 
Madden and senior Barry Ault. 
Homeruns were also added by 
Gordy and Ault. 

Junior Brad Glass got the 
start but failed to hold back 
the Bulldogs as he let five 
runs cross on four hits and 
three walks. Glass was re- 


lieved by junior Kent Mc- 
Quade, who came on to shut 


the ’Dogs down allowing no — 


runs to score, no walks, three 


hits and four strikeouts thr- i 


ough four and two thirds inn- 
ings to nail down the Bruin 
victory. 


Scoreboard 


By CHAD SCHROCK 
Staff Writer 


The Varsity Linksters opened 
the 1982 season by beating the 
Garrett Railroaders, by the tally 
of 157-172. 

The match was held at River- 
bend Golf Courseon April 15. 
The Bruin’s home course, the 
Fort Wayne Elks, was closed due 
to wet grounds. The play was 
set for the back nine hotles of 
Riverbend, which includes two. 
holes that are over 530 yards. 
The course had soft spots in places 
but it seemed reasonable con- 
sidering the rains that it had spon- 
ged up this spring. The weather 
was fair and winds were no factor 
to the golfers as reflected by their 
scores. 

Senior Don Richard led the 
Pack by shooting an even par 
of 36. Junior Rob Bixby and 


Tom Booth, senior, were right 
behind Richard with 39's. Ju- 
nior Todd Churchward shot a 43 
while senior Scott Leyden finished 
up with a 47. 

The Bruins had two matches 
washed out due to the weather 
earlier in the season. The pre- 
vious opener was to be at Carroll 
but was called off because of 
wet grounds. Rain beat the 
Bruins when they were to travel 
to Bellmont to play the Braves 
and Homestead on Tuesday, April 
13. 

The Linksters will be hosting 
‘the New Haven Bulldogs in a 
match tonight at the Fort Wayne 
Elks if the weather holds. Time 
of the match is set at 3:30Pp.m. 
Last year the Bruins were bett- 
ered by the Bulldogs by 11 
strokes. Bixby optimistically said, 
“1 think that since we're on our 
own course we should win.” 


court rooms 
of america: 


422-1564 


1404 Kerrway Court 


Ft. Wayne, 


N . 46805 


(Behind Parkview Hospital 
just off Lake Avenue) 


SUMMER SPECIAL! 
$50.00 
STUDENTS & FACULTY 


"INCLUDES" 


Racquetball - 10 professional courts 
(No court fees!) 


Fitness Center - Featuring NAUTILUS, 


POLARIS, 


. SWEDISH Saunas 
. Wallyball 


PARAMOUNT , 
Redwood Hot Tub 


Courts 


& UNIVEFSAL 


Free Towel Service 


e 
S*ALL FACILITIES CO-ED** 


(Except locker rooms) 


OFFER GOOD FROM JUNE 1 to SEPTEMBER 1, 


NAME. = 
‘ADDRESS __ 
ISCHOOL 
IPHONE NO. 


1982 


Please enclose check for $50 and we wily 
iprocess your membership card. 


iNOTE: 
or be 15 yrs. 


You must be at least 15 yrs. 
old by June 1, 


¢ 


Northro 


High School __ 


NHS Reporters Attend 
Mayor’s PressC onference 


By PENNY MYNATT 
Staff Writer 

On Monday, April 26, 
in conjuction with youth in 
government week Mayor. Win- 
field Moses Jr. held a press- 
conference. The difference 
between this and any other 
press conference is that it 
was held for area high 
school journalists. Rep- 
resentatives from Elmhurst, 
Northrop, and North Side 
were present. The ‘“What’s 
Bruin” sent editor Jim 
Billings, reporter Penny My- 
natt, and photographer Chris 
Burns. 

The press conference was 
covered by channels 21 and 
15. The mayor answered 
questions about the flood, 
PBA, Tony Meyers, and 
youth in Government Week. 
Moses also talked about a 
possible “Day of Celebrat- 
ion.” This would salute the 
effort of the youth for 
helping fight the flood. 

A date has not been set 
because of different con- 
licts. It will most likely 
be after school is out for 
the summer. The committee 
is also in negotiations with 
such groups as Phantom, and 
singer Billy Joel. The celeb- 
rities have agreed to come 
for little or no fee. . 

He discussed contributions 
to the flood victims. Hazard 
County, Kentucky, where a 
rash of mining accidents have 
happened sent a pickup 
truck full of goods and also 


Congressiona 


(Editor’s note: The follow- 
ing legislation dealing with is- 
sues has been considered in 
Congress recently. It is part 


of “What’s Bruin’s?” effort to 


keep students informed about 
youth issues, locally and nat- 
ionally’) 


Each year 


and issues. 


Billings and Mark Russell. 


week-long to two-week 


Week 


seminars and institutes will 
taking place at Indiana University, Ball State, Purdue, 
Indiana State, Michigan, and Ohio State, to name a few, 
with wide range of subjects. 


Behind the scenes with 
Youth in Government 


a 4,000 dollar check. The 
mayor said the contributions 
sent from towns worse off 
then Fort Wayne brought 
tears to his eyes. He said 
the city would send help, 
food, money, etc. to any 
town in need. 

The president’s visit here 
was a great success according 
to the mayor. Dr. Anthis, 
superntendent of schools, 
was also complimented on 
how speedy he brought vol- 
unteers from the middle and 
high schools. The volunteers 
were not only students, but 
teachers, and other admini- 
strative staff. Aide fro the 
flood victims is about what 
was expected. 

Around 800 people have 
received checks for 200 to 
$250 to start rebuilding. 
Moses said the city is ready 
to spend $60 to $100 million 
long term in elavation dikes, 
working on river banks, etc. 
He also said the city took 
the proper measures during 
the flood. Fort Wayne has 
900,000 sandbags left over. 

The recent dispute with 
the PBA was discussed. The 
city has had four mayors 
in the last 11 year. The 
union feels this is too much 
change for the city govem- 
ment to do any good. They 
say they could do a better 
job 

Those were the many sub- 
jects discussed at the press 
conference given by mayor 
Winfield Moses Jr. to give 
high school joumalists a 
taste of professionalism. 


in governing the city. -= 
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Upcoming 


May 12 Honors Banquet 
May 14 Fine Arts 
Festival 
May 17 Underclass Honors 
Banquet 
May 18 Music Banquet 


Drama Presents Carousel 


By WARREN BINDERMAN 
Staff Writer 


Carousel, the 1982 North- 
rop musical, has come and 
gone. Del Proctor, director 
of the show, points out that 
“the cast did an excellent 
job performing Carousel, and 
the stagecraft students did 
equally well in the piecing 
together of props. Every 
thing was abolutely magnif- 
icent!” 

The story of Carousel cen- 
tered around Billy Bigelow 
(Tom Maupin) and Julie 
Jordan (Cheri Cook). Billy 
is the tough and irresponsible 
man that Julie, the pretty, 
naive, and trusting young wo- 
man, marries. Being _irre- 
sponsible, Billy needed 
money to support their child 
and was willing to be in- 
volved in a holdup to get the 
money. After this holdup 
comes about, Billy kills him- 
self in order to escape cap 
ture. 

Some musical highlights 
appearing in the show were, 


“Tp [loved You, ” “You'll nev- 


er Walk Alone,‘‘ and “ June 
is Bustin’ Out All Over.” 

In order for Northrop to 
use Carousel, a certain per- 
centage of each ticket must be 
paid to Rogers and Hammer- 
stein directly. 

Mr. Proctor stated, “We 
picked this show because it is 
a moving story that says ev- 
erybody has the need to be 
loved, as well as the need 
to love. The kids have work- 
ed hard to provethis.” 


Legislation to Influence Local, National Education 


Education Assistance Agency 
(S.1821), Sen. Dan Quayle, 
R-Ind. 

This bill would abolish the 
Education Department and 
replace it with the Education 
Assistance Agency. Many of 
the functions of the depart- 
ment would be transferred to 


Students Honored at 
Student Congress 


Two Northrop National Forensic League (NFL) members 
were honored Saturday in the Northern Indiana Student 
Congress held at the Allen County Court House. 

Greg Fisher was ranked fifth in 
Senate--Brad Miller received a nomination as outstanding 
Senator and finished in the top six in that body. 
the student congress 
student-authored resolutions concerning national problems 


“House A.” In the 


draws and debates 


Also participating for Northrop were Deb Stier, Jim 


Opportunities Available 


Information about summer college opportunities is now 
available in the guidance 


suite, B101. Week-end to 
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be 


other Cabinet departments, 
with Guaranteed Student 
Loans, for example, going to 
the Treasury Department and 
education programs for handi- 
capped children going to the 
Department of Health and 
Human Services. The federal 
role in education would be 
limited to one of research 
and development in the form 
of a_ national education 
foundation. 

The bill was referred to 
the Senate Committee on 
Government Affairs in No- 
vember. Though no actoin 
has been taken in Congress 
on the bill, the Reagan ad- 
ministration proposed in its 
fiscal 1983 budget request 
that the department be re- 
placed with a “Foundation 
for Education Assistance,” 
similiar in many respects to 
the organization Quayle en- 
visions. The administration 
plan, however, would not go 
quite as far as Quayle’s ,with 
the agency retraining, at least 
for the time being, some of 
its present characteristics. 
The agency would continue 
to fund student loans and 
grants, and programs for the 
handicapped and disadvan tag- 
ed, but would lose much of 
its current rule-making auth- 
ority. 


looks at 


Student Council 
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Vocational Education Am- 
enments (H.R.66), Rep. 
Carl Perkins, D-Ky. 

This bill would reauthor- 
ize federal vocational educa- 
tion programs, which expire 
on Sept. 30, 1984. The 
House Subcommittee on El- 
ementary, Secondary and Vo- 
cational Education has held 
extensive hearings on the bill, 
for the most recent in Dec- 
ember, but has not yet sent 
the bill to the full House. 

The reauthorization of the 
Vocational Education Act is 
a controversial issue in Wash- 
ington. The Reagan admin- 
istration wants to reduce the 
federal in vocational edu- 
cation programs, while some 
members of Congress believe 
that the federal government 
should take a strong leader- 
ship role in such programs. 
In its fiscal 1983 budget re- 
quest, the administration pro- 


posed reducing vocational pro- 


grams into one grant, as 
opposed to the 10 separate 


programs currently in opera- 


tion. 

National Direct Student Loan 
Collection (H.R.5111), Rep. 
Mario Biaggi, D-N.Y. 

This bill would “require 
improved collection of de- 
faulted NDSL loans by in- 
stitutions of higher education 


and by the Department of - 


Girls Track defeats 
New Haven, DeKalb 


Education,” and would allow 
colleges and univerlittes to 
“provide information concer- 
ning student borrowers....to 
collection agencies for the 
propose of restoring such 
loans to a current repayment 
status. 

The bill was introduced 
in December. Though no 
action kas been taken on 
the bill, portions of the lan- 
guage were made part of the 
regulations for the federal 
government’s National Direct 
Student Loan Program. The 
regulations were proposed in 
January, and will allow scho- 
ols to release some informa- 
tion concerning student bor- 
rowers to collection agencies. 


School Lunch Participation 
Limit(H.R.2005), Rep. G. 
William Whitehurst, R- Va. 
Tis bill would replace cer- 
tain limits on participation 
in the federal school lunch 
program, which serves virtu- 
ally every public secondary 
school. Under the bill, young 
people 19 or over would have 
to prove that they are full 
time students before they 
could recieve school lunches 
Senator Quayle’s office said 
the reason he proposed his 
bill was he feels education 
should be handled on a local 
basis, not national. 
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Student Council Fails 
on Serious Issues 


“And Now For Something Outrageously Different” 
tells the story of how one person tried to organize 
a week to get youth involved in government. All kidding 
aside, the effort was a good one and the only reason 
it didn’t work was a lack of manpower. 

We hope that the Youth in Government Week events 
can be rescheduled because they are worthwhile projects. 

Unfortunately, Youth in Government Week was not 


a project of the Mayor’s Youth Commission. The 
commission no longer exists. ; 
But what about government closer to home? What / : 


about our Student Council? Is it relaying the students’ 
voice to the Administration? 

This is the only time of the year that we ever hear 
about student government — at election time. A ballot 
get passed out, the most popular candidates win and 
that’s the end — silence for the rest of the year. 

We must admit that student government is great 
for class carnivals, Penny Pitches and proms. But when 
it comes to tackling serious issues — or even informing 
the Administration of student opinion — student govern- 
ment falls far short of the task. 

A good example is the smoking area controversy. 
There was obviously a rift in the student body about 
the future of the area. Petitions were established 
for both keeping and closing the H-wing smoker. Students 
griped and the Administration cracked down, but very 
little was heard from Student Council. 

How does the Council feel about teacher layoffs? 
What about busing and drug busts — or even open 
lunch mods? What about ISS? 

If the most important issues facing our Student Council 
are homecoming dances and spirit buttons, let’s elim- 
inate the fallacy of “student government” and call it 
what it really is — a Social Committee. 

One Student Council officer has said, ‘““Here we have 
the potential for a great thing and it’s just nothing!” 
Student Council isn’t expected to solve all the major 
issues of the day, but it has an obligation to inform 


the Administration of student opinion. 


And now for something 


ONLY - Vs KOXIZWIA.T 


Hey Brad — Nic 
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By JIM BILLINGS 
Editor in Chief 


For those of you that didn’t I.now, last week 
was Youth in Government Week. “it was?” you 
might ask with a tone of disappointment. Yes, it was. 

Last issue’s lead story said ‘““Youth Commission 
Sponsors Youth in Government Week’’. Well, don’t 
believe everything you read. Youth in Government 
Week also taught us journalists a thing or two about 
checking up on what people say — you never know 
when you're being misled. 

I’'d like to show you the “behind the scenes” 
action during Youth in Government Week. 

First of all, it wasn’t sponsored by the Mayor’s 
Youth Commission. In fact, Jim Sack, Special 
Activities Coordinator for the Mayor and Youth 
in Government Week sponsor told me that there 
is no Mayor’s Youth Commission — it doesn’t exist. 
The entire project was spearheaded by Brad Miller 
for his Eagle Scout project. 

Unfortunately, it wasn’t well executed. 

For weeks Brad came into work at Phoenix 
Lawn Care (where | was stupid enough to get 
him a job) and told everyone about his elaborate 
plans for Youth in Government Week — seminars, 
press conferences, radio interviews . .. the whole 
schImiel. At the time | asked him why he was 
the only one doing the planning — why not the 
rest of the Youth Commission (| didn’t know it 
had disbanded) ? 

“Because it’s for my Eagle Scout project,’’ he 
replied with his constant, annoying finger snapping. 

The weeks went by and Brad kept bragging. 
On Thursday, April 22 (three days before Youth 
in Government Week), | found out that the whole 
operation was in chaos. Wothing had been planned. 


Here’s the way it actually happened. 

THURSDAY, APRIL 22 — A seminar was sched- 
uled at the Chamber 
current topics with government 
could make it, though. (I 


of Commerce to discuss 
leaders. Nobody 
have been informed, 


outrageously different... 


it has been rescheduled and _ that 
Senators Lugar and Quayle will be there along 
with Congressman Coats.) The students attending 
the seminar were to be selected by their principal 
or counselors. Unfortunately, mone of the prin- 
cipals knew there was a Youth in Government 
Week until late Monday afternoon. A real planner, 
that Brad Miller. 

Thursday evening, Brad told me the Mayor had 
moved his scheduled high school press conference 
from Tuesday to Monday. 

“No problem, Brad -- just call the high school 
Papers and tell them it’s been moved up a day,” 
| told him calmly. 

“They don’t know about it yet,’’ he mumbled. 

“WHAT!” | screamed, upsetting a few of the 


diners in Azar's, where we went to straighten out 


however, that 


the disaster called Youth in Government Week. 

“l haven't gotten hold of them yet. Do me a 
favor — call ‘em up tomorrow you know 
them better than | do. After all, you’re the editor 
of...and...” he blubbered. 

“Alright, alright. I'll see what | can do.’ 

FRIDAY, APRIL 23 — | called all the high 


school papers, but could only contact North Side 
and Elmhurst. 

MONDAY, APRIL 26 — | walked into E100 
before first period and Brad was sitting in Linc 
Record’s chair, moaning. 


“Brad,” | said, “Getting ready for your radio 
interview this morning?” 
“Ohhh .. .” he groaned. ‘‘Moses cancelled out — 


he won't be there! 
something!”’ 

Brad had to be at WXKE for Po/nt Blank at 10 a.m. 

“Does Art Templar know the Mayor won't be 
there?”’ | asked. 

“He knew about it before | did’ Brad squeaked. 
“I called him and he said to come anyway.” 


He had to go to Dallas or 


Jim Billings 


Brad tried to get me to go with him but Mr. 


Mathias did me a favor and said | couldn't go. 
Brad called WXKE again and this time they said 
not to come. He says that’s rescheduled, too. 


That afternoon, | took two people with me to 
the Mayor’s press conference. North Side and Elm- 
hurst each sent one reporter. Five people at a 
press conference (with the Mayor, yet) is slightly 
embarassing. There were more TV people than 
there were high school reporters. Marti Wright 
from 27AL/VE even had the audacity to horn in 
with her own questions and she stole my question 
and used it as her own in her PBA poll report. 
It was obvious Mayor Moses didn’t know any more 
about Youth in Government Week than the rest 
of us. 

TUESDAY, APRIL 27 — High school principals 
were also supposed to select students to attend 
a City Council meeting that evening. The purpose 
was to ‘shadow’ a particular Councilman and learn 
what he does. As a favor to Brad, Mark Russell 
and | attended as the Northrop delegation. It 
turned out that the Council found out about the 
thing moments before the meeting. A simple recog- 
nition was made to all five. (!) students and we 
sat there and listened to an extremely boring de- 
bate on the Mayor's proposed street bond issue. 
Mark and 1 walked out around 9:30. We decided 
that Brad would never see 17% years of life. 

The principals were also to select two 18-year- 
olds to ride in police cars and EMS units. But 
the principals didn’t know that, so, of course, nobody 
rode with the police or EMS. In all fairness, though, 
Brad has told me that any 18-year-olds wishing to 
Participate should call Tom Engle at the police 
department. 

There was a tentative plan for a department 
head day (Mayor for a day, etc.), but that went 
down the pipes with everything else. 

It was a noble effort and a good idea, but it was 
just too much for poor little Brad. He should’ve had 
some help. 


Brent Lantz 
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Feature _ 


Scott: ‘Crime Goes Up if 
CETA Goes Out’ 


By LONNIE PURIFOY 
Staff Writer 


This summer will un- 
doubtedly find many students 
jobless who last summer had a 
job via CETA, a program de- 
signed to give youth’s work 
and trianing in a particular 


field or trade. CETA also 
provides for many students a 
chance to get acquainted with 
the working world during 
summer vacations. With the 
slow dissiapation of this pro- 
gram Mr. Scott, counseler, 
says, “We will see the crime 


Northrop to Present a 
‘Traditional’ Prom 


By JILL AUSBURY 
Staff Writer 


The Prom is rolling a- 
round again on May 22 this 
year, and already many peo- 
ple are planning for it. 
Clothes stores are busier than 
ever as tuxedos and dresses 
become a main item of sale. 
While dressing up in fancy 
clothes and hairstyles can be 
fun, let’s face it— looking at 
a roomful of similarly dressed 
clones can become pretty 
mundane, and those fancy 
clothes usually have fancy 
prices, which become harder 
and harder for teens to afford 
as prices keep skyrocketing. 
Therefore, now may be the 
time to exercise some origi- 
nality and think about wear- 
ing something to the prom 
that is, well, a little out of 
the ordinary. Here are some 
suggestions: 

1. Punk Rock- A girl 
could dye her hair to match 
her corsage, and replace ear- 
rings with safety pins. A 
young man can impress his 
date by carrying around an 
electric guitar and a bullwhip. 
Matching leather -and- chain 


Cures For 


By JEFF WUNROW © 


Staff Writer 

Forgetfulness. 

It is one of the most 
wide-spread diseases known 
to man. ‘Take for instance, 
the situation when a teacher 
called home after an im- 
patient wait for his wife to 
pick him up from work as 
usual. He asked, “Why 
haven’t you come for me?” 
His wife replied, “How could 
I, when you took'the car?” 

Situations like this can get 
pretty humiliating after a 
while. So, to prevent further 
embarrassment, we’ve come 
up with a few suggestions to 
help people remember things, 
ranging in cost to accom- 
modate various socio-econom- 
ic levels. 

If you happen to be a 
multimillionaire and can af- 
ford it, hire a persona sec- 
retary to follow you around 
and poke you in the ribs 
when you forget something — 
secretary’s Unlimited, $239.50 
a month. 

If you don’t go for the 
idea of a lady on your heels 
all the time, a beeper. is for 


outfits complete the look im- 
pressively, but Hefty bags 
cheap and easily obtainable 
substitute. 


2. Casual- Very simple, 
this look consists of simple 
jeans and T-shirts, or old 
work clothes. A good idea 
for those who lack the time, 
money, or creativity to put 
together anything more ori- 
ginal. 

3. Prep or Anti-Prep- No 
explanation needed. Anyone 
who doesn’t know by now 
what a_ prep or anti-prep 
looks like probably doesn’t 
know what a prom is,either. 

4. Death warmed over- 
Dress as an accident victim. 
Yes, it’s morbid, but the 
horrified looks of a roomful 
of people who think you’ve 
just walked in from the 
morgue will be worth it. 

Anyone who wants to be 
different can usually think 
of his or her own wild ideas 
for “standing out’ at the 
prom. Of course,there’s al- 
ways the old standby of 
dresses and tuxedos for those 
who want to show up dressed 
as a clone. 


rate on the rise’? It’s only 
logical no jobs and no money 
result no food for many. 
Scott, who is employed here 
at Northrop through CETA, 
he expressed concern about 
the elimination fo such a pro- 
gram “Reagan’s Administration 
has proposed other substitute 


programs in place of CETA 
which he says will better train 
and educate workers, but he 
has failed to say exactly what 
the intent of this program 
is and in my opinion it’s 
simply a pacifier that does 
not settle the problem of 
many jobless people.” 

Other concerns voiced by 
Scott were social and eco- 
nomic divisions: “With the 
cutting in half of CETA and 
and many other similar pro- 
garms I can see an ever in- 
creasing divisions between 
classes of people economical- 
ly. Before there were basic- 
ally three classes of people, 
but now we’re headed toward 
more of a very poor or very 
rich society with no in be- 
weens.”” What kind of long 
term effect could this have on 
persons who normally de- 
pended on such programs? 
Scott commented, ‘Well, 
people are not going to starve 
and thier not going to sit and 
watch thier families starve 
either. They’ll steal if nec- 
cessary and many innocent 
people might be hurt. It’ll be 
somewhat like the high racial 
tensions of the 60’s only now 
it'll be not necessarily black 
against white but rather poor 
against rich. It'll be a hat 
summer.” 


, Ummmnm... | Forgot 


you. You can put the girl on 
the other end of a phone so 
she can beep you every hour 
on the hour. Just locate a 
phone and call in (provided 
you don’t forget 20 cents) 
and she will remind you of 
anything neccessary to you — 
Bobby’s Beepers, $62.95 
Nothing in your price 
range yet? Well this should 
be closer. Buy a calendar 
with big squares on it. (No 
dummy, not life-size photos 
of Lawrence Welk, I mean 
spaces to write in.) Hang it in 
your locker and jot notes on 
it when you open it between 
classes-Susie’s Stationery. $2.95 
If you’re one of those 


GER 


Fund 


MARKETS 


SCOHSSHSSOSSSSSSSSSESESSOSES 


people who can’t keep more 
than two bucks at a time, pay 
attention. Buy a pad of paper 
and use it as a reminder pad.- 
Walgreens, $1.69. 

And finally, if you can’t 
afford any of the above; take 
25 cents and get a little ball 
of string (or, if you’re really 
cheap, wait for a windy day, 
Inock over a little kid and 
take his kite. Kite string 
works very well.) Cut off a 
little piece and tie it around 
your finger. When you look 
down and see your finger all 


purple and turning gangrene, 


it should remind you. If it 
doesn’t, oh well, you’ve still 
got nine fingers left. 


Looking for 

something? Car? 

Clothes? Music? 
Movies? 


- Check out 
The Journal~Gazette 
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Your Turn 


"Do You Feel Represented by 
Student Council?” 


Tim Erdly, senior — 

“Yes. | think they do a really 
good job in organizing activities 
but I’m not really that involve:! 
in it.” 


Allison Kibiger, junior — 
“| don't feel represented. | 

think being elected is a big popularity 
contest. The students aren’t informed 
of the events.” 


Diana Jacob, senior — 
“No. | don’t feel represented. 
All | see at the beginning of 
the year are ballots with names 
on them.” 


Danny Zirkle, sophomore — 
“Yes. | don't attend the events 
but they’re doing a good job 

from what | hear.” 


Judy Stiez, freshman— 
“Yes. | think they’re doing 

a good job, but | really don’t 
have time to attend the events 
they sponsor.” 


Tonda McClure, sophomore — 
“Yes. They're doing an alright 

job, but | don’t know that much 
about it.” 


David Baney, senior — 
“No. Because they never let 
us know what's going on.” 


Tammy Studebaker, senior — 
"No. They never ask the students 
what they think. Sometimes 

you forget you even have a Student 
Council.” 


Rick Akers, senior — 
“In someways. | don’t attend 

events, but they’re doing a good 
job.” 


(Photos by Jackie Wall) 


Sports 
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Lady Tracksters Boost Record 


By BETH RICHARDSON 
Staff Writer 


On April 26, the Varsity 
girls’ track team improved 
their record of 4-1, by de- 
feating New Haven and De- 
Kalb with a combined score 
of 69.5 points, the barons 
accumulated 35 points, and 
the Bulldogs took third with 


27.5. 

“The girls’, efforts are im- 
proving a lot, they still aren't 
working up to their potent- 
ial, but we do have some re- 
ally good individual perform- 
amees.“ Head coach Janel 
Denny, “ I think all the wea- 
ther related interuptions took 
their toll on us, we need to 
learn how to work as a team 
for the wins,” she also add- 
ed. 


In the dash events, the 
Bruin girls dominated their 
competition with junior Ter- 
esa Tatum taking second 
place in the 100 meter dash, 
with her time of 13.32. 
Freshman Regina Storey also 
placed in the 100 meter with 
her time of 13.7 which was 
good for fourth place. 

In the 200 meter’ dash, 
junior Lavonya Edmonds 
took first place honors with 
her effort of 27.33. Teresa 
Tatum also placed in the cone 
test, by receiving a fourth 
place with a time of 28.2. 

Freshman Michelle Rags- 
took first place in the 460 
meter race, with 60.73, which 
was recorded as a new school 


record. ; 
In the 800 meter run, soph- 


omore Laura Didion came in 
second to a Bulldog compet- 
eter with a time of 2.26. 


Senior Cheryl Wilson took 
third place with her effort of 
2.27. Didion, along with soph- 
omore Melisa Lendman, took 
the 1600 meter run with first 
and second places respectiv- 
lv. Junior Sonia Perry recieved 
first place in the 100 meter 
low hurdles with a time of 
15.4. 

Northrop’s 400 meter re- 
lay squad consisting of Perry, 
junior Beth O’Reilly, Thersa 
Tatum and Lavonya Edmonds 
edged out the Buildogs with 
a time of 52.1. The Bruins 
800 meter relay team also re- 


cieved first place honors with 
their time of 1:48.9. Cheryl 
Wilson, Beth O’Reilly, Mel- 
issa Lendman, and Michelle 
Ragsdale combined their eff- 
orts in winning the 1600 relay 
in four minutes 17 seconds. 

In the field events, Tatum 
tied for first place in the high 
jump competition, with her 
effort of 15711. 

The shot put event was ta- 
ken by senior Kelly Rasor 
with her throw of 32711, and 
sophomore Ginny Gator took 
third place. Senior Tracy 
Phelps threw the discus 87°10 
which was good for first »place 


Senior Cheryl Wilson recieves the baton from her teamate jun- 
ior Melissa Lendman during one of the Lady Tracksters relay. The 
Bruins who are one of the top ranked teams in the area as well as 
in the state, recieving a fourth place spot in a recent newspaper 


state poll. 


Gordy Bails Out Bruins 


Diamondmen Win 
Over Spartans 


By MATT LUCAS 
Sports Editor 

The varsity Diamondmen 
grabbed two victories this 
past weekend by foiling Home- 
stead High School in a Sat- 
urday doubleheader. 

The Bruins hammered the 
Spartans 17-7, in the first 
game as junior Brad Glass 
captured the victory for the 
the Bruins. Glass faced 17 
batters, struck out four, walk- 
ed three and allowed five runs 
to score. glass was replaced 
by senior Scott Harris, who 
finished the last two innings 
for the Bruins, striking out 
two, walking two and allow- 
two runs to score. 

Collecting hits for the 
Bruins were senior Doug 
Rickert, two for three, se- 
nior Tim Claxton, three for 
four and one homerun, sen- 
ior Barry Ault, two for four, 
senior Jim Gordy, one for 
four, senior Mike Neuman 
three for four, senior Ron 
Retherford, three for three 
senior Tim Erdly added two 
hits. 

In the second game of the 
doubleheader, Homestead 
couldn’t supress the Bruin 
hitters as they fell short to 
Northrop 12-7. The Bruin 
hitters rapped Homestead nine 
times in 19 atbats for a .475 
team average. 

Junior Kent Mcquade star- 
ted for the Bruins and 
through three and one third 


innings he let in seven runs on 
six hits. McQuade walked 
four and struck out seven. 
McQuade was replaced by Jim 


(Photo by Charlotte Atherton) 


North Side Redskins. The 
Bruins are rolling pretty good 
and could really get up and go 
if the pitching improves, so 


''tWe found from the Home- 


stead game we still have work 


to do, we have alot of room 


for improvement.”’ 


- Chris Stavreti 


Gordy who came on and pit- 
ched perfect ball for the 
Bruins. Gordy saved the Dia- 
mondmen as he allowed no 
hits, no runs, and struck out 
ten Spartens through three 
and two third innings. 
Collecting hits for the 
Bruins were Doug Rickert, 
one for one, Tim Claxton, 


. one for two, Barry Ault, one 


for four, Jim Gordy, two for 
four, Mike Neuman, one for 
two, Tim Erdly, one for two 
junior Lee Harpe one for two 
and junior Mike Madden, one 
for two. 

The next two games for 
the Bruins are against’ the 
South Side Archers and the 


far the hitting has been no 
problem. . 


Upcoming 


BOYS TRACK 

May 8...... Land-o-lakes Invitat. 
May 13....Snider/North Side 
May 20....Sectionals 

BOYS GOLF 

May 10....Columbia City/Hunt. 
May 11....Snider/Harding 
GIRLS TENNIS 

May 10;.,..Snider 

May 14....North Side 

BOYS BASEBALL 

May 11....South Side 

May 13....Snider 


| 


and sophmore Molly Huston 
took second place. 

“The SAC meet is the next 
big competition we’ve got to 
look forward to,” coach Denn- 
y replied, “‘as a team we have 
to be mentally and physica- 
lly prepared, we have to get 
psyched up and dominate the 
events.” 

On Saturday, April 24, 
Northrop’s team hosted 
their annual Bruin invitation- 
al, and were defeated by the 
North Side Redskins with a 
score of 78 to 64. North- 
rops team now ranked fourth 


Varsity Girls 


By KRIS BRUMFIELD 
News Editor 

On Wednesday, April 28, 
the girls varsity tennis team 
competed against the Concor- 
dia Cadets, winning the three 
singles matches but losing the 
two doubles matches. 

This win gives the girls 
a record of four wins, three 
losses, and one tie. 

Junior Beth Nikels, numb- 
er one singles, won a tough 
match 6-3, 6-3. Her record 
is now seven and two. Jenn- 
ifer made a comeback in the 
first game of the first set and 
went on to win her match 6-1, 
6-2. Sophomore Lisa Zehr 
was also victorious at the nu- 
mber three position winning 
her match 6-1, 6-2, boosting 
her personal record to seven 
wins and two losses. 

The doubles teams both 
lost but coach Wittenburg ex- 


in the state poll, competed 
against eight other teams from | 
the Fort Wayne area, in their 
effort to overtake the redskins 

Oustanding preformances 
weer turned in by Laura Did- 
ion, sonia Perry, and the: 
1600 meter relay squad of 
Ragsdale O’Reilly , Wilson, and 
Lendman. 

Chery! Wilson commented 
on the loss,‘‘North Side de- 
served the win, we could have 
done better, but all in all, I 
think the meet went really 
well,” 


Beat Cadets 


plained that this was the first 
time that either team had 


played together. Junior Kim 
Evans is now playing with 
Nancy Jontz and they lost 6-1 
6-2. Junior Mary Bryde and 
Penny Naselaris lost also, 6-3 
6-7. Wittenburg stated that 
both teams are potentially 
very tough. 

On Monday, April 26, the 
varsity netters lost 4-1. The 
lone Bruin victory came from. 
singles player Jennifer Cook, 
who won 6-0. 4-6, 6-4, 


Coach Wittenburg expects 
good competitive playing for 
the rest of the year, stating 
“We can hold our own against 
everybody else we play.” The 
next three matches will be at 
home: New Haven tonight, 
Snider Monday the tenth, and 
North Side Friday the fourte- 
enth. 


Some facts that 
will curl your hair. 


If you've been thinking about giving yourself a 
home perm, there’s something you should know. 


The reason perms curl your hair is because they 
literally rearrange the molecules within the 
hairshaft permanently. Whether you end up with 
soft waves or frizz depends on how, and how much 
those molecules are rearranged. At our salon, our 
stylists are trained in the chemistry of permanent 
waving. They don’t take it lightly. Before each 
perm, you can ask them to analyze your hair to be 
sure it can take the chemical change and come 
through it beautifully. So if you want the curl and 
easy care of a perm, come to our salon. We 
recommend perms by Redken® the scientific hair 
care company. So don’t risk your hair’s beauty. 
Come into our salon and make a permanent 


change—for the best! 


i 


483-4584 


NORTH 


Lic 


483-4970 


N 


By TODD CHURCHWARD 
Staff Writer — 


On Wednesday, May 12, 
he 11th annual Northrop 
igh Sthool Senior Honors 
anquet was held. Dan Hen- 

was named as this year’s 
aledictorian, and Lisa Gulyas 
was named as the salutatori- 

n. 47 students were named 
high honors and 23 received 
Scholarship with Distinction. 

Dan Henry has been a 
Scholar with Distinction for 
leach of his three years at 
Northrop. He has also been 
recognized as an outstanding 
Latin student. Lisa Gulyas 
has also been a Scholar with 
Distinction for three years. 


lence in science, math, and 
oreign language; and has al- 
been a Scholar 
ith Distinction , _ for 
ree years. Henry had 


Junior Class 


By WARREN BINDERMAN | 
Staff Writer 

Northrop High School will 
hold its annual Junior-Sen- 
ior Prom on Saturday May 
22, at the Indiana-Purdue Un- 
iversity Ball Room at 8:00 pm 
to 12:00 am. 

The Junior Class will be 
sponsoring the Prom. Junior 
Class Secretary Penny Mynatt 
says that “It should be the 
high point ofone’shigh school 
career to attend the Prom at 
least once”’ , 

The theme of the Prom 
will be ‘““Magic Moments”’, whi- 
ch will include a walk down 
“Memory Lane.” The theme 
song will be “Open Arms”, 


_ by the group “Journey”. _ 


Colors for the prom will 
include light blue, silver, and 
white. These decorations, ac- 
ording to Penny Mynatt will 
be done in a “modern fashon.” 

Served at the prom will be 
hors d’oeuvres, cakes, and a 
punch fountain. 

Atso attending the prom 
will U2 a photographer. Pri- 
ces of pictures will be made 
in accordance to the settings. 

Included on the ceremonies 
will be the prom court, and 
the crowning of the Prom 


She recieved awards for ex-. 


“men. The test is over thing 


_ Ritchie Blackmore 
“phenomenal” with 
_ Rainbow 


Superintendant Bill Anthis speaks at the Senior Honors Banquet, commending valedictorian 
Dan Henry and his parents. Photo/Steve Hug 


a grade point average (G.P.A.) 
of 11.694, while Gulyas had 
an 11.657 G.P.A. Also in 
the top five of the senior 
class were Greg Fisher, third, 
with an 11.859 G.P.A2 Helga 
Beck, fourth, with an 11.263 
G.P.A., and Gwenn Klemke, 
fifth, with an 11.227 G.P.A. 
Also in the top 10 were: 
Pam Collins, sixth, Lisa 
Houseman, seventh, Charlotte 
Atherton, eighth, Brad Brung- 
er, ninth, and Greg Otter, 
10th. Also receiving Scholar- 
ship with Distintion honors 
were: Shirai Baughman, 
Chris Beuchner, Cheri Cook, 
Peter Fagan; Scott Fitzgerald, 
Dave Henry, Phil Shriner, 
Steve Steir, Tammy Studeba- 
ker, and Steve Worman. 
- Those students receiving 
high honors were: Dale 


Augspurger, Dede Belote, Tim \ 


Claxton, Jarred Crabb, Teresa 
Davis, Kevin Dillman, Melanie 
Eberhardt, Jacqueline Falls, 


Queen. The Prom Court will 
be composed of girls from the 
senior class. 

Prom tickets were on sale 
all week for Juniors and Sen- 
iors. Seniors who have paid 
three years of class dues re- 
cieve free tickets. Anyone who 
has paid two years class dues 
can buy a ticket for $2.00, 
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What's Bruin? 


Honor Students Awarded 


Mary Johnson, Donna Kames, 
Kyle Kem, Susan. Kidd, Ed, 
Krall, Diana Kuhn, Scott Mad- 
dox, Lori McCrea, Beth Min- 
ser, Mike Neuman, Mary Ning, 
Tracy Phelps, Rodger Poliv- 
chak, Donna Pontius, Jean 
Putt, Kandi Radke, Kelly Ra- 
sor, Kerri Raupfer, Dan Roe- 
bel, Mark Russel, Melissa 
Scalzo, Shelly Scheafer, John 
Schommer, Kathy Schwiezer, 
Raj Singh, Linda Souer, Gor- 
don Springer, Todd Stanfield, 
Scott Stephen, Cathy Stroble , 
Karen Westerhausen, Mike 
Wildermuth, Tracy Witte, and 
Sara Wood. 

Dan Henry has been a 'I'ri 
Kappa Scholar and a member 
of the orchestra and tennis 
team in which he earned a 
varsity letter. He pians io 


attend Duke University. Lisa 

Gulyas has also been a Tri 
~ Kappa Scholar and plans to 

attend Purdue University. 


Sponsors Annual Prom 


tickets cost $4.00 for one year 
dues paid, and all others cost 


+ $8.00. 


The After-Prom will be held 
from 1:00am to 4:00am at hte 
Shilo Reception Hall on Car- 
ol Road, with the band Iced 
Earth performing. 


Underclassmen Take 
Competency Tests 


By PENNY MYNATT 

Staff Writer ; 
Each year Northrop stud: 
ents take competency tests. 
These tests are designed to 
find out what a student 
learned in a year. If the 
student did not learn as much 
as he or she should have 


_he or she is place in special 


classes the next year. There 
are six different, types of 
tests: reading, math, science, 
social studies, spelling, and 
language usage. 

The students are quizzed 
in every day skills in both 
math and reading. The 
science test is given to fresh- 
s 


PAGE THREE 


Your Turn 


discusses the 
“no shorts” policy 


PAGE SEVEN 


he or she has learned in bio- 
logy and science classes in the 
past year. The social studies 
test is taken by juniors. The 
students answer questions 
about subjects learned in U.S. 
History throughout the year. 
However, a majority of 
people tested are sophomores 
who had _ low SRA test 
scores. According to Mrs. 
Clancy, guidance counselor, 
the tests help students dev- 
lop minimum ability in those 
particular areas. Mrs. Clancy 
also said the tests are only 
given in certain areas. Not 


‘all cities in Indiana give 


them. It depends on the 
school system. 


PRICE: 35 CENTS 


Northrop’s Music 


Department 


Presents Pops Concert 


By JANET YOSS 
Feature Editor 


The Northrop music De- 
partment presented its an- 
nual Pops Concert on Friday, 
May 14 at 6:30. p.m. The 
Ninth Grade Girls’ Choir 
kicked off the concert with 
a variely of songs, including 
selections from the musical 
Oliver. The next two choirs 
to perform were the Varsity 
Choir followed by the Treble 
Choir. The Varsity Choir 
featured Brenda Theobaldon 
the piano, and Cindy Neal 
was the pianist for the Treble 
Choir. 

The Ninth Grade Strings 


performed “Suite” in F 
major and “The Happy 
Hobo.” The Ninth Grade 


Band and Varsity Band each 
played three numbers, in; 
cluding ‘‘Eubie!,” played by 
the Ninth Grade Band, and 
“Alla Barocco” by the Var- 
sity Band. 

Other groups to perform 
that evening were the concert 
Band, who played four num- 
bers including “Shogun.” 
Also performing was the 
Symphonie Orchestra, who 
played “‘Camelot” and “Sym- 
phonx No. 5 by Mendelssohn. 
The Tenor Bass Choir and the 
Advanced Treble Choir also 
took part in the performance. 

The Madrigal Singers sang 
an arrangement of light songs, 
including “My Bonnie Lass 
She Smelleth,” which they 
also sang in Etc. ‘82. Choir 
director Mrs. Piercy felt that 
“All the choirs did a really 
excellent job. It couldn’t 


have been any better.” She 
went on to say that it was 
“super” for their final per- 


formance. 

The music department will 
present their annual Jazz/ 
Swing Choir Concert tonight 
May 21, at 7:30 p.m. 

The concert will feature 
all three of Northrop’s Jazz 
Bands as well as the Swing 
Choir. 

Musical highlights will in- 
clude “It only Happens Every 
Time” and “Concord Blues 
for Blue” which will be 
performed by Jazz Band I. 

Jazz Band II will perform 
“The Openers” and “The 
Suncatchers” while Jazz Band 
Ill will play “You_ too” 
and “Lazy Boots”. Mr. 
Marshall feels the concert 
will be a chance for the Jazz 
Bands to show how success- 
ful they have been this year. 
They have received ones, 
which is the highest rating 
possible, in -ail of their con- 
ests. ‘ 

Northrop’s Swing Choir 
will perform an arrangement 
of “Blue Moon,” which is 
a slow ballad that was re- 
vised in 1962. They will 
also do their Bishop Luers 
show, including a piano and 
vocal solo by Alicia Williams 
“Walk Him Up” and “I Re- 
tum to Music” to name a 
few. Other featured numbers 
include the Manhatton Trans- 
version of “Operaton” in 
which Allison Kibiger will 
do a vocal solo and Cindy 
Neil will play a solo on the 
saxophone. 

Choir director Mr. Hines 
said of the concert, “It 
should be enjoyable. It’s 
one of our more popular con- 
certs.” 

Tickets are available at 
the door at $1.50 for adults 
and .75 cents for students. 


Underclassmen Honored 


The Underclass Honors Reception was held on Monday, 
May 17, at 7:30 p.m. Those students placing in the high 
honors category have grade point averages ranging from 9.5 
to 10.499 based on a 12 point scale. Those in the scholar- 
ship with distinction category have grade point averages of 


10.5 and above. 


In addition, the 10 highest ranked juniors received the 
Tri Kappa awards which are sponsored by Tri Kappa Sorority, 


a service organization. 


Receiving these awards were: Terry 


Myers, Debbie Abbott, Greg Barkey, Nancy Frappiez, Amy 
Byers, Sheryl Stroble, Rick Zemen, Cindy Thon, Lisa Tech, 


and Sandra Huffman. 


Rummage Sale Scheduled 


The Northrop Music Parents Association will hold their 
third annual garage/rumage sale on June 26 from 9:00 a.m. 
to 4:00 p.m. in the school commons. 

Donations will be accepted at the trailer in the North- 
rop parking lot on June 5, 12, and 19 at 10:00 am. 
till 1:00 p.m. and on June 24, and 25 from 8:00 a.m. 


till 8:00 p.m, 


All proceeds will benefit the Northrop musie depart- 


ment. 


Call 489-1255 or 485-3522 for further information. 


Boys Golf 
wins SAC Title 
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Opinion 


Administration Kind With — 


‘No Shorts’ Policy | 


About three weeks ago, it began to get hot. Very hot, | 
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over the Falklands for well 
over 100 years. Last month 
the Falklands were wanted 
because of their strategic 

position (300 miles from the 
Strait of Magellan) and oil 
resources. But much more 
is at stake now. It is consid- 
ered today a very good pos- 
sibility that the losing govern- 
ment in this dispute will in- 
evitably fall. This fact makes 
the chances of either govern- 
ment backing down very slim. 
And neither side is making 
it any easier. 

The day. after the invasion, 
the first emergency weekend 
sitting of Parliament since the 
Suez Canal crisis was held. 
Both the opposition labor 
party and members of the 
conservative party called for 
resignations from Foreign 
Security Carrington (which 
they got), Defense Secretary 
Nott, and Mrs. Thatcher her- 
self. With this inner tension 
in Britain’s government, if 
Prime Minister Thatcher fails 
to get back the Falklands, our 
staunchest ally will undergo 
a major change in its high 
ranking officials, possibly in- 
cluding the Prime Minister. 

On April 3, the day after 
the invasion, Prime Minister 
Thatcher took a step that 
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The United States is faced 
with some very difficult de- 
cisions in this dispute. Britain 
has asked for strong support 
from the U.S.—and they have 
a right to it. They backed 
our trade sanctions and 
and Olympic boycott against 
the U.S.S.R. when they in- 
vaded © Afghanistan. And 
Thatcher unquestioningly 
backed United States nuclear 
build up in Europe (including 
Britain) to counter the 
Soviet’s. But if we back 
Rritain too openly we will 
lose our close ties with anti- 
communist regimes in South 
America. 

So what should America’s 
stand be? I fell they should 
back Britain with everything 
they have. Not only because 
of our close relation with 
them but because Argentina 
made the first hostile act. If 
Argentina has legal ownership 
of the Faklands stemming 
from the initial discovery, as 
they claim they do, invasion 
is not the way to take it. Also 


if Britain were to lose owner:. 


ship of the Faklands, other 
British colonies would revolt 
and the potential for war 
wauld be high once more. 
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By JIM BILLINGS 

. Editor in Chief 

, 

K will not be an wasy column to write. 

my last column which was written with 
relative ease. | apologize to all who were of- 

h fended, though | can’t understant why anyone 

N else would get upset over it. ; 

\ But this is my last column. As | write 

R it, I'm forced to look back over the longest, 

R yet shortest, year of my life. It seems as 

‘ 

‘ 


k This 
(Unlike 


if last week | was writing my first column — 
‘Welcome to Your Newspaper’. Now I’m say- 
§ ing goodbye. 
Y D109 has been my second home since the 
N second semester of my sophomore year. Perhaps 
~ I’ve spent too much time here. | know that 
| could have been a better student if Journalism 
hadn’t entered my life (Chemistry and Senior 
Seminar are two good examples. 

The question is whether or not it was worth it. 
If you’ve enjoyed What’s Bruin? this year, then 
it worth it. If you looked forward to every other 
Friday, then the effort was worthwhile. 
‘ I've enjoyed every minute I’ve worked for 
What's Bruin? (well, maybe not every minute) 
B and there are many people to thank: Doug 
Laslie, for giving us the space to sink or swim 
R on our own; Jim Sweeney, for those pearls 
: of wisdom (cast before swine?) that were always 
§ spoken at the right time; John Kane, dedicated 
N to the end and heroic to the last (and for 
: getting me to write a column); Brent Lantz, 
S the one everybody thought was “sweet and 
8 innocent”; and the entire What’s Bruin? staff, 
: without whom there ‘wouldnt be a paper to 
N Most of all, I’d like to thank you — 
: Without you, there’s no need for a 


be edited. 
the reader. 
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considering it is still May. At virtually the same time NA | 
Northrop students began wearing shorts. And that became. Anos WANE. LAKE nes MBER | 
a point of controversy as it seems to do year after year. ad Ringe. 5 
Surprisingly, the issue went overlooked by Northrop’s RATOR STUBBLE 
administration for a few days. Then, last week, Principal SiTWRS. FOREST TO SHAE 
Williams decreed over morning announcements that the Cee Ge 
wearing of shorts is, and has always been, verboten at — 
Northrop. He went on to say that anyone wearing . Set scares ei duet 
shorts to school from that day on would be sent home ! te ; 
to return with appropriate legwear. 2 ress 
We at What’s Bruin? would like to take this space ’ SFruc pecay ~ neve worecs 
to applaud | our administration’s decision and to stand Melee Hook De cLie 
firmly behind them in their proclamation that bare | che eis ee a 
legs do not belong at school. We realize that this might | 
be an astonishing statement, especially since it comes : 
from some of the people who joined in the disrobing | 
of thighs, but we feel that clear and sound reasoning : 
leads to the only answer. i eee re ah 
_ Half of this reasoning is based upon the obvi READ Sane eee 
distraction that shorts have upon Saas Ronee es ee 
the student body. While it i KS 4 ose aoa ees 
J i is true that some “tasteful 32 WANs TO FRX emu) 
(Bermudas and the like) don’t turn too many eyes ie tne 
kids who wear shorts with their “cheeks hanging out” 
(thanks, Mr. Laslie) will avert the gazes of many Northrop OLD TEAM? uey'RE 20 
students. And that casual little glance can cause many a Jokes ot Smeus UKE eran! 
disaster, as students have been seen walking into walls 
playing human pinball in the cafeteria, and almost a 
re-enacting Death Race 2000 in the parking lot. 
So now that the truth is out, don’t moan because 
you can’t wear shorts. Consider yourself lucky to have f 
such a caring administration. 
e 
Invasion Not the Answer Haas +O FA ical NTA 
e ° r ve mi ; k i \ Fean aa 
in Falklands Dispute oeseveuusnemescoequse seecccoecsensecescooccs: ; 
By JEFF K An i < 
pe Jett eas to complicate media- . d now for somethin 
A long dispute means that ig A gronmn ay ieee ar i } 
sonpetactmmgs  Riamawns sn Se | outrageously different... 
Voltaire on This seems tomeacom- 
’ oe etely unrealisti 
If this saying is true, a pine ate Tei ous - j ie ! 
peaceful agreement over the total block of direct com- | / 
cae Islands dispute munication between the two 
might be hard to come by. countries. And if the Argen- hed 
After all, Great Britain and tines pulled out, there would 
Argentina have been arguing be nothing more to talk A : “ 
journalism department or What’s Bruin? | hope 


you enjoyed the paper this year — we worked 
hard to see that you did. 


It is with great pleasure that | announce @. 


. . TA - DA! Next year’s editor positions. 

Replacing me will be Todd Churchward. Todd 
js a two-year veteran of What's Bruin? He‘ 
served this year as Sports Editor and Managing 
Editor. He is also planning to attend the Ball 
State Journalism Workshop this summer. 


Janet Yoss will be Managing Editor next year. 
This year she has been Circulation Manager, 
Assistant Feature Editor and Feature Editor. 
Janet is also a member of Quill and Scroll, an 
international honorary society for high school 
Journalists. She is also planning to attend the 
BSU Journalism Workshop. 

Stepping in as News Editor will be Matt 
Lucas. Matt, also a member of Quill and 
Scroll, is currently serving as What's Bruin? 
Sports Editor. 

He will be replaced by Beth Richardson. ¥ 
Beth, for all practical purposes, was Assistant 
Sports Editor this year. She’s done a fot of 
work writing and laying out the sports page. % 

Luke Stieber will serve another term as 9 
Opinion Editor. Luke is another staff member 
planning on spending a week in a hot dorm § 
and a frigid classroom at Ball State this summer. 9 

Last, but certainly not least, is Lisa “Bunny” 
Domer, who gets a promotion from Assistant 
Feature Editor to Feature Editor. 

This group of hard-working people will -con- 
tinue to bring you a newspaper that strives 
to inform, enlighten and entertai : 


~A»@ 


Brent Lantz 
MANAGING EDITOR 


DALLAS EVANS, Business Manager 
CHRIS BURNS, Advertising Manager — 
PENNY MYNATT, Cicculation Manager 
JOHN KANE, Creative Consultant 
JULES FRANKE, Staff Artist 
DOUG LASLIE, Faculty Adviser — 


Editor 
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By JOHN KANE 
Creative Consultant 


The Memorial Coliseum 
was the site of the latest rock 
show in the Fort (excepting 
the free concert at the Foe- 
linger Theater last Monday), 
with Iron Maiden, 38 Special, 
and Rainbow providing the 
music. About 7,000 people 
(give or take a thousand or 


‘ two) attended the concert, 


which was held last Sunday. 

Iron Maiden and 38 Spe- 
cial, the opener and headliner, 
respectively, put on a couple 
of ordinary sets; the former 
being your basic European 
heavy-metal band_ and the lat- 
ter your basic southern-rock 
band. Iron Maiden began the 
show almost precisely at the 
7:30 starting time and played 
for about 40 minutes, with 
miost of the tunes coming 
from their latest album, The 
Number of the Beast. No stel- 
lar songs or musicians there; 
everything they did you have 
heard before and will hear 
again. In fact, the biggest 
thrill Iron Maiden had to offer 
was a ten-foot tall replica of 
the (dare I say it) beast on 
their album cover, who 
pranced about the stage dur- 
ing their encore song, “Tron 
Maiden.” 

Likewise, 38 Special proc 
vided little excitement. The 
brightest point of this bar 
band-turned top 40 superstars 
is their vocalist, Donnie Van 
Zandt of the famous (at least 
in the south) singing .Van 
Zandt brothers (Ronnie sang 
with Lynyrd Skynyrd before 
his death and Jehnny fronts 
the Johnny Van Zandt Band). 
He’s got a good voice and 
jumps about wildly on stage 
during the solos, like singers 
ought to (instead of sitting on 
the drummer’s riser or going 
backstage). Besides him, 38 
Special was routine at best. 
They sported two drummers 
(the reason why escapes me), 
a bassist, two guitarists, and ~ 
two background singers; all 
were mediocre. ‘heir most 
redeeming quality were the 
dual guitar solos in~a few 
songs; obviously, 38 Special’s 
guitarists have done their 
homework on how to make 
two solos sound good at the 


same time, a la 
Skynyrd. 

Now, you may be wonder- 
ing why so little of this review 
is devoted to the headlining 
and opening bands. What 
could be of such great impor- 
tance that deserves more men- 
tion than Iron Maiden and 


Lynyrd 


38 Special? Quite simply, 
Ritchie Blackmore. Allow me 
to explain: : 


I have been a Ritchie 
Blackmore fan ever since I 
first heard his fiery solos in 
“Highway Star,” “Burn,” and 
other Deep Purple classics. 
His manic, melodic style firm- 
ly established Blackmore as 
one of the finest guitarists of 
the third age of rock-n-roll 
(late sixties-early seventies). 
However, Blackmore left Deep 
Purple in 1974, dissatisfied 
with their new funk sound, 
and founded Ritchie Black- 
more’s Rainbow out of Elf, 
a band who, opening for Deep 
Purple at times, featured an 


amazing vocalist named 
Ronnie James Dio. __ 
‘Blackmore 


made every song 


an experience by 
playing at least 
one phenomenal 


solo in every song.’ 


— 


And that is when the lega- 
cy of Rainbow began. That 
is also when Blackmore started 
playing his finest _ music. 
Rainbow’s third album, a two- 
disc live effert entitled On 
Stage, houses, in my opnion 
(of course), the best rock-n- 
roll guitar playing ever cap- 
tured on vinyl. Blackmore’s 
solos on|‘‘Mistreated” (an un- 
characteristically soft, quiet 
solo) and “Catch the Rain- 
bow” are worth the price of 
the album alone, and his blues 
playing, such as the piece dur- 
ing the medley on side one of 
On Stage prompted Bumps 
Blackwell, an old, established~ 


Nuclear Devastation is the 


By LUKE STIEBER 
Staff Writer 
A few weeks ago, the Chic- 
ago Tribune featured, in it’s 
Tempo section, two articles 
that wauld be very helpful to 
teenagers in the eighties; 
“How to Beat the deo 
~ Games” and “How to Survive 
a Nuclear Holocaust’. We are 
living in a time clouded with 


thoughts and nightmares con- 
cerning nuclear war. What’s 
the big deal? you ask. Well, 
to give you some idea of, the 
result of a nuclear attack, 
consider these figures supplic- 
ed by the March 29 issue of 
Time magazine: If a SS-13 
missile, a one megaton bomb, 


(one-fiftieth the size of the 


Soviet’s largest missile), were 
to explode six thousand feet 


above the intersection of In- 


terstate Highways 94 and 75, 
a flash of light would result 
and before it disappeared des- 
truction and disaster would 
cover about 35 square miles 

of Michigan and reaching up 
into Canada. Buildings col- 
lapsing, cars melting, and 

homes burning and after the 
smoke and fire cleared the 
corpses would add up to 


th eee 


470,000. 

Although the results of a 
nuclear attack, one bomb or 
hundreds, are unknown and 
and can only be estimated at, 
a situation similar to the one 
above would most likely oc- 
cur. 


It seems, though, that 
there are people in the pre- 
sent administration who are 
telling us that, “it wouldn’t 
bet that bad.’ They also re- 
gard nuclear arms very highly 
on the list of alternatives in 
Americ’a foriegn policy plan. 
These people are represented 
by government officials like 
Richard Pipes of the National 
Security Council staff who 
said that a nuclear attack 
would be like an “amputa- 
tion:traumatie but not nec- 
essarily fatal”. Or. consider 
what Colin Gray, a consultant 
to the State and Defense depts. 
stated: “If American_casuale.. 
ties could be held to 20 
million that would be very 
horrible, but it is damage 
from which we could reco- 
ver.” 

In my opinion, even the 
consideration of using nuclear 
arms by the U.S. is irrespons- 
ible, senseless and inhuman. 


ao) 


‘Rainbow Show ‘an Experience’ 


blues artist, to comment in 
Melody Maker magazine, “I 
never. heard any blues like I 
heard (Blackmore) play. I had 
to stop, blink my eyes, and 
take a close look at that cat. 
He was playing some black 
blues that would make some 
black guitarists stand up and 
take notice.” 

Seven years, seven albums, 
and eleven personnel changes 
later, Ritchie Blackmore and 
his Rainbow rolled into Fort 
Wayne for the first time. 
While their selection of songs 
wasn’t the greatest (consisting 
of mostly commercial mater- 
ial), Blackmore made every 
song an experience by playing 
at least one phenomenal solo 
in nearly every song. As a 
matter of fact, out of all the 
guitarists I have seen that I 
consider great (Jimmy Page, 
Michael Schenker, Donald 
Roeser, Tony Iommi, Jimi 
Hendrix, Joe Perry, Alex Life- 
son, Alvin Lee), Blackmore 
tops them all. None of them 
are as fast or melodic as 
Blackmore, and his left hand 
itechnique is incomparable. 

Blackmore was backed up 
admirably by the band that 
has managed to stay with him 
for two albums (only one 
other compilation of Rain- 
bow, Dio, Powell, Carey, and 
Bain, who all played on 
Rising and On Stage, has 
managed to do that. Bobby 
Rodinelli has adequately filled 
the gap left by Cozy Powell, 
one of rock’s greatest (if not 
the greatest) drummers. His 
double-bass style resembles 
Powell’s, and his feet are as 
inexhaustable, .as was proven 
by the burly bass drum beat 
in the “Kill the King”’ instru- 
mental. Joe Lynn Turner, 


“Rainbow’s second vocalist 


since Dio, has a great voice and 
range, and sang the only Rain- 
bow-with-Dio-on-vocals song 
they did, “‘Man on the Silver 
Mountain,” good enough. 
Roger Glover, the bassist 
during Deep Purple’s heyday 
(and also their best bassist) is 
back with Blackmore, and he 
earned his keep in “Lazy,” 
your typical-12-bar-blues-in-G, 
excepting that they played 
the 20 seconds of it double- 
timed, which is pretty quick. 


Because the result of a nuc- 
lear exchange between two 
countries, in this case the U.S. 
and Russia, would Sead to 

the disintergration of the 

ozone layer that protects the 
Earth from the Suns deadly 


rays. 
‘if American 
casualties could 


be held to 20 
million that would 


be very horrible... 
- Colin Gray 


America and Russia both 
have alliances that stem across 
the world and skirmishes in 
different parts of the world 
involving these allies could 
result in a very quick and 
noncommunieative conflict. 
There is little we can do in 
a situation like this and it is 
very frustrating living in the 
shadow of fear of such events 
or others like them. Anger is 
also felt living in a society 
dominated by such fears. 
songwriter Bob Dylan captur- 
ed these emotions in his song 


‘ 
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Rainbow’s Ritchie Blackmore shows his excellent skill 
in solos at the May 16 concert at the Memorial Coliseum. 
Photo/Bob Winters 


Some of the other tunes they 
played included “Night Alley 
Driver,” “Can’t Happen 
Here,” and “Smoke on the 
Water,” (which was tagged 
on to the end of “Lazy”’) sans 
Blackmore’s solo. 

But it was awfully hard 
for me to take my eyes off 
Blackmore, for not only is 
his guitaring great, he’s got a 
terrific stage personality. The 
climax of his antics cccurred 
during “Kill the King.” After 
some blistering soloing, Black- 
more tossed his customized 
Stratocaster twenty-five feet 
into the air, only to save it 
from certain death with a last- 
minute grasp. Then he pro- 
ceeded to rake the neck of 


Real Problem of the Eighties 


“Masters of War’’: 

Come you masters of war 

You that build all the guns 
you that build the death planes 
You that build the big bombs 
you that hide behind walls 
You that hide behind desks 

I just want you to know 

I can see through your masks 


You that never done nothin’ 
But build to destrot 

You play with my world 
Like it’s your little toy 

You put a gun in my hand 
And you hide from my eyes 
And turn and run farther 
When the fast bullets fly 


Like Judas of old 

You lie and decieve 

A world war can be won 
You want me to believe 

But I see through your eyes 
And I see through your brain 
Like I see through the water 


That runs down my drain... 


You've thrown the worst fear 
That can ever be hurled 

Fear to bring childrent - 
Into the world 

For threatening my baby 
unborn and unnamed 

You ain’t worth the blood 
That runs in your veins 


/ 


tne guitar across a stage moni- 


tor, throw it to the ground 
and, scrape his boot across it 
a few times, and rip the low 
four strings off the guitar be- 
fore completely destroying 
the Strat by smashing the 
headstock and neck off 
against a speaker cabinet and 
splitting the body across his 
leg. What a finale! 

To all the 38 Special and 
Iron Maiden fans out there, 
I almost want to apologize for 
turning this into (for all prac- 
tical purposes) a Rainbow ar- 
ticle. But then J think of how 
great Ritchie Blackmore and 
Co. was and how fair the 
other two bands were, and I 
don’t feel sorry anymore. 


There is a sense of anger 
and helplessness and also 
hopelessness conveyed in the 
song that exists in real life 
It’s like asking, “What’s the 
use of going on?” Planning 
and working for the future 
when there could very well be 
no future for our generation. 

One answer could be a 
freeze on nuclear arms build- 
up as advocated by many 
people. Another could be el- 
ecting a responsible adminis- 
tration into government that 
would put their energy into 
a peace-making policy rather 
than the hostility-rooted pol- 
icy being carried out now. 
Because, the present adminis- 
tration now in power, is like 
a homeowner who puts all his 
money, except for that used 
for necessities, into a gigantic 
fence and attack dogs instead 
of putting the money into the 
house, building a better home. 
Though these ideas are not 
clearly stated with plans be- 
hind them, one thing is clear: 
something must be done 
about the nuclear weapons 
that inhabit our nation and 
others or our world may suf- 
fer a very bitter and harmful 
fate. 


“We are co-alcoholics,’’ 
explained Gary, the son of 
an alcoholic and member of 
Alateen, a self-help group for 
children of alcoholics, “We 
have the same characteristics 
as an alcoholic.” 

Children of alcoholics 
ahve low self-esteem, have 
trouble developing close re- 
lationships and have a high 
risk of becoming alcoholics 
themselves according to ex- 
perts in the field. 

These young _ people 
“learn to manipulate and to 
survive at a price. They 
don’t learn how to establish 
primary relationships, de- 


velop self-worth, to trust or 
to express feélings,’’ said 


Rokelle Lerner, director of 
Children Are People Inc., an 
advocacy group for children 
of alcoholics. 

The immediate effect of 
growing up in the family 
of an alcoholic is sufferina 
mental abuse from the par- 
ent. The parents do not 
usually intend to abuse the 
children, but they hurt them 
through neglect, explained 
Ed Diehl, director of com- 
munity relations at Seabrook 
House, and alcohol treatment 
center in New Jersey. ‘’The 
child does not feel loved,” 


he said. ‘’He looks at the 
behavior of the parent and 


thinks, ‘Why would | be 
treated this way if I’m 
loved?’”’ 


Because of the stigma at- 
tached to alcoholism, the 
children also fear making 
close friends or bringing any- 


one home. They develcp 
a sense of fear, shame and 


isolation because of the 
obvious lack of care they 
get from the alcoholic par- 
ent, Diehl said. : 

These young people also 
grow up with a distorted 
view of family and society. 
Their social development is 
impeded by the lack of 
guidance or a role model, 
he added. 

The child of an alcoholic 
also has a four times greater 
chance of becoming an alco- 


"Why should | 
be treated this 


way if I’m loved.” 


———————— 
holic himself, said Lerner. 
Two major reasons for this 
are environment and genetics. 
Environmentally, the child 
has grown up with a dis- 
troted view of alcoholic 


drinking. He has never 
known what ‘‘moderate’’ 
drinking is. The child of 


an alcoholic often comes 
from a long line of alcohol- 
ics, Diehl said. This means 
he or she has a genetic pre- 
disposition tor alcoholism 
and is more susceptible to 
the disease, Lerner explained. 
Children are at the greatest 
risk during grades 5 to 8 
when they are in what is 
known as the decision per- 
iod. 

Children find many. dif- 
ferent ways of coping with 
the situation. Lerner de- 
scribed the four major roles 
a child may take to cope 
with the alcoholic parent. 

In many families there is 
‘a parent/child role reversal. 
The child grows up not 
knowing who the true child 
is and who the true adult 
is. He or she is the one 
who has been taking care of 
the household, the younger 
children and the alcoholic 
parent. This child, known 
as the “supercoper’’ or 
“family hero,’’ often finds 
himself or herself as the one 
factor holding the family 
together. 

Even though some of this 
child’s characteristics may be 
seen as desirable in adult- 
hood, here they manifest 
themselves in a less desirable 
manner, Lerner explained!. 
The supercoper often be- 
comes an overachiever and 
a workaholic. Some even 
marry alcoholics to retain the 
feeling of being needed. 
Ulcers and a mental break- 
down are sometimes the 
final result, she said. 

Other roles children adopt 
to cope with the stress are 
the “loner,” the “’trouble- 
maker” and the “‘clown.” 

Loners offer relief to 
alcoholic parents. They do 
not really need to be cared 
for, because they are not 
around, Lerner said. They 
have problems making friends 
and often lock themselves in 
their .rooms, @voiding con- 
frontation with the alcoholic 
parent. 

Troublemakers quite often 
out their frustrations in 
school by disrupting class or 
fighting with students and 


teachers. By drawing at- 
tention to parents. Finally, 
the clown is the socializer 
and entertainer. He offers 
comic relief to a family that 
has been torn and disrupted 
by alcoholism. 

As different as all these 
roles are, they have one 
thing in common: they 
help young people cope with 
the inconsistencies, despair 
and shame used by an alco- 
holic parent. 


About 12 million children 
have alcoholic Parents, ac- 
cording to the National 
Institute on Alcoholism and 
Alcohol Abuse, but few of 
these get help. 

Recongnizing the need for 
treatment of children of 
alcoholics -has been slow in 
coming. “There has been 
tremendous advancement in 
treatment of alcoholics, but 
very little attention given to 
children of alcoholics,” said 
Diehl. 

Part of the Problem has 
been the lack of crossover’ 
In the various disciplines, 

, Said Williard Foster, former 


special assistant to the 
director NIAAA. An. or- 
ganization that deals with 


alcoholics ‘will not treat the 
children, and vice versa, he 
said. 

Foster chaired an NIAAA- 
sponsored symposium of chil- 
dren of alcoholics in 1979. 
That, he said, was the be- 
ginning of any true national 
recognition of the problem. 
“It's been like pulling teeth 
to get it recognized,’ he 
explained. 


According to foster the 
only other role government 
has had in helping children 
of alcoholics has been to 
fund small projects like Sea- 
brook House, a center that 
treats the whole family, de- 
toxifying the alcoholic and 
bringing the other family 
members into group therapy. 
The only other care has come 
from private efforts such as 
Alateen, which treats only 
children of alcoholics, and 
Children Are People Inc., 
which trains adults to work 
with children ages 5 to 12. 


By DALLAS EVANS 
Staff Writer 


“If you have one student 
who comes in contact with 
illegal drugs or alcoho! there 
is a drug problem,”’ mention- 
ed Dean of Boys John 
Weicker. 

Even with the tremendous 
success of the highly publi- 


cized drug bust last year, 
Weicker still continues to 
work as much (if not 


more) than last year. 

On April 29, 1981, with 
an undercover police officer, 
state police arrested 19 peo- 
ple—ten of them Northrop 
students. The investigation 
was a first in that a 34-year- 
old police officer passed as 
a 19-year-old student. 

During the 1980-81 school 
year there were 87 expul- 
sions or withdrawals by stud- 
ents caught possessing illegal 
drugs or alcohol. But so far 
this year during the first sem- 
ester there have been 13 with- 
drawals and expulsions by 
students caught with _ illegal 
drugs or alcohol. 

Besides the 1981 drug bust 
there have been several other 
contributing factors in the 


Drugs, Options 


“By JILL AUSBURY 
Staff Writer 


Most people who use drugs 
don't become junkies, con- 
trary to the “reefer madness” 
iedal that one puff of a joint 
will turn a normal kid into a 
wild-eyed, rabid ‘‘druggie’’ 
who will-commit all sorts of 
nasty crimes to pay for his 
habit. Still, the psychological 
and physical addictiveness of 
drugs and alcohol can not be 
denied, except possibly by 
some of the users themselves. 
These are the people who will 
likely become hooked. 

Once the use of drugs and al- 
cohol becomes less of a desire 
and more of a need, the user 
becomes a possible danger to 
himself and others. He or she 
must be helped--but getting a 
user off the habit is difficult, 
to say the least, and getting 
him to realize he has a habit 


Cooper 


On April 29, 1981, 19 
people were arrested after a 
long investigation on drug 
use. Ten of those people 
were students at Northrop. 

Mike Cooper was one of 
those students. He remem- 
bers the night of April:29 
well: “I was sitting .with 
some friends, smoking, and a 
police car pulls up so we put 
away what we were doing. 
My dad answered the door 
and the cops said they had a 
warrent for my arrest. You'll 


never believe how many 
thoughts went through my 
head!" 


He was taken to the 
Indiana State Police post and 
‘held on $2000 bail. He was. 
charged with dealing mari-’ 
juana, a Class D felony with 


. 


maximum penalty of five 
years in jail. Through plea 
bargaining, the charge was' 


reduced to possession of 
under 30 grams of marijuana, 
a Class A misdemeanor with 


Weicker Talks of Drugs 


70 percent drop in the drug 
use at Northrop. 


One of these factors is 
crime prevention. Northrop 
High School has a simple but 
effective way of preventing 
drug use (at school) among 
students; “catching people’’ 
according to Mr. Weicker. An- 
other factor in this years drug 
decline is, ‘This year stud- 
ents are more willing to come 
me and tell me who is doing 
what,”’ said Mr. Weicker. The 
search of lockers and cars 
has also been proved as an 
effective way of eliminating 
drug use in high schools. And 
according to the Fort Wayne 
Community School — search 
and seizure policy, Mr. Weick- 
er is able to search these 
cars and lockers. ‘Usually 
the only students who object 
to the searches are the guilty 
ones,”’ added Mr. Weicker. 

There are many reasons 
why students use drugs (ie... 
“To get away from it all,” 
“Because it is something to 
do,” or even “Because it’s 

_there.”’) but there are very 
few effective ways of stop- 
ping drug use among high 
school students. Mr. Weicker 


Relates 
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Mike thinks one way to 


in School 
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is the hardest part of all. 
Often it is not until the user 
has injured himse'f or others, 
or has committed one or sev- 
eral major crimes that he or’ 
she realizes the need for help. 
Once the problem has been 
realized, a number of steps 
can be taken. Getting the per- 
son to talk about the habit-- 
and the reasons behind it--can 
be a positive first ster. Facing 
up to alcohol or drug addic- 
tion is tough, but it is the first 
necessary action to be taken-- 
and otfen the hardest. 
Hospitalization is often next 
on the agenda. This is to treat 
any illness or injury sustained 
due to the addiction, as well 
as to ‘‘dry out’ the user and 
help him overcome his depend- 
ence. This can be a very long a 
and painful process, and close 
-upervision of the user is re- 
quired. The process of getting 
addicts off the habit can take 


maximum penalty of one 
year in jail. He was found 
guilty and sehtenced to one 
year in the City-County lock- 
up, all but 30 days suspen ted. 
He was released after 14 days 
because of good behavior. He 
was also put on probation for 
one year. 

The bust came as a com- 
plete surprise to Mike, as he 
“never thought there’d be a 
cop at school.'’ And _ al- 
though he feels the bust was 
“a smart thing to do”, he 
says *“it has not eliminated 


the problem. The drug sit- 
uation (at Northrop) is no 
h ret! st 


"Never 
thought there’d © 
be a cop at 
school.” 


slow down the drug problern 
is to have teenagers who have 
been arrested for drug usage, 
such as himself, talk relevant- 
to high school students and 
explain the dangers of drugs 


commented, “This (the drug 
problem) will continue until 
people start targeting kids in 
the sixth and seventh grades. 
Almost all the drug users at 
Northrop and the ones that 
have been caught started in 
sixth and seventh grade. 

Is it worth all the hassle 
and trouble to catch just a 
few students when many are 
getting away with it? If you 
remember, last year’s invest- 
igation needed the coopera- 
tion of Northrop High School, 
the Fort Wayne Community 
School System, and the Ind- 
iana State Police. The drug 
bust received national atten- 
tion (Jane Pauley on the To- ° 
day show), not to imention 
a four-page follow up by The 
News-Sentinel. Are tatics like 
these worth it to catch just 
a few students? “If you 
only catch 1 student out of 
2700, it’s worth it,’’ replied 
Mr. Weicker. 


Mer 
Mr.. Weicker commented 
on his job, ‘People who really 
care about kids, | mean really 
care, not this phoney stuff, 
must shoulder the responsi- 
bility of hurting them.” — 
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By DALLAS EVANS 
Staff Writer 


What kind of person can 
ask the most ridiculous quest- 
ions, have a permanent smile 
of Stupidity, and be the ob- 
ject of an entire class’ disgust? 
(HINT- No this story is not 
about Moonies). These people 
are -known as pbrown-nosers. 

There are several ways to 
detect a brown-noser in a 
class. For example, brown- 


_hosers usually have the more 


unique (downright unusual) 
names (i.e. Forest, Emma, 
Bernie, Consuela, Arnie, . . .) 
Brown-nosers also wear the 
latest fashions, (NOTE—Ob- 
serve that no mention of 
preppies has been made), and 
they also wear the cute smiles 
(ANOTHER NOTE- Again 
preppies have been overlook- 
ed). Brown-nosers also seem 
to possess a distinct,.preadol- 
escent whine in their voices, 

A list has recently been 
made( by some wonderfully 
industrious and intelligent 
journalism students) to help 
students immediatly recog- 
mize the usual and unusual) 
characteristics of the average 
brown-noser: 

1) One of the more ob- 
vious techniques of a brown- 
noser is their over-eagerness 
to help. Brown-nosers are 
often seen asking to do simple 
favors for their teachers, such 
as, ‘“‘Oh,-your shoes look scuf- 
fed... can I polish them for 
you?” or even, “Does your 
daughter need a date for the 


_ prom?” These are just a few 


examples of a brown-noser’s 
famous helpfulness technique. 


2) Another characteristic 
of an average brown-hoser is 
his unnatural desire to work. 
Maybe brown-hosers are part 
masochist, but there has to 
be something wrong with a 
student who feels that he 
(or she) doesn’t have enough 
homework and then pleads 
and grovels for more. Now 
there is also something wrong 
with a student who cannot 
seem to learn enough about 
the moral standards of 
Yugoslavian gypsies. 

3) An essential brown- 
hoser tactic is to ask .uncom- 
monly stupid questions in 
order to give the teacher a 
feeling of extreme superiority 
and intelligence (HA). These 
can range from the simple 
and mundane questions like 
“Do snakes sit?” to the 
great brown-hoser master- 
pieces such as, “If Leonard 
Nimoy disappeared, who would 
go in search of him?” 

4) Another brown-noser 
technique, which brown-no- 
sers often do unknowingly, 
is to evoke the hatred (loath- 
ing,repulsion, contempt, dis- 
gust...) of the remaining 
students in the class. This 
tatic is often hard on the 
brown-nosers, but frequently 
the teacher will take sympathy 
upon the unpopular brown- 
nosers. Although this tatic 
does often backfire upon 
brown-nosers, if the other 
students in the class attempt 
to seek revenge on the 
brown-noser. (Now how can 
a brown-noser use the cute 
(nauseating) smile without 
any teeth?) 

5) | Brown-nosers often 
use compliments in order to 


‘ . Brown—nosers : An Object of Disgust 


get on a teacher’s good side. 
(Some of the compliments 
brown-nosers use would make 
Doris Day seem like a serious, 
dramatic actress.) A few good 
examples of a brown-noser’s 
compliments are, “My, what 
a beautiful smile you have,” 
“Gee your hair smells ter- 
ific,” and also “What? (loud 
gasp) you don’t look half 
that age.” 


6) Another brown-noser 
trick (and most likely the 
most effective) is playing the 
role of an obedient wimp. 
(HINT — Every teacher a- 
dores a wimp). Using this 


technique brown-nosers often: 


raise their hands to ask per- 
mission to sharpen their pen- 
cils, grovel at the teachers 
feet in order to egt the pri- 
viledge of washing the black- 
boards and cleaning the 
erasers, etc,... 


7) Perhaps one of the most 
effective ways for a brown- 
noser to gain a teachers trust, 
is to learn about the teachers 
private life and family, thus 
brown-nosers are able to make 
clear references to the teachers 
favorite hobbie or the teachers 
family. 


However, brown-nosers do 
have a little credit for all the 
time, research, and pain that 
they go through just to please 
one teacher. No normal stu- 
dent can be the object of an 
entire class’ disgust, have his 
face beaten beyond recogni- 
tion at the end of the school 
year, and have to act like an 
obedient wimp, without being 
given some recognision forhis 
efforts (except by teachers). 


Religion : A Very Controversial Subject 


By ALAN. .V. KELSO 


Staff Writer : 
Religion: It produces dif- 
ficult questions to answer and 


’ is a very controversial subject 


to talk about. Religion in ‘ 
America is basically Christian, 
with some variations and 
minor groups. This would in- 
clude Baptist, | Catholic, 
Presbyterian, Mennonite, and 
non-denominational churches. 
Students at’ Northrop attend 
churches from all of these 
denominations. Some stu- 
dents do not attend church at 
all. 

When asked how they felt 
about religion, one pointed 
out, “If you mean cults, the 
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The Electric Circus offers the best in video ex- 
citement. Test your skill . . . play for fun . -. The 
Electric Circus has over 60 exciting video games 
_ for you, including the top ten across the country. 


Moonies are crazy”. Another 
replied, “It’s good fire 
insurance!”? Of course, Other 
students have some profound 
statements; as one sophomore 
said, “Hypocrites”. Though 
in today’s society, people 
make jokes about. churches 
or religion: “Here’s my 
words of wisdom: I think 
everyone believes in one thing, 
the Bible. Also everyone be- 
lieves in God, especially when 
they’re in trouble, which is 
about what 90% of the people 
do.” One junior said, “Re- 
ligion has ruined Christianity 
and Christianity has ruined 
“Religion” 

Some people think that 


6. Qix 
7. Galaga 
8. Centipede 
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there were certain hangups 
about religion, saying “Too 
many people are trying to 
push it and force it on you,” 
and some siad that they 


didn’t like the‘‘stuffiness” of 
religion-that it puts too many 
restrictions and rules on 
people. “Religion, or going to 
church,” one freshman said, 

“might be good for some 
people, because there is too 
much crime and murder, and 
it might do some good.” One 
junior said, when asked his 
thoughts about people preach- 
ing, “That’s okay, I’m going 
to hell anyway. I know I 
shouldn’t, but I am.” 
Another, abrupt statement by 


junior Dennis Smith: spel! 
think there is a God up 
there somewhere.” 

Senior Connié| Dimke, said 


what would be a good average 
of Northrop’s opinion on this 
matter. “I feel religion is 
very important to a certain 
extent. Some people I feel 
take it a little too far: But 


_ everyone has to do their own 


thing. For some people it 
may be good for them, be- 
cause it leads them away from 
all the evils of the world. But 
I feel religion should be some- 
thing between you and God.” 

Some people get quite up- 
set about religion, or the 
mention of it, while others 
are for it all the way. Which 
ever way one chooses, this 
decision must be made by the 
person himself. Whether it is 
the question of having 
prayer in the schools, or being 
allowed to read the Bible in 
the schools, religion has a 
difinite part in today’s society, 
and will continue to be a 
subject to ask questionsabout. 


Your Turn 


Recently the school adninistaton banned 
wearing shorts durina «chool hours. In view 
of the fact of the ex tremely warm temperatures 
some con-troversy has arose over this decision. 


This week, What's Bruin? asks... 


"How do you feel about the new 
‘no shorts ’ policy?” 


Dan Madden, junior: 
“| don’t think it’s fair. It’s 

only the girls that wear offensive 
shorts.” 


Deb Corell, sophomore: 
“| think it’s ridiculous. There’s 
nothing wrong with wearing shorts 
as long as they are worn with in 
reason. Not all shorts are disre- 
spectful.”” 


== 
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Jim Bonnice, senior: 

“It’s hot!, Blue jeans are too hot. 
| think we should be able to 
wear shorts.” 


Julie Hilger, sophomore: 
“It’s not fair. Just because a few 
5 people wore really short shorts, 

it shouldn't spoil it for all of us.”” 


Pam Parsons, junior: 
“1 think the people that want 

to wear shorts should be allowed 
tobut they should be in good taste.” 


Lise Khodes, junior: 
“| don't think they should el- 

iminate all shorts, onlythosethat 
aren't in good taste.” 


Matt Golaszewski, junior: 
“It (the new policy) is disgusting. 
| don’t think that they should 
say that all of us can’t wear shorts 
just because of @ few that wore 
short shorts.”’ 


Kelly Roof, sophomore: 
Just because some peopik wear 
short shorts it shouldn't spoil 

it for all of us. It’s like a dress 
code.” 


Chris Redmaster, senior: 
“| think the policy is O.K. 

But we should be able to wear 
shorts on the last day of school.” 


By JOHN KANE 
Creative Consultant 


The crowd enters. Well, 
maybe not a crowd; about. 
twenty or thirty people. Diss 
tinguished (almost)-looking 
people; men is suits, women 
in dresses and conservative 
pant suits. (You know, the 
stretchy, polyester, double- 
knit ones with the little seam 
down the middle, the elastic 
waist, and the ankle showing.) 
No young adults here; all are 
over thirty. They seat them- 
selves on stiff plastic chairs 
and focus on the sweating 
man hunched over a machine. 
The sweating man takes the 
cord sticking out of the ma- 
chine and plugs it into a soc- 
ket in the wall. He ap- 
proaches the microphone. 

“Members of the faculties 
of our city’s high schools,” 
he begins, “we have gathered 
here tonight to witness a slide 
presentation. A very strange 


and terrible slide presentation. 


A slide presentation,” he 
pauses to wipe his forehead, 
“with unknown magnanimity. 
Otto, dim the lights, will you 
please?” 

The room becomes dark 
and the first slide is projected 
upon the screen. A sound- 
track accompanies the presen- 
tation; now it’s Alice Cooper’s 
“Tm_ Eighteen”: “Took 
eighteen years for me to get 
this far.” The slide shows a 


crowd of tanned, happy-look-., 
ing teenagers 
school. 


entering a 


By JEFF SZOBODY 
Staff Writer 


As you know, Northrop’s 
prom is just around the cor- 
ner — as a matter of fact, 
it’s tomorrow. The old say- 
ing says that the guys get 
hit the worst when it comes 
to proms. 

For instance, there’s that 
elegant dinner before the 
prom.. (Unless you’re the 
type that likes McDonald’s.) 
After dinner, you go to the 
Indiana - Purdue University 
(IPFW) Ballroom and dance 
your little heart out. The 
evening will fly by so fast 
that when it’s time to leave 
you'll think you just got 
there. (It could be a long 
evening if you’ve been stood 
up or went stag. And when 
you ask someone to dance 
you’re sure to get heckled 
by all your friends and 
punched in the face by your 
partner’s football-jock boy- 
friend.) 

After the prom, you can 
go to the “After Prom 
(clever name, huh?). Or per- 
haps a midnight movie or 
a wee-hours party is more 
to your liking. The big 
question is: “How much is 
this going to cost?” Well, 
you’re going to be broke. 

If you are currently un- 
employed (and your last pay- 
check is in the bank), don’t 
worry about your account 
closing because it is a sure 
and guaranteed thing. 


The sweating man resumes 
his monologue. ‘Here you 
see the only pleasant picture 
of the evening. It shows your 
normal high school seniors re- 


_turning for their final: year. 


What’s Bruin? Announces 


Look,” his voice faltered for 
a second, “how nice and eager 
they all seem to be.” He 
pauses while his audience 
looks. “Now look at the same 
students half a year later.” 

The slide machine. clicks. 
The music changes: Browns- 
ville Station’s “Smokin’ in 
the Boys’ Room”: ‘Sittin’ 
in the classroom, thinkin’ it’s 
a drag.” The same students 
are now unhappy and pale. 
They have frowns instead of 
smiles, shabby clothes, and 
poor posture. 

The slide show narrator 
clears his throat and sweats 
some more. “Yes, the stu- 


. dents in the two pictures are 


the same, yet they are very 
different.” He allows that one 
to sink in. “They have. . 4 a 
he pauses dramatically, ‘fal- 


len prey to .. . that terrible 
infliction . . . that destroyer 
of mentality ...... »” he 
pauses twice as _ long, 


“SENIORITIS!” he booms, 
a little too loud and the au- 
dience fidgets. “Senioritis can 
be categorized by more than 
outward appearance; these stu- 
dents have become lax in their 
studies, are unexcusedly ab- 
sent at an alarming rate, and 
have little respect for any 
authority. These characteris- 
tics are multiplied tenfold 


Prom Economy Plan 


And don’t forget the tux. 
(Properly, “‘tuxedo”’) Accord- 
ing to Top Hat, it could 
run you $19-—$48, depend- 
ing on the style. At Russell’s, 
which ran a special, if you 
ordered your tux a month 
before your prom date, it 
would have cost you $27.71 
to $32.21. At Roger’s For- 
mal Wear (the more exquisite 
shop for the few who are 
in the money), the rate was 
between _$35—$45. Tack on 
five dollars for shoes. - 

The average rate for a 
dinner for two might run 
you $35—$45. Prom tickets, 
according to junior class sec- 
cretary Penny Mynatt are free 
for seniors (that paid their 
dues for three years — if 
you haven’t paid — you will 
now.) If you’ve paid your 
dues for one or two years, 
the cost will be four dollars 
and two dollars, respectively. 
“What if I haven’t paid any 
class dues?” you might ask. 
Well, cheapskate, if that’s the 
case (and your date isn’t a 
Bruin) be prepared to fork 
out eight bucks. 

All totaled, the prom 
could cost you up to $100. 

With the poverty-stricken 
folks in mind, we suggest 
the What’s Bruin? economy 
plan. First, forget the tux 
and wear some Calvin Kleins 
and a smoking jacket. Eat 
out at Azar’s and forget 
Smuggler’s Inn. After all, 
proms are supposed to be 
fun — not bankrupting. 


EXPRESS YOURSELF 
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when spring begins.” 

A new slide is shown. The 
music is from The Doors’ 
“The End”: “And all the 
children are insane, waiting 


for the summer rain.” The . 


same students are tanned and 
in short sleeves again, but 
now they stare out a class- 
toom window. “In this stage 
the seeds of senioritis have 
clearly sprouted. The young 
heathens are totally ignoring 
their instructor and are bla- 
tantly staring out the window, 
lost in a perverse daydream. 
Disgusting!” he mutters and 
tries not to lose his temper. 
He takes out his anger on the 
button controlling the slide 
machine. 

The music is still by The 
Doors, but now it’s from 
“When the Music’s Over”: 
“We're gettin’ tired of hangin’ 
around here.”’ Qn the screen 


‘Senioritis can 
be categorized by 


more than 
outward 


appearance; 


a 


the kids have ganged up near 
exits, looking anything but 
pleasant. The sweating man 
takes a breath and resumes. 
“The degeneration continues. 
Rabble rousers have incited. 
many of the students. They 


TV Ads 


By MIKE KELLER - 
Staff Writer aN 


What is so difficult about 
making a television commer- 
cial involving, a little humor 
or some artistic imagination 
of some sort? If given the 
chance, I’ll betcha that an ex- 
perimental chimp could come 
up with a better ideadthan 
Schick’s ‘“‘Macho Shave.” It’s 
bad enough that these “words 
from our sponsor” bust up 
the movie that you were so 
intent on, but to have some- 
thing so repuisively ignorant 
flash on that you fell you 
must rush to the toilet is 
ridiculous. To give a list of 
all the terrible ones would be 


impossible, but to let- the 


“killers” slip by without get- 


ting in my share of ridicule 
is definitely not going to 
happen. 

Those predictable commer- 
cials with the same concept 
time after time are the ones 
that really irritate me. E.F. 
Hutton hasn’t come up with 
a new idea in years, they just 
find a new location and shoot 
the same old, familiar routine. 
Rolaids found a new victim in 
Roger Staubach, former QB 
of the Dallas Cowboys. His 
latest role has him interview- 
ing the people of New York 
City to see if they can spell 
relief, the same thing they’ve 
been dciry, for years. 

Last and least, comes 
Merrill Lynch with their in- 
genious bull making his way 
through whatever obstacle 
happens to fall in his path, 
over and over and over. As 
far as creativity, their com- 
mercials are certainly not a 


“breed apart”. ai 
-  Néw, on to the aspirin, 


the ones that even grandma 
‘hates. Wehn it comes to 
pain relief, you’ve got to use 
a brand to find out for your- 


self. Tylenol claims they 
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BAVA OPIN ON 
Annual Disease Strikes NHSSeniors __ 


gather around doors and wait 
to leave on anyone’s com- 
mand or suggestion. They 
are now,” pausing dramatical- 
ly again, “nothing more than 
a herd of wild animals. Blind, 
mindless, following the fool- 
ish suggestions of a few im- 
mature punks.” Even the 
audience is incited now. They 
are concerned about the ‘de- 
linquents they see on the 
screen. The sweating man 
smiles to himself. He is 
doing his job correctly. 

The image changes again. 
This time, the kids in the 
slide show are bolting out the 
doors to the tune of an old 
Animals song: “We gotta 
get out of this place if it’s 
the last thing we ever do.”’ 
The sweating man raises the 
pitch of his voice a whole 
step. “Now these former 
honor-roll students are ac- 
tually running away from 
their school en masse. Have 
you ever seen anything more 
pathetic, folks?” 

The next slide shows beam- 
ing kids leaving the school in 
their cars. The music is once 
again Alice Cooper’s: 
“School’s Out”: ‘No more 
pencils, no more books. No 
more teachers’ dirty looks.” 
The sweating man just shakes 
his head and sweats. The 
audience is silent. You could 
hear a pin drop if it weren’t 
for Alice Cooper. The 
machine clicks. : 

The kids on the screen 
aren’t in school anymere. 


‘Breed 


have a more active medicine, 
as does Anacin, Bufferin and 
Bayer. Bayer’s idea was 
halted when they were fined 
for this false statement. Out 
of all these manufacturers 
you would think one of them 
would bring on an above-par 
selling propostion, but no. 
Instead, we get a dramatiza- 
tion of people yelling and 
screaming that they feel better 
than ever before in their en- 
tire life, although an hour 


ago they felt like calling it 
quits because of a akull-split- 


ting headacke. 


In the miscellanious de- 


partment it’s new Backwood 
Smokes sitting on top with an 
all-round pathetic idea and 
the pretty boys/girl with no 
acting ability to back it up, 
Next comes Absorbine Junior, 
with thier “ditch-the-itth ” 
slogan (a real winner!), and 
Mr. Joe “Burly” Coalminer 
getting his daily rub-down by 
his wife; I nearly gave them 
them the honors of being 
number one, Year after year 
Noxzema finds terrific looking 
chicks with a brain the size 
of a salt grain. This time 
it’s an Australian beaut, an- 


nouncing that “It is your skin : 


baaabyyy, and I like it 


~ 


They are wherever they want 
to be: at the park, at the 
lake, at the mall, at the con- 
cert. The music is the Beach 
Boys’ ‘Surfin’ U.S.A.”: ‘Tell 
the teacher we're surfin’.” 
The sweating man sits on the 
table and says matter-of-fact- 
ly, “Well, there they . are. 
Enjoying themselves. Goof- 
ing off. Doing whatever they 
want to do! And the saddest 
Par. of it all is that they could 
be in their algebra class lear-1- 
ing the quadratic formula, or 
in their physics class discus- 
sing velocity, or in their gov- 
ernment class finding out 
what the vice-president does! 
But no,” he shouts, reaching 
a frenzy, “these despicable, 
immoral, degenerate criminals 
have forgotten what it takes 
to make it in this world. 
They have forgotten that you 
aren’t what you are, you are 
what you make of yourself!” 
With that last emphatic 
statement, the slide machine 
clicks off and the lights are 
turned on. The sweating man 
faces his audience for the 
last time. ‘Now, don’t think 
that this sort of thing only 
happens in California; it can 
and will happen here. And 
it is up to us to make sure 
that the first time is the last 
time. I thank you all for 
coming.”’ The crowd exits 
quietly, stunned. The sweat- 
ing man begins to sweat pro- 
fusely as he takes the screen 
down. He chuckles. He 
laughs. For a long time. 


part’ 


smoooooth.” If you listen to 
the tone of her voice she 
totally contradicts herself. So 
if it’s my skin, why should I 
care how she likes it? | 
Throughout this I’ve criticiz- 
ed many different television 
ads, failing to give some 
appraisal to the halfway de- 
cent ones. Coca-Cola won an- 
Academy Award with its pop- 
ular and very touching comm- 
ercial featuring Steeler Mean 
Joe Green tossing his jersey 
to a generous. kid. Now, try- 
ing to get people back to buy- 
ing their product, they’ve 
hired good ol’ Bill Cosby to 
star in what seems to be a 
healthy and humorous ad. 
Lite beer from Miller is slack- 
ing off lately, but has put out 
its share of ‘“‘knee-slappers.”” 
The newcomer, McCulloch 
chainsaws, is making it big 
with the talking beavers. 

It looks pretty sad for the 


T.V. world as far as commer- | 


cials go, and the likes of im- 
proving are getting slimmer 
and slimmer. Each month 

new ones come out and each 
time they get more and more 
ridiculous. Picking somebody 
ar random from the L.A. 
phonebook to think of better 
ideas just might be the alter- 
native. 
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several months. 


and how to stop using them. 
“Those who have drug pro- 
blems don’t realize it. 
flirting with disaster (before 
the bust). | didn’t wake up 
until (the police) came Knock- 
ing on my door. It’s no pro- 
blem getting off drugs.’’ 
Cooper says it’s all a matter 
of discipline to stay off drugs 

Cooper explains that life 
on probation can be ‘’a drag’’. 
He can to to Ohio and drink 
but he can’t get intoxicated-- 
and he must tell his probation 
officer every time he goes. 
“You worry a lot,” says 
Cooper. 


"It has not 
blem. The drug 


is no better than 
before the bust.” 


How bad is the.drug 
problem? “Half the school 
smokes pot; one quarter 
would like to try it and the 
other quarter is totally 
against it. But John Weicker 
is the school vigilante. He 
doesn't want drugs here and 
he’s gonna break down hell’s 
door to make sure they 
aren't.” 

Mike has many memories 
of his 14 days in jail. He 
met all kinds fo people, in- 
cluding a man who murdered 
a business associate because 
of a contract disagreement. 
Cooper was a trustee who 
worked in the kitchen on a 
breakfast shift. ‘“You have 
no rights in jail. If you give 


rides,’’ 


subdued. “There's very little 
to do in jail. You play euchre 


bout girlfriends. Basically, 
bullshit all day.”” 

The 18-year-old senior re- 
calls some of the interesting 
People he met in the city- 
county lockup. 
in on his fourth DUI (driving 
under influence) and he 
thought he knew all about us 


spect him. Pops was an old 
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‘em trouble, YOu get elevator 
in which uncooper- 
ative inmates are taken in an 
elevator and come back rather 


chess, and spades; you eat, 
watch cable TV and talk a- 


“Mr. X was _ 


and thought we should re- 


guy who got brought in sever- 
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Not a Future. 


The next step, and usually 
_ the most lengthy one, is coun- 
seling. This can be done by 
Psychiatrists, but usually peo- 
.Ple seeking to live a srug- 
filled life become involved in 
9roup Counseling. There are 
shelters, meetings and pro- 
grams of many types available 
to aid drug-addicted people. 
There are programs for kids, 
adults, both and for families 
of drug or alcohol users (an 
-example of the latter is Ala- 
non or Alateen, for families of 
alcoholics); live-in shelters, 
halfway houses, or even fos- 
ter homies, where kids can 
be given both supervision and 
encouragement in their efforts 
to turn around their lives; and 
meetings such as Alcoholics 
Anonymous, where users are 
aided by others with the same 
problem. Sometimes People 
who are helped by these pro- 


nusual Story 


eliminated the pro- 


situation (Northrop) 
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grams will later join the staffs 
to offer aid to those gcing 
through what they themselves 
went through. 

Anyone who suspects that 
someone he or she knows has _ - 
a drug problem should not nag 
ther, but try to get ther to 
talk. And anyone who thinks 
he himself has a problen: 
should seek help immediately. 
There are many places and 


“There are 
Programs for Kids, 


Adults, both and 


for Families of drug 


or Alcohol users.” 


people around who are willing 
to help--but it takes effort on 
the part of the user to find 
them. 


al times for drinking. We 

played pranks on him all day. 

Mrs. Smith was the head cook 
and Clarence was in charge of 
the trustees-- he was big and 
ugly.” 

But how does an ex-con- 
vict fit in a public high school? 
What do people think? Coop- 
er claims that some school 
officials didn’t want him here. 


But Principal Williams and 
Weicker worked out an 
arrangement so that Mike 


could attend Northrop. How 
do the students react? ‘The 
jocks and socs say ‘They 
shouldn't let that dumb burn- 
out back in school’; the 
“missing links” (social mis- 
fits) are scared of me. They 
just don’t realize |’m a nor- 
mal kid like anyone else. The 
heads think it’s pretty cool — 
they don’t understand why 
| say ‘no’."” He says he also 
gets the cold shoulder from 
a couple of teachers. 


"Some of the 
school officials 
didn’t want me 
here, and said | 


couldn’t come back 


to Northrop. My 
probation officer 


talked to them 
and changed their 


minds t 


I'm thankful for it’ 


Cooper 


Why should Mike Cooper 
“spill his guts’’ in the school 
newspaper? “Mr. Epps told 
me mistakes are no good un- 
less you learn from them. | 
learned from my mistake. By 
doing this, | hope that maybe 
somebody will think before 
selling drugs. A felony limits 
your opportunities because it 
stays with you for life.’” 

They say experience is the 
best teacher. If so, Mike 
Cooper is an honor student. 
Rehabilitation seems to have 
worked. Most high school 

students will never have 
Mike's experience. If they're 
lucky, they never will. — 


BY JANET YOSS 
Feature Editor 


Today, young people have 
many choices concerning the 
choice of drugs, particularly 
alcohol. We are fortunate to 
live at a time when informa- 
tion about the effects of 
drugs is so readily available to 
us. 

One decision that young 
women may face is whether 
or not to drink alcohol dur- 
ing pregnancy. The effects of 
alcohol on pregnant women 
have only been researched in 
depth within the last few 
decades. In 1968 a French 
investigator spotted a pattern 
which has come to be known 
as Fetal Alcoholic Syndrome 


(FAS). Much research has 
been done on FAS, and it is 
now thought to be the third 
most-frequent disorder of 
which retardation is a result. 
It is also the most preventable 
form of retardation. 

FAS children of alcoholic 


Drugs Affect Fefal Development 


mothers have malfunctions 
in facial as well as other phys- 


ical characteristics, as well as 
central nervous system (CNS) 


dysfunction. Some of the 
physical features are decreas- 
ed weight and height and 
small eye slits. Children afflic- 
ted with the disease are often 
born with heart defects that 
may require surgery. 

The most tragic aspect of 
FAS has to do with CNS 
dysfunction resulting in men- 
tal retardation, which affects 
the child for life. The extent 
to which the fetus is affected 
results in the amount of alco- 
hol consumed by the mother 
during and directly before the 
time she becomes pregnant. 
The effect of alcohol on the 
fetus also depends on how the. 
alcohol moves through the 
body. The fetus will have the 
same blood alcohol level read- 
ing as the mother. So, if the 
mother gets drunk, so does 
the baby. The mother’s meta- 
bolism rate, which is the pro- 


cess by which alcohol is 

changed and eventually elim- 
inated, is different from the 
fetus’. The rate »f alcohol the 
that the fetus eliminates is 
50% of that of the adult. 

The combined use of alcohol 
and drugs during pregnancy 

may be more dangerous than 
alcohol use alone. Nicotine 

is one drug that is being 
studied for it’s effect on the 
fetus. When mixed with alco- 
hol, may result in an increas- 
ed incidence of still births 
and lower birth weight. 


Some of the other drugs that 
are known to cross the hum- 
an placenta besides barbitu- 
rates and alcohol are heroin, 
LSD, methadone and morph- 
ine. Because these drugs are 
in the blood of the child as 
they are in the mother, 
they are in the mother, com- 
bining alcohol use with any 
drugs may be asking for prob- 
lems that may complicate the 
birth process and increase risk. 


Medicinal Uses of Marijuana Found 


in 1912. But aspirin had cer- 
tain drawbacks as compared 


By LISA DOMER 
Ass’t Feature Editor 


When the worddrug” is 
heard, “one thinks 
of a shot or pill used to ha- 
llucinate. What people may 
not know is that there is a 
drug used for medicinal pur- 
poses. That drug is marijuana 


Mariivana,as most people know 


‘vas discovered to 
aid in the cure of glaucoma. 
The drug decreases the fluid 
pressure in the eyeball. An 
increase in the fluid pressure 


naturally is the cause of glau- 
coma. ; 

Another,maybe not so well 
known help is the aid with can- 
cer treatment. Most cancer 
Patients abandon therapy due 
to the side effects of the can- 
cer drugs. Marijuana has been 
shown to counter act those 
side effects successfully. 

Other studies have been 
conducted for multiple scle- 
rosis patients. The use of 
Marijuana was also studied as 

a_muscle relaxant for patients 
with spinal cord injuries. A 
bill was signed in July 1980 


The harsh realities of drugs and alcohol 
are illustrated by the quivering hand reaching 


for another drink . . 


'llustrations/Kim Carson 


. the hand full of 
multi-colored pills containing another trip 

. the nervous addict plunging a needle 
in asweating arm for a daily ‘‘fix’’. 


permiting the use of marijua- 
na for certain medicinal pur- 
Poses. The National Organ- 
ization for the Reform of 
Marijuana Laws stated that 
23 other states have legalized 
the medicinal use of marijua- 
na in the last year. 


Marijuana was also sugges- 
ted as a use for asthma and 
migrane,but amy in the last 
15 years has formal science 
research evolved. T.H.C. has 
been found to be the active 
ingredient in the plant. How- 
ever, with the use of this sub- 
stance during treatment, a 
risk of low blood pressure 
came about. 

Patients who have taken 
T.H.C. both in the form of 
a capsule and from marijua- 
Na Cigarettes reported that 
smoking seems more effec- 
tive. but the dosage cannot 
be properly controlled in the 
cigarette. . 

As stated, marijuana was 
also recommended as the best 
remedy for migrane. How- 
ever, the use of it was decreas 

ing do to the introduction ot 
Aspirin, the first barbiturate 


to marijuana. 
not have the equal relaxant 
Properties, barbiturates are 
highly addictive, and ther- 
apeutic doses are close to le- 


beriberi. 


Aspirin does 


thal ones. 

In 1937, Congress made 
marijuana an outlawed. nar- 
cotic. It was characterized 
as an addictive substance as- 
sociated with psychosis. Ch- 
ina found marijuana a remedy 
for rheumitism, malaria, and 
In Africa it was a, 
traditional use for fevers, and 
in India it was found handy 
tp reduce appetite, improve 


digestion, and relieve headaches 


The use of marijuana can 
be good if used for med- 
icinal purposes. More re- 


search is being done with 
marijuana and the substance 
will be studied with careful 
Procedures used for other 
drugs under investigation. 
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By JANET AUSBURY 
Staff Writer 


A big concern among 
Northrop students-and any 
Other students, for that mat- 
ters getting a job. Some 
kids take jobs for the money, 
as a first step toward eventual 
independence, or sometimes 
just to help others. Those in 
the last category have volun- 
teer jobs-in other words, they 
they work without pay. 

‘) Junior Alisa Cooke is a 
candy striper at Parkview 


Hospital, and works Tuesdays 
from. 4 p.m.-8 p.m. and has 


been a candy striper for three 
years. Her job is to take 
patients up to their rooms 
when ‘they are admitted into 
the hospital, help in the 
nursery, take flowers to the 
patients, deliver ice water to 
the patients, and generally 
help out the nurses. Some 
might wonder why anyone 
would want to do work with- 
out pay, but Alisa enjoys her 
job and plans to continue with 
it for about another year. 
Alisa’s work now serves as 
practive for her future plans- 
“I’m hoping to be a nurse’s 


Freshman Steve Dohse displays his multi-tester that won 


first place in this year’s 
Association. 


weeks” to complete. 


Steve Dohse 


By ALAN V. KELSO 
Staff Writer 

Every year, the Indiana 
Industrial Education Associa- 
tion, which is for the indus- 
trial education teachers of 
Indiana, has a conference 
which this year took place in 
Nashville, Indiana. During 
the conference, they have 
seminares, banquets, and a 
statewide judging of projects 
in which Northrop was en- 
tered in power mechanics and 
electricity. Northrop won 
first place in power. 
Junior Chris Haifley received 


T&R Bear 


Your Vogueness 


Holly Sue, 
How’s Bradley Fenner? 
That is if you get around it! 


Leg’s 


but, we'll make it. 


Brian- See ya later!! yea. 


CAN’T TYPE? 


call! Express-O-Ty pe 


Indiana 
Steve said the project took “about two 
Photo/Steve Hug 


Wins Contest 


honorable mention for entering 


pow! Dersonals 


I really like being friends with you! 


‘t worry — WE DO TYPING! 
ee. eee 483-5635 


Industrial Education 


a combination of burgler 
alarm/power booster’ in the 
electronic division. Freshman 
Steve Dohse won the first 
place award in the power 
mechanics division. 

Steve entered a multi-tester 
into the contest. The project 
took him “about two weeks” 
and cost of about $12. 
Steve said that he had no 
trouble in making the project 
and that he had originally had 
made the project for points in 
his power mechanics class. 
Mr. Daniels, his teacher for 
that class, suggested that he 
enter the project into the 
contest. 


Taurus 


ll always appreciate such warm sunshine! 


Taurus 


Practice your tennis, you’ll need to! 


Rocks 


Hey, you ramblin’ guy, we’ve got one down, and 9 more to go, 


I Love You 
Beth 


Guess Who? 
But your research paper needs to be typewritten? 


If you’re desperate, give us a 


aide or social worker,” says 
Alisa. She does find some 
aspect of the job dificult. 
“When you go to see a patient 
that you’ve been talking to 
for a long time and you find 
out that they’ve died, it’s 
hard.” She adds, “The worst 
thing is seeing teenagers in 
accidents. It’s bad to see teen- 
agers that could be so care- 
less.” 

Candy striping does how- 
ever, have its rewards. “I 
really like being around peo- 
ple, helping sick people and 
meeting people. The best 
thing is being arour | the pa- 
tients and making them cheer- 
ful when they’re down. I 
love taking flowers to them 
and. surprising them. 
neat experience.” Alisa, who 
stared candy striping when a 
friend who candy striped re- 
commended it to her, also 
recommends it. “Anyone 
who likes to help people,” 


she states, “Would love it.” 

Sophomore Kim Simpson 
works as a clown. She gen- 
erally works with the four 
other clowns at Northrop 
(clowns don’t do much by 
themselves”). Her clown is 
“Autumn,” a whiteface clown, 
but she also does ‘“Patches” 
occasionally. She became a 
clown about six months ago 
after talking to Ted Roberts, 
who does “Peppy” for a. 
yearbook story. 

The clowns perform at 
hospitals, birthday parties, and 
any sort of event where kids 
are involved. Kim has also 
performed with the clowns at 
Ect. ‘82 and the Junior Class 
Carnival. Some of those have 
been paid performances, but 
they didn’t always start out 
to be that way-one birthday 
party Kim performed at 
turned out to be a paying — 
job when the child’s mother 
gave the clowns money as they 
went out the door. Many of 
Kim’s unpaid performances 
have been for her Girl Scout 
troop, in which she appeared 
as “‘Patches’’. 

Kim enjoys working as a 
clown primarily because she 
likes to see pegple laugh. The 
best thing, she says, is “‘dres- 
sing up weird. It’s just some- 
thing to see people’s faces 
shen they see you.” How- 
ever, the funny clothes and 


Give your local 
Army Reserve unit a 
weekend a month and 
a couple of summers 
during college, and 
they'll give you over 
$12,000 for college. 
Up to $4,000 in college 
aid is yours just for 
joining most units. Plus 
over $2,200 for wo 
summer training peri- 
ods. And another 
$6,000 for serving a 
weekend a month plus 
two weeks a year. 
Interested’? For more 
information call any 
of the numbers listed 
below. Or stop by. 


pt ALLYOU CANE. 


WILLIE 
WEATHERSPOON 


SERGEANT 
U. S. ARMY FIELD RECRUITER 


(219) 426-7491 


tt svay 


bizarremake-up must inevi- 
tably be removed, and that, 
Kim declares, is “probably the 
worst thing. It’s terrible 
trying to get the junk off,” 
But despite the problems, 
Kim plans to continue clown- 
ing ‘“‘as long as I can possibly 
do it.” She recommends the 
job, but cautions, “You linve 
to have a good sense of 
humor for it. If you your- 


self can’t laugh, then you - 


can’t make others laugh.” 
Junior Lisa Domer will 
start her volunteer job at the 
md of May, working at the 
Old Fort as Rebecca Whistler. 
Rebecca is the teenage daugh- 
ter of Major Whistler, the man 
who built the Old fort. Lisa’s 
Job is to tell, though the 
character of Rebecca, the 
history of the fort-and the 
city, as well as gossip about 
the other characters, “My 
character is very high-class, 
above snobbery,” Lisa says. 
The “interpreters,” as the 
characters are #alled, are some- 
times played by a variety of 
people, but  Lisa’s 
weekends from 9 a.m. to 
5 p.m. and fulltime starting 
in the summer-will be entirely 
her own. “I have my own 
charactor.” she says, “which 
kind of enjoy.” She adds, “I 
think it’s been quite a few 
years since they had a 
Rebecca.” 
Lisa got her job after she 
wrote a newspaper article 
about the OldFort, J thought 
it was really neat.” she 
explains, “and decided I 
wanted to work in it. I 
thought it was interesting 
how they portrayed the char- 
ters.” She thinks the best 
part of her job will be talking 
_to the visitors and her co- 
workers. The worst thing? 


BAKER’S 


Closed Mon. - 
8:30-5:30 Tues.-Fri. 
8:30-4:00 Sat. 
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Northrop Students Assist Community 


“Tf my character was broken. , 
That’s about the worst thing 
that can happen, is if some- 
one breaks their character-or, 
a fire,’ She jokes. The Old 
fort scenario is set in 1816, 
when Indiana was deciding 
whether or not to become a 
state: The workers must be 
careful never to give any 
idea that they are living at 
any time. later than 1816. 
This total immersion in char- 
acter and setting can provide 
an escape for the workers. 
“Tf you’re shy, you can hide 
behind your character.” says 
Lisa. “It’s like stepping into 
a whole new world.” 

Obviously, there are many 
different varieties of volun- 
teer Jobs. But as varied as the 
jobs are, the people who work 
at them share a common 
trait-the desire to help others 
in some fashion, and to re- 
cieve payment through thier 
enjoyment of their job-a re- 
ward they seem to find as 
satisfying as any amount of 
cash. . 


Dolly Madison 


Neat-to-Eat Treats 
8111 Bluffton Road 


is the CANTERBURY PIZZA HU 


COUPON ~ 


Good for $1 off the price ofia ; 
LARGE pizza 
TT 


ee | 


AUTOMO 


| eta, 
MARATHON} = 


Quality Car Care with Genuine Marathon Parts 


5830 Coldwater 482-1793 


SO OOOODOOO SOOO OOO OOEOOSESHOOOOHOSOSOOHOSOOSOOSSOSCOESEOOSS 


Chuck's Shoe 
Repair 


Georgetown Square 


WE HAVE A NON-SLIDE SOLE | 
FOR MEN & WOMEN’S SHOES. 


SOC ee Ce nnagessdndsatecccocccccccocccosceceasceaceooebcese 
—_ eR eT AE 


Coe ooeececccoccocsooceseseCeeS 


—Now Open For 
Family Dining— 
¢ Broasted Chicken 
¢ Barbecue Ribs 
'@ Salad Bar 


° Sausage Rolls 


e Cold Beer 


Washington Square 


Shopping Center 


Wash 


Phone 484-3169 

Mon-Thurs 11 am-I1 pm — 

Fri-Sat 11 am-I2:30 pr 
_ Sun'4-10 pm 
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Bad Telephone Etiquette Has Altered Our History 


By LUKE STIEBER 
Staff Writer 


For a long time a problem 
has existed in this country so 
severe that it has altered our 
history more than once, ironi- 
cally, it goes unnoticed. The 
problem is. bad telephone eti- 
quette. 

' Bad telephone etiquette 
consists of many things, but it 
Is generally using bad manners 
while talking on the tele- 
phone. It is a very common 
problem and it exists in many 
fine households and even in 
the far-reaching homes of 
world leaders. 

Bad telephone useage has 
been around since the tele- 
phone’s origin. You may or 
may not know that the first 
words spoken into a tele- 
phone, “Hello? Watson? Are 
you there?’”’, spoken by Alex- 
ander Graham Bell, were an- 
swered with the sound of 
heavy breathing and crude 
remarks. As a result, Bell be- 
came a man who not only 
devoted himself to a life of 
science and invention, but to 
a crusade of proper telephone 

etiquette. A cause now ignor- 
ed and almost forgotten, but 
always defied. 

Defied even in the most 


Freshman Brother 


a ‘Knockout’ 


By CURTIS NASH 

sometimes, in our seem- 
ingly common and ordinary 
world, there walks among us 
a seemingly ordinary person 
who has quite an extra- 
ordingary side to him or her. 
Very often, this person walks 
among us without even giving 
a hint of the uncommon 
aspect of the person. Such 
is the case of Northrop 
Freshman Mary Jo Elworthy. 

Mary Jo leads tne typical 
life of the teenage girl. She 
enjoys being with friends, 
shopping, M-TV, and is an 
avid fan of General Hospital. 
But she also is the sister 
of rock star Billy Elworthy , 
lead guitarist for “Franke 
and the Knockouts.” 


“Billy’s music was _ his 
whole life,” she recalls. 
“There were always other 


musicians around the house. 
Almost every night we had 
guests for dinner, and people 
sleeping on the floor. Other 
than that, he was just like 
any normal brother. We 
fought and called each other 
names like other brothers and 
sisters.” 

Mary Jo, who plays drums 
and is an active choir 1nem- 
ber, states, “Billy definitely 
had an influence over my 
interest in music. He pretty 
steered me towards it. I 


unlikely places, for instance, 
the White House. The time: 


the early 1960’s. The situa- . 


tion! the Cuban Missile Cris- 
sis. At the time John Kennedy 


was president, The Comman- 
der-in-Chief, in hope of reach- 
ing a peaceful solution, called 
the Russian Premier, Nakita 
Khrushchev. Upon finding 

out the origin of the person 
on the other end, the Russian 
leader took off his shoe, 

leader took off his shoe, bang- 
ing the heel into the mouth- 
piece of the phone. There 

were also reports of lewd 
and crude Russian phrases 
that were screamed referring 


to Rose Kennedy, the Presi-» 


dent’s mother. As a result 
America entered one of it’s 
most trying and difficult per- 
iods in recent history. 

A very sad event in U.S. 
history came about because 
of bad manners on the tele- 
phone, this time on the part 
of former president Jimmy 
Carter. The year was 1980. 
The place was Iran. A rescue 
mission was in progress, the 
goal was the 54 American 
hostages being held in the 
embassy there. The mishar 


occured when President Car- 


ter, in direct communication 
with the members of the mis- 


sion, belched. The belch 
would not have mattered ex- 
cept it happened when the 
president was giving the com- 
mand to “abort” the mission 
the soliders misunderstood 
him to say “perform”. The 
soliders were unskilled in aer- 
onotic acrobatics and the res’ 
is tragie history. § [ 
As one looks on the tragic 
effects that bad telephone 


useage can have on a society 
‘one realizes the need for an 
answer. When asked for a 
possible answer on a lecturing 
tour at Harvard, Alexander 
Bell answered, “Clean up 
your mouths” (Truly-aapoet 

before his time). And we can 
all get something from that 
quote and better our lives 
from it. Because, as the say- 
ing goes, “If you are going to 


Modeling:More Than Just a 


By LONNIE PURIFOY 
Staff Writer 

A beautiful face, a great 
body, and long silky hair 
are all aspects of what society 
might consider the makings of 
a good model. But modeling 
is more than just a pretty 
face. As a matter of fact, 
modeling is a highly com- 
petitive field and because of 
this the demands of a model 
are ever increasing. 

Senior Cathy Strobel, a 
student here at NHS is a 
niodel who can very well 
attest to the fact that models 
are more than a pretty face. 
“Today it’s difficult to be 
succesful as a model. A 
model needs, most impor- 


tantly, a personality and with- 
out it it’s unlikely that one 
could make it in this field,” 
she commented. 

Why does it take person- 
ality? Because modeling is 
a field just like any other 
where who you know is_ im- 
portant, so obviously making 


_a good impression on persons 


who are associated with 
modeling is important. 

At Charmaine Modeling 
School the director, Nina 
Grieb said, “We train our 
students for more than just 
let’s say, runway modeling. 
We teach them _ proper 
etiquette, proper grooming, 
how to watch weight, and 
various modeling techniques.” 


for your 
-onceina_ 


| lifetime 
~ senior portrait 


Although your school has contracted 
a yearbook photographer, it's not 
necessary to use this service for your 
personal portrait needs. 

You can choose WATTERS STUDIO. 


to elean up your country, 
start with your home and if 
you start with your home 
start with your phone.” 
Editor’s Note: There has been 
some question to the validity 
of the facts presented in the 
preceeding article, in all fair- 
ness it was printed anyway. 
We ask that the reader use his 
or her own discrepancy in 
accepting it. 


Pretty Face 


Versitility is also important 
because all models will not 
make it as models, and for 
those who just enjoy being 
around that type of atmost- 
phere Charmaine teaches 
photography, coordinating, 
setting, and many other re- 
lated aspects in the world of 
modeling. Cathy Stroble said, 
“You have to be ambitious, 
you can’t be shy, you must 
like what you’re doing and 
show off when you’re model- 
ing.” 


And if you think that 


modleing is a field with few 
pursuing it, well right here at 
Northrop there are students 
practicing modeling-three of 
whom are males. 


was always close to it (music) Ht 
because his band practiced in 
our basemeft. I had my 
first frum set when I was 


ven.” 
“i Despite the success her 


brother has achieved, Mary 
' Jo expresses strong regrets 
“about having a rock star for 
a brother. She says, ‘““Some- 
times when a person has a 
relative who’s famous. veople 
think that the person’s stuck 
up.” She is also rueful of 
Billy’s success because she 
rarely sees him, but overall 
she is Billy’s biggest fan. 

There are probably tots of 
people just like Mary Jo— 
ordinary in every way except wht. 
for one very extraordinary 
aspect. Keeping even their 
classmates unaware as they 
shuffle about their normal, 

- yun-of-the-mill lives, they — 
prove that celebrities and 
such are just regular people. 


DELUXE SENIOR SITTING: 

This includes Head and Shoulder Por- 
trait 4 to 6 poses. 

8 to 10 additional creative poses with 
change of attire; three-quarter length 
poses; double exposure; contemporary 


INDOOR PORTRAITS in our large portrait 
studios 
lighting, props and backgrounds. Three e 
spacious and separate areas for creating @ Change of Clothing at No Charge 
e 
e 


PLUS)... 

. using the latest in equipment, @ Money-Saving Portrait Packages 
10-Day Delivery of Your Color Proofs. 
your distinctive and relaxed portraits. Complimentary Family Portrait Sitting. 
FREE BONUS 16 Free Wallets with each 
Portrait taken in June, proof returned on 
time, and with a combination order. 


OUTDOOR PORTRAIT SITTING: Taken in 
beautiful Lakeside Park ‘not too far from 
our studio. Nature's background will be 
used for some of your most memorable 
and unique portraits. 


Deposit $10.00 -—outdoor sitting, also 
‘ncludes Deluxe sitting in the studio 
(deductible from the cost of total order) 


Watters 
Studio 


Ft. Wayne, Indiana 


backgrounds; props; close-ups; a great 
selection and variety. 


Deposit —$5.00 (deductible from the 
cost of total order). 


No Sitting Fees! 
No Hidden Charges! 
Your Satisfaction Guaranteed! 


‘Please be prepared to pay the deposit 
at the time of your sitting 


3635 Lake Avenue 


MAKE YOUR APPOINTMENT TODAY! 
Call 422-9557 


vt 
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Linksters Ca 


BY CHAD SCHROCK 
Sports Writer = 

The Bruin Linksters have 
been raking up victories as 
they won for the22ndtime 
against only one defeat as 
they beat Snider and Harding 
in a dual match on Tuesday, 
May 11. The 15-1 squad, in 
the SAC, had 162 strokes 


Senior Tom Booth watches as b. 


compared to the Panther’s 
165, and the Hawk’s 183. 

The match was played on 
the front nine of the Bruins’ 
home course, the Fort Wayne 
Elks. Junior Todd Church- 


ward led all golfers with a 37, 
while senior Don Richard 

a 39. Sophomore Mike Riley 
and senior Tom Booth finish- 


ed with 43’s. The win helped 
keep the Bruins in first place 
in the SAC over Bishop Dwe- 
nger. i 
The Linksters won again as 
pe beat Huntington North 
and Columbia City in a dual 
match on Monday, May 10. 
Northrop had 154 strokes, 
Huntington North 163, and 


all nears the hole after his put attempt at the Bruins home course 


Columbia City 173. 
Individual scores found 


Churchward with a 37, Riley 
38, Richard 38, and Booth 41. 
Scott Kreiger led the Vikings 
with a 42, while the Eagle’s 
Dave Swain paced a 38, as 
they played on theElks. 

On Friday, May 6, the 
Linksters competed in an un- 
usual match between the 
Bruins, Bishop Luers, and 
Dwenger. It involved a tie be- 
tween the Knights and the 
Saints. Under the SAC ‘rules 
the top four players scores 
are used in match play. In 
case of the rare tie, the fifth 
players score is used, ‘which 
also resulted in a tie. So, the 
feat goes into the records as 
a tie. 

Sophomore Mike Riley led 
all golfers shooting a 36 in 
the match held on the back 
nine of Foster Park. Richard 
and Booth shot a 37 and 39, 
respectively. Junior Rob 
Bixby finished up with 39, 
while Churchward shot a 43. 

The Bruins got some rev- 
enge on Luers as they were 


/ 


By KRIS BRUMFIELD 
News Editor 
The varsity girls’ tennis 
team was defeated by the 
Snider Panthers in an SAC 
meet, on Monday, May 10, 


Lady Netters Fall Short 
to Snider Panthers 


pture SAC Crown 


2-2 against them last year and 
lost their only match of the 
year against the Knights, while 
they split the season series 
with the Saints. 

Last season, Northrop beat 
Columbia City by 15 shots, 
which was their last regular 
season win. One of their 10 
losses was to Huntington North 
COMING UP: The Bruins 
nave only one regular season 
match left, which is tonight. 
The Bruins will travel to De- 
Kalb to take on the Barons 
at a scheduled 3:30 p.m. start- 
ing time. Only the Varsity 
squad will be taking the trip 
no.rth. The Bruins didn’t play 
DeKalb in a regular season 
match last year. This is the 
Bruins tune up match for the 
Sectionals, which is set for 
Tuesday, May 25. 

If success holds for the 
Linksters, they could advance 
to the regionals, which are on 
dune 1. Last year, success 
didn’t hold as well as liked, 
as the Bruins finished fifthin 
the Sectionals. 


not contribute to the loss 
against Snider. Since the 
switch they have a 3-3 and 
4-4record. 

The Concordia sectional 
will be held tomorrow, and 
the Bruins will be competing 


bringing their record to an 
even 4-4. 

The matches were tough- 
played, according to Coach 


with two of the best téams in 
the state. Bishop Dwenger. 
The teams paly as a team and 


The Fort Wayne Elks. Booth has been instrume i 

1 ‘ : ntal to the Linksters success thi 

his solid play. The Bruihns captured the SAC title thi oy ae cee 
] t i 

play to Bishop Dwenger. Sahm ae 


McQuade K’s 17 


Bruins Double Up on Warsaw 


By MATT LUCAS 
Sports Editor 

The Varsity diamondsmen 
racked up two more victories 
on the weekend of May 5, 
as they shut down the Tigers 
of Warsaw in a Saturday doub- 
le bill, five to four, and 11-0. 

In the first game the Bruins 
slapped Warsaw with seven 
hits for five runs, as junior 
Kent McQuade nd senior 
Scott Harris combined fora 
four hitter. McQuade, who 
received the start, struck out 
17 Tigers to help pace North- 
rop. Harris came on in releif 
for McQuade late in the last 
inning to secure the Bruin 
win. 

Senior Barry Ault paced 
the Bruins hitting attack going 
three for three with a double, 


homerun and three runs batted 
in. Also getting hits for North- 
rop were senior Mike Neuman 
two for three with two stolen 
bases, senior Rick Akers, one 
for one, and junior Lee Harpe 

_ going one for two at the 
plate. 


In the second game the 
Bruins never let the Tigers 
have a break as Northrop ran 
away with the game, winning 
11-0 in the fifth inning under 
the ten run rule. 

Senior Tim Claxton looked 
unbeatable on the mound as 
he baffled the Warsaw lineup 
allowing only one hit during 
the whole game. He faced 17 

batters struck out five and 
walked one. This double non- 
confrence victory pushed the 


Bruin record to 10 and three. 
The sparkplug for the Bruin 

hitters was junior KurtHarris.. 

Starting behind the plate, 


Harris belted in two runs going 


two for two with a homerun 
and a single. 
ton also greatly aided the 

ton also greatly aided the off- 
ensive attack for the Bruins 
as they combined for four hits 


and three runs batted in. Also 


getting hits for the Bruins 
were junior Barry Morehart, 


one for three, senior Jim Gor-- 


dy, two for three, Lee Harpe, 
one for two, Rick Akers one 
for one, and senior Ron Reth- 
erford added two hits andtwo 
runs batted in for the Bruin 
cause. 


Bruin Girls Defeat Concordia 


By BETH RICHARDSON 
Staff Writer 


“I think the meet went 
really well, we had a lot of 
good individual efforts, and 
we also did well as a team.” 
These are the feelings of coach 
Janel Denny, as she and her 
lady tracksters improved their 
seasonal record to 6-1, by de- 
feating Concordia and Elm-) 
hurst, at Concordia on May 11. 


The varsity girls’ scored 71 
points, as the Cadets came in 
second with 38 points. The 
Trojans took third with their 
combined score of 25. 

Northrop’s team dominat- 
ed teh dash events with fresh- 
men Michelle Ragsdale and 
junior Lavonya ‘Edmonds 
breaking school records with 
their efforts in the 400-meter 
and the 200-meter dash re- 
spectively. 

In the 100 meter compet- 
ition, freshman Regina Storey 


took first place honors with 
her time of 13.3, Edmonds 
record time in the 200 m. 
was recorded at 26.1 seconds 
The 400 was taken by Rags- 
dale, as she finished in one 
minute. Sophomore Laura 
Didion dominated the long 
distance compition in winning 
the 800 meter and the 1600 
meter with times of 2.28, and 
5.33 respectively. Finishing 
second and third to Didion 
in the 800 were, sophomore 
Melisa Lendman, and fresh- 
man Michelle Berryhill. Lend- 
man also placed in the 1600 
with her time of 6:00 which 
was good for second place. 
Junior Sonia Perry capt- 
ured first place honors in the 
100 meter hurdles with her 
time of 15,5- Perry joined the 
junior Beth C’Reilly, and Fre- 
shman Charese Bell, to defeat 
their competetors with a time 
of 1.48. The 400 meter relay 
squad consisting of Storey, 


O’Reilly, Bell, and Edmonds 
recieved first place with an. 
effort of 52 seconds. 

The 1600 meter relay team 
also took first place honors 
with their combined time of 
4.20. The winning team were 
Didion, O’Reilly, Perry, and 
senior Cheryl Wilson. 

The feild events were not 
solely ruled by the Bruins, as 
senior Kelly Rasor took third 
place in the shot put with her 
throw of 32’9. Senior Tracey 
Phelps’ effort of 91’2 in the 
discus competition was also 
good for third place honors. 

Freshman Karen Scott fin-. 
the competition with her long 
jump effort of 14-6, which 
was good for first place. 

The Bruin Reserve team 
came in ahead of Elmhurst, 
but was defeated by the 
Cadets, 64 to 45. 


Ault and Clax- 


Wittenberg. The two top sin- 
gles players, junior Beth Nick- 
les and senior Jennifer Cook 
won their matches, and their 
records now stand at 12-2 and 
10-3 respectivley. Sophomore 
Lisa Zehr lost but still has a 
record of 11-3. 


some very close sets. Coach 


Wittenberg stated that the 
recent shuffling of players did 


Atherton) 


The doubles teams lost in 


Senior Jennifer Cook returns a shot. (Photo by Charlotte 


advance as a team with tine ex- 
ceptoin of the number one 
singles player who continues 
on if she wins. Wittenburg 
stated, “Beth has a good 
chance, but it would depend 
on the draw.” The four best 
players in the city will be at 
this Sectional. The team has 
a outside chance it just de- 
pends on thzt certain day 
added Wittenburg. 


182—’83 Pom Pon Corp 


Northrop High School 


The 1982-83 Pom Pons was selected this past two weeks 
with junior Jodi Freels being named as the captan of the 


squad. 
which preform 


Mrs. Schmienman is the sponsor of the squad 
at basketball games and along with the 


Mighty Marching Bruin Band. The following are the mem- 
bers, first row: Trish Starewich, Melinda Van Gilder, Ruth 
Martin, and Laura Shriner. Second row: Regina Earlywine 
Natalie Cox, Joanna Cook, and Diahn Spangler. Third row: 
Connie Moring, Wendy Albersmyer, Tammy Butts, Andrea 
Pfeiffer, and Lisa Davis. Fourth row: Lisa Firestein, Laura 
Andreson, !Holly Meyer, and Sherry Jehl. Fifth row Kellee 
Girvin, Jennifer Johnson, and Angie Brown. Sixth row: Son- 
ia Perry, Cindy Thon, Kim Gaines, and Laura Thon. Seventh 
row: Jodi Freels, Kim Graves, Dawn Van Patten, and Jill 


Givens. Photo/ Jeff Deville 
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Bruins Distinguished 


PRICE: 35 CENTS 


4 


at Senior Recognition 


PENNY MYNATT 
Staff Writer 


On May 25, at 7:30 
p.m. the class of ‘82 presented 
Senior Recognition . The award 
assembly took place in the 
auditorium. The seniors who 
were in the top three percent 
received ribbons and awards. 
Tia DeWeese presided while 
Nancy Burke gave the invoca- 
tion. 

The Afro-American Bernice 
Irby Award was won by Mark 
Russell. It was presented by 
Mrs. Isom. The Advanced 
Study In Art was awarded to 
Scott Harris. Greg Kline won 
the Independent Study in Art 
Award. These were presented 
by Mr. Johnson. 

The Athletic Schlorship 
-\ward and the Sertoma Award 
given by Mr. Schoeff were 
won by Dan Henry and 
Scott Maddox respectively. 
These students had three 
year’s perfect attendance: Dale 
Augspurger, Diane Brown 
J. Charles Crabb, Jules Franke, 
Kathy Glass, Bruce McBride, 
Celia Motz, Tracy Phelps, 
Mark Russell, Steve Samaan, 
and Scott Stevens. The Ben- 
der D.E. Student of the Year 
was Dede Belote. 


business and 


attendance awards were pre- 
sented by Ms. Titzer and Mr. 
Matthias. In the area of 
citizenship there are two 

awards, the Martone Cup 

for girls, and the Horstmeyer 
Cup for boys. The winners, 
Gwen Klemke and Dan Henry, 
were given these awards by 
Mr. Weicker and Mrs. Parker. 
Mr. McClurg gave the Danforth 
Award to Tia DeWeese and 
Mike Neuman. 

The Foreign language de- 
partment, represented by 
Mrs. Weber, also gives three 
awards. They are the Brundy 
IRobbins Awards. and the 
]Wever Cup. 

The Greig Acting Award 
was given to Wanda Brooks 
and Julie Govin. While Mr. 
Proctor presented the Proctor 
Drama student of the year aw- 
ard to Tom Maupin. In Eng- 
lish there were three awards 
given. They were the Howe 


Scholarship !9 English, the 
Catherine Jackson Award for 


Excellence in Expository writ- 


ing and the John L. Thomp- 
son award forMathematicy Eng- 
lish Excellence. These were 
presented by Mrs. Thompson 
to Lisa Houseman, who won 
both the Howe and Jackson 
and Dan Henry. 


The Industrial Arts Awards 
for Mechanical Drafting, Arch- 
itectual Drafting, and Indust- 
rial Arts were won by Mike 
Bricker, Jay Wilhelm, and 
Hal Usher. The computer pro- 
gramming Award and Math- 
matics Cup were given to 
Steve Hand and Dan Henry 
Mr. Ashton presented the 
Spuller Arion Award (Choir) 
Rice Arion (orchestra), and 
Tricolas Arion Award (band). 
The winners were Tom Mau- 
pin and Todd Stanfield, co- 
winners of the Spuller, Lorena 
Nussbaum, and Steve Worman. 

Mr. Tom Madden and Mr. 
Tom presented the physical 
education awards. The Jacob- 
son Oustanding senior in In- 
tramurals went to Larry Blieler. 
The Biedenwerg Physical Ed- 
ucation Award for girls was 
won by Cindy Lauer. The 
Bridges Bruin Fitness Awards 
was won by Larry Blieler and 
Alex Gater. 

The Oliver “Bear Tracks” 
and Root Photography Award 
went to Charlotte Atherton. 
The Spuller Service Award 
and ‘“What’s Bruin?” awards 
were won by Jim Billings. 
These awards were presented 
by Mr. Sweeney and Mr. Laslie. 


Class Officers Chosen 


By PENNY MYNATT 
Staff Writer 


On June 3, the elections 
for class officers were held. 
They were to have taken 
place on June 2, but because 
the Public Address system 
wasn’t working they were 
postponed. The offices are 
president, vice-president, sec- 
atary, treasurer, and social 
chair person. Each candi- 
date must give a one minute 
or less speech over the Pub- 
lic address system. 

Mr. Brown, assistant to the 


Henry, Maddox and Gordy Receive High Awards 


Bruin Athletes Honored 


BY MATT LUCAS 
Staff Writer 


Bruin athletes were given 
their share of limelight this 
past week on the evening of 
Monday, March 24,as they 
were honored by the Northrop 
faculty at the annual Athletic 
Banquet. 

Assistant principal Mr. 
Dennis Mc Clurg pened the 
banquet, which began at 6:30 
p.m., by speaking to Bruin 
parents, faculty, guests and 
athletes on a light note about 


what the evening held in store. 


After the dinner in the 
cafeteria, parents and guests 
moved to the auditorium for 
the awards ceremony. The 
coaches assembled in a line on 
stage and congradulated each 
athlete as they were lecog- 
nized. Athletes who earned 


letters and reached various lev- 


els of achievement were hon- 
ored at this banquet. First 
year lettermen were distin- 
guished as bronze, second 
year as silver and third year 
as gold. 


Senior Dan Henry received 
the scholarship award, which 
is given to the Northrop ath- 
lete with the highest G.P.A. 
Senior Scott Maddox was 
honored as the annual Ser- 
toma Award receipant, and 
the winner of the Bruin Blank- 
award was given to senior Jim 
Gordy. 

To the Northrop Athletic 
Girls coaches was presented the 
SAC all-sports award for the 
third year in a row. In the 
boys competition the Bruins 
finished second. 


principal, gives the office in 
name of each candidate. Af- 
ter each speech he repeats 
the candidates name. This 
year there were run-offs in 
both the junior and senior 
offices. 

The freshman officers are 
yet to be named. The soph- 
omore officers are president 
Patty Fagan, vice-president 
Kim Gaines, secretary Tammy 
Butts, treasurer Kim Steele, 


and social chairperson Judy 
Kramer. The junior officers 
are Joe Hyndman president, 
Vicky Stoll vice-president, 

Amy Burke secretary, Amy 
Grush treasurer, and Caroline 
Satre social chair person. The 
1982-83 senior officers are 
president Mary Matthews, vice- 
president Cindy Nichols, 
secretary Melissa Hupp, trea- 
surer Dan Maddend, and social 
chairperson Diahn Spangler. 


Pepsi Challenge Taken 


Students in Rick Bullermans Consumer Education Class 
took the ‘“‘Pepsi Challenge” Wednesday, May 26, in room C100 
The event, sponsored by Pepsi-Cola was in co-ordination with 
the class. studies in product comparison 


Former Komet 


star Robbie Irons with Laura Louis and 


TIna Foster from Pepsi operated the event. 

Students compared the two soft drinks and were asked to in- 
dicate a preference. 45 students preferred Pepsi while 26 students 
selected Coke. Two students had no preference. 


'83 Graduation Revealed 


Principal H. Douglas 


Williams announced the Fort Wayne 


Community school board voted for the 1982-83 school year to 
dismiss seniors nearly two weeks before underclassmen. 

The senior class will be dismissed on Friday, May 27 and the 
commencement will be held on Tuesday, May 31. 

Underclassmen will be dismissed on June 9. 
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As the 1981-82 school year at Northrop High draws 
to a close, it is with great pride that we look back upon 

the year and its many accomplishments. So many 

groups, teams, and individuals have surpassed all ex- 

pectations, all too numerous to mention here. We will 

attempt to highlight some of the major accomplishments 

of the students at Northrop. 

The Big Orange Pride, which consists of 288 of 
Northrop’s “pride” placed second in the State Band 
Contest. and later went on to place fourth in the nation 
with the best horn line in the United States. Quite an 
accomplishment. 

At Christmas time, the students and faculty raised 
over $5,000 for the WOWO Penny Pitch, which gives 
money and gifts to needy families during the holiday 
season. Andfor the third year in a row, Northrop was 
presented with the trophy for the highest total per stu- 
dent. 

In October the boys cross-country team won its 
ninth SAC title in 11 years, and for the first tim ever 
for girls cross-country the Lady Harriers, lead by sopho- 
more Laura Didion, won.the SAC crown. Laura, after 
numerous attempts, finally defeated two-time state 
winner, Kristi Walker of Harding in the 1600 meter run 
Senior Scott Maddox lead the Bruins to many cross- 
country and track titles, including a seventh place finish 
in the state finals in track, and a third place finish in the 
state finals in cross-country. Junior Mark Keller came in 

fifth in the 800 meter at the state meet. 

Fhe entire student body desrves to be commended 
‘or the time and effort they spent in fighting the flood 
of ‘82. Sophomore Steve Hug net the President while 
sandbagging at Sherman Street--not something that 
happens everyday. 

Northrop’s Swing Choir, “Charisma ‘82”, was fourth 
runner-up in the prestigious Bishop Luers Swing Choir 
Contest in February. Recently our speech team went to 
state competition and brought home the sixth place 
trophy. And for the first time the boys golf team 
won the SAC title. 

We are sure we left a few of the many over- 
achievers out, but as we said, they are all too numerous 
to mention here. But we would like to take this time to 
congratulate and commend each and every individual 
who has added to the standard of excellence we have 
achieved at Northrop High School. 
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Ritchie Blackmore's Rainbofu- A band that shines above bands 


By JEFF KANE 
Staff Writer 


1975: One of rock’s most 
brilliant bands, Deep Purple, 
fell apart. Soon after, their 
guitarist/songwriter, Sir Rit- 
chie Blackmore, left the band. 
“We were having a lot of 
friction at the time, a hell of a 
lot. Ian (Gillian) was about to 
leave. I was sick to death of 
Ian, Ian was sick to death of 
me,” he said of their vocalist. 
As he witnessed the decline of 
the band’s attitude and strive 
for quality,(“If you didn’t 


like it, just click your fin- 
gers,” as he described it) he 
left the sinking ship as grace- 
fully as possible. He was det- 
ermined, though, not to “go 
down with a big name band.” 
Needless to say, he didn’t 
otherwise this article would 
be very short. 

Ritchie Blackmore has a 
reputation for a good eye in 
selecting musicians. He has 


had quite a bit of experience , 


in this as Deep Purple went 
through seven personnel 


changes. But possibly the 
best credit to his talent was 
- spotting vocalist yricist/song- 


' writer, Ronnie James Dio. 
Dio was then in a band 
called ELF. Apparently 


Ritchie absorbed the whole 
band, spit out the guitarist, 
and formed Rainbow. In-do- 
ing so he created one of 
rock’s outstanding song—writ- 
ing teams (Blackmore/Dio). 

Oddly enough, Ritchie 
seemed to take immediate 
control of this band as their 
first album was released, en- 
titled ‘Ritchie Blackmore’s 
Rainbow.” Some of Rain- 
bow’s best song writing and 
live material came from this 
album as Dio proved himself 
thoroughly in all aspects. 
Songs such as Catch the Rain- 
bow and Man on the Silver 
Mountain would later become 
live Rainbow classics. But 
‘Blackmore and Dio decided 
to abandon the remaining 
members of ELF before put- 
ting out their next LP. 


It seemed as though Ritchie 
had finally found a band he 
could be completely content 
with. Rainbow (with the add- 
itions of drummer Cozy Pow- 
ell, key boardist Tony Carey, 
and bassist Jimmy Bain) had 
triumphed with their new al- 
bum, Rising. To single out 
the song or songs Ronnie 
James Dio sang masterfully 
on this album would be impos- 
sible. The fact is, every song 
on Rising contains no less than 
superb vocals. Cozy Powell, 
formerly of the Jeff Beck 
group, gave a spectacular per- 
formance on this album, also, 
with “Stargazer” and “A 
Light in the Black” standing 
out. The final additions to the 
band, Carey and Bain, also 
proved their quality as mus- 
icians. With all this, plus sat- 
facing roots in classical music, 
it was time for Rainbow to 
record a live album. 

They selected the eight songs 
that would make up their 
live album, On Stage, from 
concerts in a six-country tour. 


Two original Deep Purple 

songs appeared on the album, 
as well as one from Rising 
and one from their upcoming 
album, Long Live Rock-n- 
Roll. But material from their 
album dominated the double 
record, and well it should. 
It was superb. 
Sixteenth Century Greenslee- 
ves and Still I’m Sad proved 
to be instruments for the 
whole band to not only ex- 
hibit their talents, but to 


David Stone, keyboards 


shove them in our faces. And 
the recording of Catch the 
Rainbow that appears on this 
album is, in my opinion, the 
finest tribute to Ritchie Black- 
more’s amazing 20-year live 
playing career that can be 
found. With such success only 
one man could be dissatisfied 
with his band, and so the 
Blackmore curse strikes again; 
twice. Tony Carey was first 
asked to leave, returned, and 
finally quit. Personality prob- 
lems were stated as the reason. 
As for Jimmy Bain, Black- 
more remarked bluntly, “He 
was a great guy, but frankly 
his playing left a bit to be 
desired.” Enter David Stone 
and Bob Daisley (keyboardist 
and bassist). 

Rainbow was developing a 
very different sound when 
they released their fourth 
album, “Long Live Rock-n- 
Roll.” Their music was be- 
coming very influenced by both 
deep involvements in classical. 
They were also recording 
slower, quieter songs aS was 
their - style on their first 
album. The songs 
the King” which was pre- 
viewed on “On Stage’’, and 
the title track were two of 
the most powerful songs they 
tad turned out yet. But the 
real masterpiece of “Long 
Live Rock-n-Roll” is “Gates 
of Babylon”,: written and 
executed perfectly by all. 

And somewhere it is. written 
that every great band must 
have a downfall. And so it 
shall be. One cause of many 
rock bands’ downfalls is the_ 
arrival of commerciality. And 
one symptom of this afflic- 
tion is poor music. Tragically, 
during their last two albums, 
Rainbow was struck with this 
disease and because I could 
not stand to rip Rainbow 
apart, this article stops here. 


Rainbow: Clockwise from top: 
Ritchie Blackmore, lead guitarist, 
Bob Daisley, bass, Ronnie James 
Dio, vocals, Cozy Powell, drums, 
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‘What’s Bruin?’ critiques 


local fast-food joints 


By MIKE KELLER 
Staff Writer 


Fast-food restaurants have 
become more and more pop- 
ular with teens over the past 
few years, especially McDon- 
ald’s. As far as I’m concerned 
McDonald’s is far from the 
best fast-food restaurant in 
Fort Wayne. And in the 
next several paragraphs I'll 
give my opinion on what I 
consider the top few. Service, 
food quality, cleanliness and 
prices will all be rolled into 
one letter grade. 

A number of years back 
McDonald’s, with out a 
doubt, was the king of the 
fast-food market. The prices 
were unbeatable and the food 
was simple and delicious. It’s 
now 1982, the age of McRibs, 
McNuggets, McDonaldland 
Cookies, McMuffins, ete. . . 
The menu has become ridicu- 
lously commercial, not to 
mention expensive. Six tiny 
chunks of chicken the size of 
a peach seed will run you a 
buck thirty. The only time a 
McDonald’s patented '2-ounce 
burger is worth the money is 
during the quarter Sunday 
special. . . .once a year. The 
service is quick but not al- 
ways correct. I’ve made it 
common practice to check If 
I recieved my order rather 
than grandma’s Filet-O-Fish, 
small non-salted fries, and 
black decaffinated coffee. I 
will have to admit that ‘the 
arches” food is quite tasty 
is the only thing that 


Mitts 


keeps me, and I’m sure many 
others coming back. B- 

Fort Wayne’s first Wendy’s 
was erected within walking 
distance of my house. The 
first time I ate there I got 
sicker than a dog, but I’m 
pretty sure it wasn’t because 
of the food quality. It took 
me a couple of years before a 
Roast Beef sandwich is next 
to impossible. Although this 
required gluttony pleases the 
gut it is disaster to a wallet. 
Arby’s prices, as most of you 
know. are outrageous. The 
lowest priced sandwich, Ar- 
by’s Junior is an outstanding 
$1.10. And when they say 
‘junior’ they are not joking 
But the scrumtious array of 
sandwiches keeps bringing in 
cash and will probably con- 
tinue to do so. If it weren’t 
for the prices Arby’s would 
have a perfect grade, but I'll 
sa to slip them down to an 
Wendy’s burger sounded good. 
When I finally bit into my 
second one it also tasted good. 
The hamburgers are juicy and 
thick; top notch. The same 
can be said about the rest of 
the menu. The drive-up win- 
dow is extremely efficient 
and the indoor service is just 
as good. Wendy’s has been 
the boldest challenger to Mc- 
Donald’s throne and in due 
time will, most likely, come 
out the victor. Wendy’s sure 
ain’t no reason to go any 
place else - I give ‘em an A. 

Rumors have been circu- 


ddd ddaddiddadiididdaidaiaiiddddaiaaaciauacauaaaiuauaiiccaaaacadudiatrdiacciraaaaiaadauardaccadaaaaaacaaaccccaiiidiia 


lating that the new owners of 
Burger Chef are going to sell 
out to a popular eastern 
restaurant called Hardy’s. I 
pray that this is nothing 
more than a rumor because 
Hardy’s is by far the worst 
of_all fast-food chains. On 
the other hand, Burger Chef 
has improved drastically. The 
more elegant look (and taste) 
has brought many more cus- 
tomers, I being one. The 
service is a little slow and the 
prices tend to be steep but 
other than that Burger Chef 
has done a 360 in the past 
five years. B+ 

This next category is going 
to be short. Penquin Point, 
Azar’s, Burger King, and all 
of the chicken dumps all have 
slow service, terrible food and 
a lousy atmosphere not to 
mention high prices. The 
entire group_receives F’s. 

And now, at last, we come 
to my personal favorite, Dairy 
Queen. How does this sound? 
A double-decked cheesebur- 
ger with onions and kethup; 
large chocolate shake and a 
Brownie Deluxe Split, (I hope 
you can read through the 
drool). The DQ has the larg- 
est menu of any fast-food 
joint in Fort Wayne to go 


along with the best tasting 
In my eyes the Queen is the 
King of the quickies and des- 
erves an A+. 

All in all, Fort Wayne 
provides good fast-foad res- 
taurants and keeps the mini- 
mum wage folks alive on 
“party-all-night”’ weekends. 
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The Old Nursery Rhymes Just 
Aren’t What They Used to be 


By LISA DOMER 
Feature Editor 


“When the bow breaks the 
cradle will fall, and down will 
come baby cradle and all.” 
Have you ever stopped and 
really thought about this old 
popular nursery rhyme? If 
so, you probably got the im- 
pression of a baby in a cradle 
in a tree. Then you picture 
this baby (cradle and all) 
come crashing through bran- 
ches, and smashing to the 
ground. 

That’s a pretty morbid 
thought for sure. But, when 
you look at it, a lot of nurse- 
ry rhymes are written that 
way. Maybe they are not 
morbid, but they are violent. 
When a small child reads or 
listens to an adult read this 
type of literature, he doesn’t 
really think about the rough- 
ness in them. Take another 
familiar rhyme, The Old Wo- 
man Who Lived in a Shoe. 
The last line reads, ‘She 


Bicycling 


By ALAN KELSO 
Staff Writer 


L 


Bicycling to some people 
means a ride down to the 
store or to a friend’s house 
because they didn’t have a 
car, to others, it means a hard 
grueling race among other 
cyclist in a 10, 50, or over 200 
mile race. Either way the 
word is taken, approximately 
750,000 people ride a bicycle 
of some form in the United 
States. The bicycle is used for 
different purposes; for re- 
creation, just plain transpor- 
tation, say to work (commu- 
ting), or for touring or racing. 

Now we all know that 
bicycling is a fun way to 
spend our time, or excercise, 
(or at least most of us do.) 


but let’s face it, it can also be 


a dangerous hobby if some 
rules are not 
FACT: Over 4/5 of all 
accidents on a bike occur 
between the ages of 7 and 19. 
In a automobile dominated 
country, the collision of a car 
and bicycle, it is usually the 
bike’s fault, (or so most of us 
like to believe) and a good 
chance of the bike rider being 
hurt. Last year (1981) there 
were 1300 bicycle accidents 
in the U.S. serious enough for 
the bike rider to be sent to the 
hospital and over 160 people 
killed in accidents in the U.S. 
If you ride a bike in open 
traffic here are some basic, 
but important rules to follow: 
1) Always ride on the right 
side of the road, because when 
a car approaches you on the 
right, he can slow down until 
the way is clear, also, you 


_ won’t know what his you by _ 


followed. 


o 
ns 
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5830 Coldwater 482-1793 


whipped them all soundly and 
sent them to bed.” Now 
that roughness the child will 
think about getting whipped. 

Children have grown up 
with these rhymes,and they’ve 
grown up with the violence in 
jthem. Realizing the rhymes 
aren’t overly violent, it’s the 
thought of the falling, the 
beating, the crying, the scari- 
ness. And these rhymes are 
supposed to be enjoyable to 
children. 

Some of these rhymes are 
no more enjoyable than a shot 
in the...arm, Try this famous 
one, Jack and Jill, There’s 
that line, “Jack fell down, 
and broke his crown, and 
Jill came tumbling after.” 
That’s neat, falling down a 
hill and breaking your skull. 
Pretty painful huh? In more 
ways than one, it’s painful. 

Not all nursery rhymes 
show someching happening to 


a child. There’s a few that 
show violence to animals as 
well. One such rhyme is 


chance you do get hit by a 
ear, (or by another bicyclist 
passing you). Another pre- 
_caution is, 2) Signal before at- 
tempting to make a corner, to 
let the people behind aware of 
your intentions. Of course, 
if there is a 20-ton semi-truck 
bearing down on you, doing 
110 m.p.h., and your entering 
a one-lane bridge, there will 
not be a need, (or much use) 
signaling. Finally, 3) if there 
is a reason to ride at night, 
which is almost asking tobe 
hit, wear very bright clothing, 
and be sure to see that the 
reflectors on that old ‘Huffy’ 
are clean and can be seen at 
least .a 100 feet away. 
With all due respect to 
other bike riders, if it’s too 
hard to follow these simple 
rules, (with some variations, 
of course) STAY OFF THE 
ROADS! Bad bicylist on the 
road give the people who can 
ride good a bad name, there- 
fore every one has to suffer 
with theobscenitiesshouted at 
us, the honking of horns, the 
popcorn and beer cans hurdled 
at us, the the ultimate per- 
suasion of staying off the 


I 
fat the CANTE 


Simple Simon. If you’ve 
ever read this, you found 
that Simple Simon put salt on 
a bird’s tail. And if you 
follow legends you find that 
putting salt on an animals 
tail is supposed to make it 
fall off. Oh goody, animals 
without tails.” 


One more, maybe not so 
familiar rhyme. This one’s 
called Ding-Dong-Bell. In this 
one, someone puts a cat ina 
well and tries to drown it. 
Sure there are people that 
hate cats, but that’s a little 
ridiculous. 


All of these rhymes have 
something in common: vio- 
lence. So it’s no big deal to 
see cats in a well and birds 
without tails, leven kids fal- 
ing down hills. 


So next time you read a 
nursery rhyme, think of the 
violence in it. Call it what 
you want, but Jack and Jill 
probably have terrible head- 
aches. 


= Dangerous Hobby 


road, being run off by another 
car. 

Now to ease up a bit, if 
serious about riding in traffic, 
situations, make sure to follow 
all rules applying to bicycle 
safety, and be alert in what 
the trafficis doing around you. 
If everything else has passed 
in one ear, and out the other, 
just remember this, don’t 
take any foolish chances, 
hoping you can cross those 
tracks before the train comes, 
or before that car passes in 
front of you. Just keep in 
mind, there is no contest 
between a 35-pound Schwinn 
and a 3000-pound car. 
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Good for $1 off the price of'a 
LARGE pizza 
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Your Turn 


The staff of the Whats Bruin? has Put out 17 issues of the pa- 
per during the 1981-82 school year. We at the Whats Bruin? 
wanted to know how the students at Northrop felt about the 


coverage, story quality, etc. of the Whats Bruin? This week 
Your Turn asks... 


How do you feel about the 
Whats Bruin? 


Brian Weaver: sophomore 
“ The coverage isn’t that bad 
but for people who don’t have 
a ticket thirty - five cents is 

a pretty high price to pay. 


Bart Shannon: freshman 
‘t 1 think it is Pretty good. | 

like the articles, but it needs 
more comedy.” 


Dawn Van Patten: junior 
“| think that you have good 

coverage and a lot of good sub- 
jects.” 


Candice Shively: sophomore 
“| think it is pretty good. It 
has good articles if you take 

the time to read it.” 


Chuck Becker: junior 

“You have a good paper cov- 
erage. | am in phototography, 
for the yearbook, and they are 
a lot better than at my old 
school.”” 


L_@ 
Ss? 


Linda Krober: junior 
“Yeah, | think you doa 

good job, | like the things 
that are put in.” 


Tammy Butts: freshman 
on “| think you cover school 

events well. You have some- 
thing for everyone.”’ 


Angie Stoll: junior 
“This year is good, but | am 

scared about how the paper is 
going to be next year.” 


Amy Grush: Sophmore 
“It isa pretty good paper. Some 
times | would like more about 
the orchestra, but over-all, it’s 
prettygood.” 
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College 


By JANET YOSS 
Managing Editor 


Northrop High School, as 
well as most other area high 
schools, offers a foriegn lan- 
guage program to students. 
French, Spanish, German and 
Latin are offered to students 
beginning in their freshman 
year. Most middle schools re- 
quire students to take a sem- 
ester of a foriegn language, 
usually French or Spanish, in 
their eighth grade. 

In a beginning foriegn lan- 
guage class, students are 
taught the ‘basics’ of the 
language. General informa- 
tion such as numbers, telling 
time, learning foods, Conju- 
gating verbs, and sentance 
structure are taught. Role 
playing situations also help to 
develop skills, and students 
seem to enjoy activities more 
than studying right from the 
book. Mrs. Perego’s Foriegn 
Language classes made up a 
dialog in the language they 
were studying and presented 
a puppet show to the class. 

“{ fell studying a foriegn 
language consists of three 
areas; literature. grammer. 


Foreign Language fo 
Bound Students 


and practical,” says French 
and Spanish teacher, Mrs. 
Perego. “While all three areas 
are equally important, many 
times a foreign language stud- 
y can become bogged down 
in grammar and often the 
practical side is forgotten.” 
“We need to, along with lit- 
erature, and grammar aspects, 
use more practical situations 
such as role playing situations; 
just simple, everyday situa- 
tions that one is likely to en- 
counter if visiting a foreign 
country,“ commented Mrs. 
Perego. 

Why do students choose 
to take a foreign language 
class? “I took it because I 
had to have it for college,” 
said junior Lauri Wilhelm. 
“T enjoy it . It’s fascinating 
to know how people in other 
countries communicate.” 

Junior Pam Szczepkowski 
took French because, “It’s 
a pretty language. I might go 
to France someday. I think 
the class is a lot of fun. I’d 
recommend that people take 

Some people choose to 
study a foreign tanguage be- 
cause it is highly reeommend- 
ed if you are going to college. 


Feature ne 


Knowing a language other 
than your native tongue can 
aid in getting a job. Nurses 
and students studying medi- 
cine can benefit from speak- 
ing a foriegn language, as 
often patients don’t always 
speak fluent English. 

I personally feel that 
studying a foriegn language 
will help you to enhance your 
native tongue,” said Mrs. 
Perego. The world is becomi4 
ing so smal] it’s to everyone’s 
advantage to communicate.” 


“or 


ahe best way to learn a 
language is to start at a lower 
level, possibly kindergarten.” 
said Mrs. Perego. History, 
Math and Science should all 
be taught in a foriegn lan- 
guage as well as in Englis 
guage as well as in English. 
This has been done outside of 
Washington D.C. and students 
that have taken this program 


have tested better on Nation- 
al tests (SRA) than students 
who haven’t. “‘Anyone can 
learn a language, and the best, 
most efficient way to do so 
is to begin when you are 


young” 


Laura Didion Achieves Long Awaited Goal 


By LISA DOMER 
Staff Writer 
It’s a very good feeling to 
finally accomplish something 
that was strived for along time. 
Laura Didion had that good 
feeling on May 18, at the 
girls sectional track meet 
when she finally defeated 


Kristi Walker of Harding for 
the first time. 


Walker had 


remained undefeated for three 
years until that one special 
night at Northrop. 

A lot of emotions were 
going through Laura before the 
race as well as after. She 
stated, “I made myself do it 
this time. Kristi said “‘Didions 
no compition”’, that made me 
mad.’ Laura had really 
worked for that time against 


Laura Didion receives flowers after her victory over rival Kristi 


Walker 


of Harding. /Charlotte Atherton 


Kristi, worked for it, and 
earned it. 

But the emotions weren’t 
only running through Laura, 
they werealso running through 
the coaches as well. 
Assistant track coach, Janet 
Young told how she felt be- 
fore the race, “I was just 
hoping for her own sake that 
she would do well against her.” 


Before a_ race, Laura 
“phsycs”’ herself up. She 
thinks strong, and follows the 
assured advice of coach Jenell 
Denny to stay with Kristi, and 
run on her heels. Laura did, 
and went on to win, possibly 
one of the most important 
races in her life. 

Then there was that one 
fantastic feeling when the 
race was won. Laura ex- 
plaines, “I felt great. Everyone 
mobbed me afterward. I 
couldn’t believe it, I finally 
did it.” Laura said she hada 
great “relieved” feeling after 
she won. Once agian, of 
course, she’s not the only one. 
Coach Young stated, “I 
started crying. I was elated.” 

During the race is another 
time when emotions start to 
show. When Laura started 
to pull ahead of Walker at 
the end of the race, Laura 
new Kristi was upset. “I 
could tell she was upset, she 
dove for the finish line.” 
Janet Young commented on 
Laura, “I knew she was giong 
to do it. She had this look on 
her face, I’ve never seen it 
before. She had reached 
that moment.” 

Well, the moment came 
and Laura did it. She ran 
against and beat someone 
who had not been defeated 
for three years. And al- 
though Laura was beat by 
Kristi in the regionals, it 
was only by a second. 
Laura Didion has proved 
that striving for something 
hard enough will end up in 
a victory. 
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Cure for Study Hall Boredom 


By JANET AUSBURY 
Staff Writer 


A student who is saddled 
with one or more study halls 
can do several things with 
that time. He can use it to 
finish up homework left un- 
done from the previous night’s 
procrastination; he can sit, 
vegetate or sleep; he can risk 
talking to his friends under 
pain of death; or he can do 
something a bit different and 
more useful-go into service 
working. 

Service working (a title 
that sounds uncomfortably 
military), while being a non- 
pay occupation, is a ready 
option for students who would 
rather do something with thier 
time than sit around and waste 
space. To service work, a 
student must be sure to have 
the permission of the teacher 
for whom they want to work 
and permission from the study 
hall teacher-there have been 
cases where a student service 
worked for anumber of weeks, 
only to find out that the 


“Leg’s, 
Have a super summer. | hope 
all goes well. Don’t forget too 
much, okay? 

Love Ya, Beth 
Beef, 
Good luck with ‘What's his 
name”, | don’t think you need 
it thougn! 
See ya Gater, Boo 


Personals 


Jennifer, 
Are ya’ ready for the 26th? You 
petter be!!!! 


Some facts that 
will curl your hair. 


study hall teacher didn’t know 
and thus was truant for alli 
those weeks. 

What kinds of services do 
these workers perform? Well, 
that can depend on which 
teacher tha student works for. 
For instance, senior Nancy 
Buttell, who service workedin 
the attendance office second 
period, described her job this 
way ‘We try to nail people 
who call in (false absences) or 
forge slips, we make out 
bubble cards and put them in 
alphabetical order, and answer 
telephone calls.” 

As stated before, service 
working offers no monetary 
benefits, but it does have its 
own advantages. Students can 
be of help to the school, and 
instead of spending the entire 
hour in a semi-conscious state, 
they can be doing something 
useful-collecting attendance 
cards, or grading some papers, 
or whatever the job calls for. 
Do students enjoy service 
working? said Nancy Buttell, 
“THs. ‘neat. “1 jike: — it.” 


Tammy 


Need a bike mechanic? Call 
Dave Klopfenstein at 489- 
5654, good but cheap never- 
theless. 


If you’ve been thinking about giving yourself a 
home perm, there’s something you should know. 
The reason perms curl your hair is because they 
literally rearrange the molecules within the 
hairshaft permanently. Whether you end up with 
soft waves or frizz depends on how, and how much 
those molecules are rearranged. At our salon, our 
stylists are trained in the chemistry of permanent 
waving. They don’t take it lightly. Before each 
perm, you can ask them to analyze your hair to be 
sure it can take the chemical change and come 
through it beautifully. So if you want the curl and 
easy care of a perm, come to our salon. We 
recommend perms by Redken® the scientific hair 
care company. So don’t risk your hair’s beauty. 
Come into our salon and make a permanent 


change—for the best! 


483-4584 


ie 
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483-4970 
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Senior Don Richard selects a club for his next shot at Northrop’s 
home course, the Elks Country Club. Photo/Charlotte Atherton 


Lady Netters Post 10-4-1 Record 


BY JANET YOSS 
Managing Editor 

The girls’ tennis team end- 
ed their season on Thursday, 
May 20, with a 7-0 victory 
over Adams Central because 
of a forfeit. ““We were looking 
forward to the match, but be- 
cause of a mix-up of dates on 
the part of Adams Central, 
the team forfeited,” said Coach 
Nate Wittenberg. The tennis 
team finished with an overall 
record of 10-4-1, and a SAC 
record of 5-4, which put them 
in a tie for fourth place. 

The sectionals began on Sat- 
urday, May 22, at Swinney 
Park. The Bruins defeated 
South Side 4-1 in the first 
round to advance to the sec- 
ond round in which they suff- 
ered a 5-0 loss to Bishop Luers 
“It was disappointing that we 
had to meet Luers when we 
did. Luers was overpowering,” 
commented Wittenberg. He 
went on to say that the Bruins 
wish them luck at the state 


contest. 
Coach Wittenberg comm- 


ented that on balance, this has 
been the best year in North- 
rop girls’ tennis history. ““We 
had some really outstanding 
girls,” continued Wittenberg 
Junior Beth Nickles finish- 
ed her season with a record 
of 13-2. She was named to 
the all SAC tennis team. Cap- 
tain Jennifer Cook had the 
most over-all victories in her 
three year career, as she fin- 


ished this vear with a record 
of 11-3. Sophomore Lisa Zehr 


concluded the year with 12 
wins and three losses. Lisa 
played varsity doubles in the 
beginning of the season and 
went on to fill the number 
three varsity singles spot inthe 
second half of the season. 
Both Lisa and Jennifer made 
honorable mention forall SAC 

“All of the girls contribut- 
ed in one way or another to 
our sucess this year,’ comm- 
ented Wittenberg. ‘“We’re look- 
ing forward to next year. We 
will lose two starting girls, but 
we will have a good nucleus 
of players.” 


Keller Heads State Team 


BY CHAD SCHROCK 
Staff Writer 


On Thursday, May 27, the 
Bruin cindermen competed in 
the regionals and came out 
with a fourth place finish, 
while three individuals were 
sent on to state. The meet 
which was held at Wayne high 
school, saw the Snider Panth- 


ers win in scoring 80 points. 


Wayne was second with 45 
while Elmhurst finished third, 
scoring 43 points. The Bruins 
finished next with 26 points in 
a field of 33 schools. 

Junior Mark Keller and sen- 
iors Ken Lane and Scott Mad- 
dox went to the state meet 
with their performances in the 
regionals. Keller competed in 


the 800 meter dash and set a 
new meet record. His time of 
1:54.4 broke Norwell’s Larry 
Schnieder’s record of 1:55 in 
1980. Keller has been bring- 
ing his time down since the 
beginning of the season as he 
ran a 1:58 in the first meet of 
the year. He brought his time 
down four tenths of a second 
just since sectionals. Lane 
stated earlier,“He’s going to 
meets knowing he is going to 
do well. Last year he ran a 
little scared, especially in the 
regional.” 

Lane went to state for his 


second year in a row as he 
finished second to Keller in 


the 800. In his last regional 
as a Bruin, he placed with a 
time of 1:54.8. 


BY TODD CHURCHWARD 
Editor in Chief 


On Tuesday, May 25, the 
Northrop varsity golf team 
competed in the Fort Wayne 
Sectional Golf Tournament 
held at Brookwood Golf 
Course. The SAC champion 
Bruins, who were one of the 
favorites, finished a disa- 
ppointing sixth. Senior Don 
Richard led the team with a 
one-over par 73, good enough 
to advance him to the re- 
gional. Carroll won the tour- 
nament with a score of 306, 
Bishop Luers finished second 
308, and Homestead was third 
with 312. Each of these three 
teams will advance to the re- 
gional tournament. 

Other scores for the Bruins 
were, senior Tom Booth and 
junior Rob Bixby both with 
an 83, junior Todd Church- 
ward with an 84, and sopho- 
more Mike Riley with an 87. 
Don Richard and Tom Booth 
were eached named to the 
all-SAC team. This was the 
second year in a row that 
Richard has made the all-SAC 
team. He was also named the 
team’s most valuable player 
for the second straight year. 
Richard will be making the 


Bruin Golfers | Finish Season 


trip, to the regional for the 

second time in three years. 
The golf team won the SAC 

for the first time this year 


25 -] 


season is great. We won the 
city championship for the first 
time.” 

Coach Oliver summed up 
the sectional,‘‘I think we were 


“It was a great season...We won 


the city championship for the first 


time.” 


-Coach Oliver 


with a record of 17 wins and 
one lass. Their overall record 
was 25 wins and only one 
loss, coming to the hands of 
Bishop Luers. Richard had a 
season stroke average of 39.5. 
He was the medalist in the 
North Side--Carroll Invitation- 
al, in which the team came in 
second place. 

Mike Riley had a season 
stroke average of 40.8. Rob 
Bixby had a 41.6 stroke aver- 
age, while Tom Booth and 
Todd Churchward had stroke 
averages of 41.7 and 41.9 re- 


spectively. Coach Bruce Oli- 


ver commented on tiis sea- 
son, “It was a great season. 
Maybe a little disappointing 
at the end, but a 25 and one 
all disappointed.”’ Don Rich- 


Diamondmen Rout 


BY MATT LUCAS 
Staff Writer 

The Bruins added two more 
notches on their Lats this past 
week, not just two victories, 
but two psychological vic- 
tories as they knocked off 
East Noble, two-zero in their 
last regular game of the season 
and clubbed Snider 14-4 in 
the Bruin’s s sectional opener. 

The second ranked Knights 
were foiled by the pitching of 
senior Scott Harris, who led 
the way for the Bruins allow- 
ing two hits and two walks, 
and senior Tim Claxton who 
came on in relief to nail it 
down for Northrop. 

In the first inning Harris 
dug himself a hole but got 
out of it unscathed on two 
clutch strikeouts. The Bruin 
scoring started in the first’ as 
senior Doug Rickert reached 
third safley on a two base 


Perry, Didion Lead 


BY BETH RICHARDSON 
Sports Editor 

Northrop’s yarsity girls’ 
track team tied for sixth place 
with Wawassee, in the recent 
running of the girl’s Regional 
track meet. The Bruin comp- 
etetors scored 18 points as 
the Harding Hawks ran away 
with the competition in scor- 
ing 54 points. 

The meet was held at Nor- 
throp’s Spuller Stadium on 
May 26, with 50 regional 
schools participating in the 
competition. 

In the regional meet Sonia 
Perry finished second to Snid- 
er’s Cathy Tyree, in the 100 
meter hurdles with her time 
of 14.5. Laura Didion, who 
was recently victorius over 
Hardings Kristi Walker, was 
again defeated by a determined 
Walker in her attempt at first. 
Didion was clocked at 5:03.7, 
which was good for second 
place, and a spot in the state 


meet. 
“Both Sonia and Laura did 


really well, they were under 
alot of pressure from the other 
competitors but they pulled 
it through.”’said Coach Denny. 


error. Rickert looked like he 
was going to be stranded until 
senior Jim Gordy singled thus 
driving in the first run of the 
game. Rickert also scored the 
second run for the Bruins as 
he reached on a walk, moved 
around to second and then 


scored when he stole third and 
ensuing a throw sailed out of 


reach of the third baseman. 

The win over the Knights 
was hoped by many to be a 
morale booster for the Bruins 
as they headed into thier sec- 
tional opener against a season- 
ed Snider squad. Well, it was, 
at least it appeared like it and 
after a while there was no 
doubt. 

The Bruins outpaced Snid- 
er 14 -4, starting out early, 
then slacking off and finally 
putting them away. 

Northrop went ahead by 
four runs early in the first to 

take an early command in the 


“T think they really deserved 
it,” she alsq added. 

The other regional com- 
peteters for the Bruins were 


unsuccesful in their attempts. 


for a position in the state meet 
Tracy Phelps placed 5th in the 
discus with her throw of 115 
feet 7 inches, as LaVonya Ed- 
monds ran the 200 meter dash 


ard will compete in the reg- 
ional for the second time in 
three years and Oliver com- 
mented,‘‘He is right up there 

with the best of any golfers 
Northrop has ever had. He 

has provided great leadership 
on and off the field.” 

Next year could be another 
excellent season for the golf 
team with three of the five 
varsity players coming back. 
Freshman Chris Schaffer and 
Sophomore Dave Welsh both 
played some varsity this year, 
and may help to fill in the 


two spaces vacated by Rich- 
ard and Booth. “I look for- 


ward to another excellent year 

with our primary goal being to 

get out of the Sectional .” 
Oliver concluded. 


Knights 


game. However the Panthers 
didn‘t give up and battled 

back with three runs to tie 

things up in the third. This 
was the last spurt by Snider 
as Harris struck out eight bat- 
ters through the sixth inning, 
and the Bruin hitters provided 
six runs in the sixth inning. 
Harris, who received the win 
for the Bruins and senior Mike 
Neuman who provided a four 
for four batting preformance 
proved to be the offensive and 
defensive sparkplugs for the 
Bruins in their sectional vic- 
tory. 
Coach Chris Stavreti com- 
mented on the win,‘‘We want- 
ed to be aggresive. We didn’t 
want to take pitches and wait 
for things to happen. We 
wanted to be aggresive on our 
baserunning also. We got the 

clutch hits when we needed 

them.” 


Squad 


in 27.1. Edmonds, who was 
hampered with a leg injury, 
didn’t place in the top four as 
expected. Kelly Rasor compe- 
ted in the shot put, but failed 
to place in the event. Teresa 
Tatum competed in the 100 
meter dash, in which she took 
seventh place. 


—Now Open For 
Family Dining— 
e Broasted Chicken 
e¢ Barbecue Ribs 


Shopping Center 


e Salad Bar 


e Sausage Rolls 


e Cold Beer 


Wash 


Phone 484-3169 
Mon-Thurs 11 am-I1 pm 
Fri-Sat 11 am-|2:30 pr 
Sun‘4-10 pm 


